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No one ever regretted buying Quality 


Quality never hurt any tire user, but lack of it 
has taken toll from millions. The only ques- 
tion about quality is how much does it cost. 


The very essence of tire quality is concen- 
trated in Silvertown. All motorists know it, 
and would like to have Silvertowns. What 
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SUGGESTIONS 


many a motorist does not know is that 
Silvertowns cost no more than ordinary tires. 


There never was a time when Silvertown 
quality meant so much to the motorist, or 
could be had at so low a first cost... A talk 
with any Goodrich Dealer will prove it... . 
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THE NEW CLOTHES FOR SPRING 
ARE EASY FITTING 


The loose, straight hanging effect is the thing today. 
It’s accepted everywhere; welcomed because it’s com- 
fortable; it’s smart, however, only when it’s correctly 
cut. The Cornell is the correctly cut suit in this new 
style; an easy, loungy coat, with just a suggestion 
of the shaped back; a long, soft roll to the lapel; 
straight, wide trousers; a very evident tailored look. 
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ALFRED DECKER @ COHN, MAKERS ¢ CHICAGO ¢ NEW YORK « IN CANADA SOCIETY BRAND CLOTHE LIMITED, MONTREA 
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still hear of a man 


who tries to bathe with a soap that 


We sometimes 


has all the diving propertics of a 
ship's anchor. 

The fact 1s, sinker-soaps went out 
of fashion for the bath with tin tubs 


and the one-horse shay. 


The Ivory non-sink principle iS 


simple and incontestible. Therefore 


both modern and 


desirable that 


it 1S permanent. 
your bath 
~ should conceal itself, like a furtive 
trout, in some dark corner of the tub- 
bottom? No. Very well, that is 
why Ivory Soap floats. 


is it soap 


Ivoryless men are handicapped in 
other ways, too. For instance, they 


IVORY SOAP 


994 / % PURE 


have learned the truth 
about real lather. Ivory lather differs 
from most lather as a fleecy summer 
cloud from a November fog. 


cannot yct 


To produce a real lather you don't 
need to do the daily dozen with a 
cake of Ivory. The effort expended 
by the Ivoryless bather to manufac- 
ture his thin, mucilaginous film would, 
if he were using Ivory, envelop his 
form to the point of complete mod- 
esty. And Ivory lather disappears in 
the rinse like a ghost when the lights 
are turned on. 


We propose, gentlemen, an Ivory 
bath daily for cleanliness and_refresh- 
ment. PROCTER & GAMBLE 


hands, we 
IT FLOATS It is new. It 
tects all complexions 

Five cents 





FOR the 100 or more square inches 
ot exposed skin on your face and 
recommend Guest Ivory 
fits all hands and _pro- 
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PBIRTIRIUDGIE By BEN AMES WILLIAMS 


OUTHWARD from Mulock asked whether 
Fraternity village there were men in town who 
the road ascends a 
stiff grade for half a 

, then forks. One fork 


+i) 
| 


could help him, and Bisseli 
was doubtful. “* They've got 
their farming to do,” he ex- 
higher, to the plained. ‘“ But maybe in a 
ridge, and fol- \ couple of weeks you could 
crest for half a 


climbs 


get someone 
miles, an over | | When he left the store 
norama of val- : the carpenter drove up the 
leys and far h unrolling i hill past Chet McAusland’s 
m either hand. The other , 


fork skirts the flank of the 


farm and came to the Law 





place beyond. The small 
ridge, now dipping a little, ’ home stood on the lower 
now climbing again, todrop } le of the road, shaded by 
at last into the valley of the 
George’s River. A _ little 


way beyond the fork, on the 


two well-grown maples. An 
elm, larger than the maples, 
tood between the road and 
left-hand side of the road, } . the barn 
the old Law place stands ad : t ' ae The house itself was 


fast shut, with doors and 


windows boarded up; but 
the blood thinned and the a ’ " : wit! 


Three generations of Laws 
had been born there before 
a hammer from his car 
family dwindled. The little ‘ ; / ‘ . he ripped off the boards on 


house had been long de the door and forced his way 


serted; the roof and siding ; , . “ / > ” ‘ inside. Within, there | 


imy 
ol the barn were rotting 


the dust of long desertion 
away; the sheds for wood, 


Ancient pieces of furniture, 
for chickens and for pigs some of them in hopeless 


were sagging into shapeless disre pair, others ¢ apable of 


hovels. Below the house a renovation, stood in the 
score Or SO of ancient apple dark and shadowed rooms 
trees had surrendered tothe Rip. Cobwebs filled the corners, 
thriving growth of suckers ‘ and he heard the scuttling 
which overwhelmed them; ) " of 


mice behind the plas 
under the rigors of winter 


tering 
some of them died and dried From a leak in the roof, 
where they stood, branches water had made its way into 
slowly rotting off and fall- one of the upper rooms, 
ingaway. These apple trees weakened the plaster 
were on a steep slope; from : 
the windows of the house carpet whi 
one overlooked them to the 


valley below, where a ’ : : ; the fir 





main room 
twenty-year-old growth of ar 4 : : The house was not 

hackmatack and hemlocl | ™ % : . . ' . The front door pened int 
and pine, pushing up : 
through the birches, had 


a small square hall, 
whict tne stairwell 
taken possesslor of the old : here was asitting room or 
pasture and now served to Mie N ' ’ the right ’ 
screen the river which me ; : 
andered within the shades | 1 ‘ , 3 ' : t left « 
of the wood Beyond and , e- . . gave access to pantrie 
to the southward the eye 

ranged down the wooded 


ning room 


Kitcher From the 





, tself a door oper 
valley along a vista full of ' ae 4: 4 ot , e” " 4 ' +] 
beauty, to come to rest at | ae : , ; 
last upon the hills far away : : = — 





e& woodshed 





rooms 
In May a carpenter by “I Didn't Know You Had Fotks Coming."’ ““Get Down," She Invited. “I Want You to Meet These Peopte"’ the ho 

the name of Mulock came tweer 

out from East Harbor, inquiring his way to the Law place. He stopped at Will Bissell’s 

store, and in response to Will’s inquiries said that Betty Law was coming home to live worked 

He knew no more about her, save that she now dwelt in Portland and that he had heard The mar 

she painted pictures. Her mother and father were dead and, though an uncle or two and During the fol 

an aunt still survived, the place was hers Eventually, witt 


juate 


“*IT guess she don’t figure to farm any,’’ Mulock told Bissell. ‘‘She wants I should two miles away 
fix up the barn for a kind of studio, and just make the house so she can live in it.”’ He began by 
“That’s right good land too,”’ Will commented. “It’s the earliest land in towr resulting litter of s 

Things get a quick start there.” in New Englanc 
‘*She’s fixing to spend some money on it,” Mulock remarked. ‘‘I just come out today is of value, so Mul 
to see what needed doing, but she wants the barn fixed up anyhow, and the house if it the fragments to a 
will stand it.” condition to receiv 
“The farm ain’t worth hardly anything the way it is,”” Will said. “Just about what On the hous« 
the lumber on it would bring.” shifted to the roof anc 
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in each bedroom, so that She Rode Up in the Stage From Union, Having they possessed, but a compensating keenness of vision and 
ndows were wide, of the Come That Far by Train a spiritual gusto which manifested themselves in a desire 

! entrance of a maximum of to paint, and in a certain gift in that direction. The death 
worked a day and a half building a new with questions until he departed in some irritation. When of her mother and then of her father had left her in pos- 
epairing the chimney. The plaster Mulock he was gone the discussion still went on. Public opinion in session of a modest sum of money, sufficient to return a 
the walls; then upon the laths affixed white- clined to the belief that she was probably sick, as Belter small income; she had financed a course of study in Boston 
mocth and bright. The floors in the bed aid. Then Chet McAusland came down to get his mail; and in New York, had gone so far as to succeed in market 
better condition than he had thought; he and, because they knew from the stage driver that he had ing at a fair price some of her canvases. This modest 
board here and there. Below stairs, seen her, they turned to him as an authority success spurred her to furiously renewed efforts. At home 

the plaster, and he cut two more “Sick? Why, no,” he said positively. ‘She looks as well in Portland — for that had been her home since babyhood, 
room so that on the south and east as anybody. We had some supper ready, and she ate more and her friends were there--she worked with something 

wholly of glass. He laid here a floor than I did.” like an unreasoning ferocity, neglecting other considera 

ds, which shellae would make suf Sut Chet’s reputation for speaking well was as definitely tions. The result, as might have been expected, was los: 
understood as Belter’s for speaking ill. The matter re- of appetite and consequent loss of weight. Late in the 

vere more extensive, The litter mained doubtful and undecided previous fall she had contracted a slight cold which de 
weumulation of farming imple On this first coming, few of the townsfolk had any op- veloped into a persistent cough from which her unremit 
of harness had to be removed; portunity to judge with their own eye Betty did not ting labors gave her small opportunity to recover. She 


iding walls were ripped out, and visit the store; but she did send word by Chet that she might have worked herself into a definitely dangerous phys 
wsed he attacked it, splicing into would like a pound of coffee and some bacon. Dan Bissell, ical collapse if it had not been for Bert Marlatt 
timber lich re ad weakened fresh sound stock Will’s son, took them up to her, driving the truck in which Jert was a doctor, a young man who had known Betty 


Wide windov the north side, lower windows to the he transported from East Harbor the merchandise with for a dozen years and whose devotion to her was accepted 
outh and « an ; enormous chimney in the east end which Will was accustomed to replenish his stock. This by their mutual friends in a matter-of-fact way, as thoug! 
New ro ew siding, and a floor laid upon the old floor was in the morning after her coming. When young Dan __ it were to be expected. Most people thought well of Bert 
timbers. so that, though it was level along one side and stopped on the road in front of the Law place Mulock, at He was a big man with wide shoulders which seemed too 
down the middle, at the other side, where the tie-up had work on one of the window frames, greeted him with a heavy so that he bore them like a burden, stooping a little 
been was a step lower word. Dan-—he was a tall young man, lean and strong and forward. This slight stoop gave him a brooding posture 
As | wi progressed Mulock took more and more — pleasant of countenance— responded, then took the coffee which was effective in the sick room. A student of phre 
interest and in the problems it presented. The town and the packet of bacon in his hands and went to the door. nology would have found his cranium interesting, for though 
wus likewise interested, and sometimes in the late after Betty met him there, extending her hands for the things he — his profile was of the convex type, the forehead receding 
noons before supper curious folk came to see what had carried. He decided on the spot that if she were ill the and already slightly bald, the nose heavy and blunt, the 
been don They were critical; they could not be con- rest of the world was in worse case. His impression was lips full and the chin small and withdrawn, his head 
need that the board wails were as draftproof as plaster; somewhat confused; he was able afterward to remember _ itself was not round. Flat on top and at the back, it formed 
thought the fireplace too large and the windows too nly that her eyes were large and friendly and humorously something like an angle where these two planes met. His 
inclined, and that her hair was beautiful; and he noted brows were heavy and his eyes were a little larger than 
plan to stay here after it gets cold,” the justice of the stage driver's remark that she was ‘“‘kind they need have been. This man’s mouth bespoke his 
‘A man can tell that.” of brown-looking.”” This not because her clear skin wore sense of humor; there was always a heavy mirth in his 
as her understood intent the darker color lent by contact with sun and wind, but eyes; his upper lip, forming a convex line from nostril to 
here and she can keep warm more because of the color of her eyes and her hair, and of mouth, was wide enough to be convincing proof of hi 
he argued. “She knows what she the garments she wore ancestry Marlatt had been fond of Betty for years; he 
you don’t want to make any mistake She thanked him for bringing what she wanted, “I mere persistence of his devotion won him a certain emi 
oughtn't to have made you come up here,”’ she confessed. nence. Other young men had paid her many attentions, 
talent for discovering the busi “But I’m only staying till tomorrow morning, and there not only in Portland but away from home; he had 
light in bringing ill news, who first are so many things to do.” accepted their friendships smilingly and repaid them in 
is ill, “She’s got the consump “Why, | didn’t mind,” he protested. “I can go right) kind; but those who sought to move her failed to do so 
tore one night “| heard that along this way and take the back road to town. Lhadtoyo and turned elsewhere. Only Bert persisted. She was be 
know in Portland that knows her. to town anyway.” ginning to believe she loved him; certainly she liked him 
iked-looking, and she’s coming up “T suppose I ought to remember who you are,”’ she very well indeed. 
apologized, ‘ But I was just a little girl when we moved to It was Bert who repeatedly warned her that she was 
often untrue that no one accepted Portland.”’ working too hard; who persisted in his warnings though 
alt; nevertheless they discussed “I’m Will Bissell’s son,’ he explained. ‘‘You wouldn’t she laughed at him 
e end they decided they could tell remember me anyhow.” “You doctors always look at people as though you were 
“Do you remember me?” she asked, amusement Ganc- dissecting them,’’ she protested. ‘I wish you'd leave 
her first coming. This was when ing in her eyes. And Dan said honestly, ‘‘No'm.”’ your professional eye in your professional office, Bert.’ 
hail done, the house barely livable “But I suppose you know all about me,” she suggested. He smiled, his wide mouth twisting. “‘That’s all right, 
to expect her, but he did not spread the “I expect you've all been talking me over for weeks.”’ Betty,”’ he replied. “I can’t help seeing; but I keep what 
aund’s farm lay toward the village, and He smiled awkwardly. ‘‘ Yes'm,”’ he confessed. I see to myself unless I'm mighty fond of the person in 
to ask whether Mrs. McAusland “You haven't told me your own name,” she reminded question.” 
ike up a bed in the Law house and get him “I’m not your patient,’ she reminded him 
and Mrs. McAusland and Chet were “Dan,” he said. ** My name's Dan Bissell.” And he replied, ‘‘ You're in a fair way to become some 
eleome the girl when she arrived She She extended one hand; said smilingly, “Tlow do you one’s.”” 
from Union, having come that far by do, Dan?” Toward the end of the winter, by his sheer persistence, 
the farm a little after seven o'clock in His hand touched hers, hurriedly and awkwardly; then he persuaded her to listen. She put herself in his hands, 
tage driver reported her arrival at the he tugged on his cap and turned away. From the high but he shook his head 
itechism which he satisfied as well as seat of the truck he looked back to see if she were watch “‘Lord, no,” he laughed. ‘“‘I wasn’t trying to drum up 
ung, he said, and pretty; he spoke of | ing, but she had disappeared within the house. trade. What you want to do is to go see a good man.” 
! looking. They asked if she looked ill, He suggested one, and she promised to do as he asked 
and SNOOK Nit ead very positively u She was beginning to be faintly alarmed on her own ac- 
Will Belter retorted: “That don’t matter. They don’t. AX A MATTER of fact, Will Belter had been both right count; had of late discovered certain symptoms which 
lim Vade's wife looked all right, up till a week or two be- and wrong. Betty Law was not ill, but neither was distressed and worried her. So after some delay she did as 
ie died. Her cheeks were just as red. ‘Course she — she well. The girl, born of an ancient and dwindling stock, she had promised 
had by some alchemy collected into herself much of the The physician told her what Bert had told her, that she 
tried to make the stage driver specify, demanded vigor and the heart which had been the heritage of her was working too hard. When she confessed she had been 


ihe 


she weighed, harassed the man forefathers; she had with it not the robust body which losing weight he groaned 
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“Why won't women accept a certain amount of flesh did Bert. I 
as good life insurance?’’ he demanded “This craze for well to wait, he 
being thin : 


1 the end he ceased to urge her guess its existence ) } t tl he loved her it 
reminded himself. His practice, J l ! 


was often impossib! stand her 


bit 
was promising t 


ing, Was relatively small and not 
‘I didn’t try to get th 


just 


After his 


is examination he 


as yet particu 
Setty reminded him 


larly lucrative. It supported him well enough a 

but he had accustomed himself to certain comforts and 
lungs luxuries which might have to be giver 
He bade her acte 


varying mood young 
i bachelor; nan, With a capacity for humorou of almost 
said that though ker 
ot yet affected they might soon be 


ve up her work for a while; 


is Then he 


any event, and with his fair share of that ruthlessn which 
ten a part of the eq t young ptr clan 
were n decided to wait hardened ‘ ir an ‘ mellowed by life 
fall; to wait perhaps for a year 


‘*Because the more I think of it, the 


g 1 up if he and Betty _ isso of 


d with too much precipitation. So they 


4) but she flatly decline ( ( till 
said she must devote a sy 

each day to her health; 
air, of diet Her 


Kept 


t} 


f 


tematic portion 


} ; ‘ . her Betty caught 
I more nk l] ol 

spoke of exercise, of the open 

brows a little constricted 


a brave enough countenance 


f nd she was i d to b turbed 
winter up there,” she explained ve | I ad spi bout it; ar hough 
though she father talk about the winter He liked them s« ( i } 3 Look 
she replied that she Mother didn't; but I believe I will.” 

knew so many people; they were always making demands They planned the remodeling of the 
upon her time planned what her life should be like 
‘Get away from them,” he advised t. She would have house parties 
Out of this and subsequent conversations with him and 


with Bert rose Betty’s 


farmhouse ar 


them. Cots in the big barn studio for 
decision to repair her father's old 
id spend some time there-- the summer at claimed 
least, perhaps the winter She painted landscapes by He 
preference, and she reminded herself that the 

nity were beautiful 


‘I car 


The men out there, the girl 


giris in 
‘And pumpkin pies, and cide 
was delighted that she should speak 1 ‘ 


‘That's what you want to do,”’ | 


i 


ul 

hills about food e applauded 
on pork and potatoes till your cheeks pufl 

do so much work,” she decided; “it will really can’t oper appointme 

They had originally planned to go up together at the | 

time when Betty made her visit of inspection; but Bert know.”’ He 

unexpectedly entangled in work and | 

so Betty took the train 

and her re port ol the progre 

the joiced together 

lung to him When the 

ad against to go wit! 

him. But when 


Se“USOr she raised her defense 


your eyes.” 
Bert reminded her that she 
not to w 


" 
work Chere 


was going for her health, 
was so much concern in his \ >that found himself 
1 warmer response toward him in he 


ave betrayed her, for the man 


a week Or 
argu 
coul ) Ra 


f ! ni " he reminded 
Upon her returr I 


would 
heart Her not get away 


perceived this 
much alone in 
was a little frightened, and she « 
she loved him; nodded her he 


begged her to marry 


3; that had been made 
moment. She was very 


came for her final departure he 
planned to drive thro 


again 
yut il we 
sick wife,”’ she reminded him 


‘ only a 
to Wait and see; wait and 


any day 
“T’ll want you to,” sh 
frightfully lonely at first 
he amended, with a touch ol ry She was half dreading th 
alone and so far from her friends; but 
from him or referred to 


i 


st't 
ce failed to overbear her determinati > assured him 
he would marry him-—some day 


ry and nothing 


e removal, 
g more, 


it in tones of 

















. 


. .. 
ry 
"Sin 





She Flamed at Him Defensively. 


“‘Why Did You Have to Poke Fun at Dan Bissell? He's Been Nice to Me"’ 
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ee > 
Fer bent fokwse 


[SO happens that I have been thrown by life’s fortune 
first into the whirlpool of domestic politics, again into 
- harp, intimate contact with the machinery that is sup 


posed to make public have been 
t international politics and strategy, 


opinion. Sometimes | 
and once 

brought forth to exhibit to an 
, | 


astonished mankind and sold for what it is not 


nrownh inte 
into the arena where war is 
Often and often i have remembered what a distinguished 
pondent u 
done-on-both- 


us Wet 


easoned veteran, sincere, well-baked, 


foreign newspaper said to me 


out of 


1@S, man 


came together one of the great European 


conference 

lie said, ‘God help those who manipulate public opin 
propaganda hypodermic if the world ever 
it is being stuck into its arm!” 


ween a radical when it appeared that we folks 


needed a shaking up, and a conservative ever since the war 
lam 
mob led up a hill, but I hate to see it 


d down blind alleys 


as appeared that we needed shaking down 

e the 
| have no particular prejudice 
is wild age of propaganda except one prejudice 
im prejudiced against either myself or my wife and 


dren being filled with goose stuffing 


What the Public Wants to Hear 


por I es of my family may be exposed to it; 
ind 1, who have come enough in contact with those who 
! board to believe that I 
1 of cynical immunity, would do whatever 

their behalf, 
These deceptions used to rely upon the spoken 

the pr 


lomorrow 


the checkers on the have 


to snatch the masks off the various 

inted word the orator and the morning 

watch the radio and the moving pic 

he things | would say to the gullible 

hat is what I would say to the Amer- 
blic, and that would only be a beginning 

President Harding once said to me, ‘Depend upon it, 


ne of t 
| 1 
y knee I 


public 


wants the truth,” 

but I anr not so sure of that 
as I said to Harding in reply, the last 
is the truth. There is nothing 
is a perverter of decent progress as the 


a cynic, 
desires 


people 


to be given a diet of fact and 


amet lagi 


opinion that satisfies their tempo 
rary appetite for the thing they 
really wish to believe. 

I used to think in the dark days 
of war—I was weaving journalis- 
tically and semiofficially between 
London and Washington, the Rus- 
sian front and the devastation of France, traveling over 
lands where bombs came down from skies and up from 
that when war was over mankind would be 
disillusioned about the lies 

I used to hear the lies and think, ‘Well, this is war 
Let ‘em go! If I deny ’em I'll be arrested anyhow. It’s a 
part of the disease of war and it will have its reaction 
When the smoke has cleared and the dust has settled we'll 
have the sunshine of truth because the people want it.”’ 

I was a fool 


the seven seas 


War was over five painful years ago. If 
anyone has seen anything of the spiritual awakening that 
was touted as coming from the war, I would like to have him 
stop in this jazz of materialism; I would like to have him 
pause, in the rush of the sheep whose tongues are hanging 
out and whose eyes know not where they are going, to 
point out the spiritual awakening to me. Where is it? And 
if there is the new world that was shown on the billboards 
of the intellectuals and modernists and the advance agents 
of idealism, let’s find it now! And if there is more truth 
in circulation now than in the good old days before the 
war in the United States, it must be because truth crushed 
to earth by propaganda is getting ready to rise again 

A better day is coming, but war left us with a habit of 
the multitude and a devilish skill of the minority in whole- 
sale, inspired lying, and in hypocritical, pious adroitness in 
untruth that I want to enter as one of the highest costs of 
the war 
economic conditions 


Others may point to reparations and chaos in 
as being the great losses and humilia 
I would tell my own family that I had seen 
the thing from the ‘nside and that to my mind the greatest 
humiliation of war is that the minds of men and women 
can be poisoned, fevered, corrupted, deluded and hood- 
winked until they run like astampeded herd, red-eyed and 
panting, after a lie or two. 

The passage of time will allow any man who knows the 
inside to say that there was not a government in the war 
that failed to lie to its people. What were the British 
allowed to believe about the Battle of Jutland? What 
monstrous nonsense was fed by Germany to its easy marks 
about that famous sea engagement—and everything else! 
The Russians were stuffed like Christmas geese about the 
condition of their army. British propaganda spread all 
over the Far East, where deep prejudice exists against dese- 
crations of corpses, the cock-and-bull nonsense about the 


tions of war 
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Germans boiling their own dead to make some kind of 
imaginary oil for munition purposes. A young American 
who had enlisted showed me a picture of himself standing 
beside one of the big guns at Fortress Monroe, in Vir 
ginia—the nearest he ever went to the seat of war. It was 
labeled “‘Our cannon in action on the French front.’ Pic 
tures of battleships owned by Chile were sent out labeled 
“Our ships in foreign waters.” British propaganda about 
the antisubmarine campaign was aimed to conceal lack of 
success. 

Speakers for Liberty Loan drives exhibited clubs studded 
with nails that every military expert knew were designed 
for beating down and nipping up barbed-wire entangle 
ments; they were exhibited, however, as horrible instru 
ments for killing the French and Italian wounded! 


German Spies as an Asset 


REMEMBER in those days when half my friends wert 

playing the fool by being detectives of imaginary German 
spies it suddenly struck me forcibly that German spies 
might be a tremendous asset to the United States. I went 
to the Navy Department and to the Department of War; 
I went to the man who then was the most intimate friend 
and counselor of the President. 

Everywhere I asked, “What information can the Ger- 
mans get in the United States that would do us harm?” 

The answers, boiled down, revealed that the number of 
real secrets to be guarded, so far from the fighting front, 
was almost negligible. Encouraged by that, I made a sug- 
gestion for our secret service. I said: 

“The best propaganda we ean get to the German people 
is the immensity and efficiency of our preparations. Now 
over in Siberia there is a whole prison camp of German 
officers. I know some of them. I saw them in Russia. Let’s 
take fifty of them, selected by the diversity of their resi- 
dence in the German Empire. Let’s take them out from 
Vladivostok, give them a chance to see almost anything 
they want to see in America, and then run them back 
the Russian front where they will go to their homes. Their 
story will help to end the war.” 

Only a few months ago, when I told this to a German 
staff officer, he exclaimed, “It is no joke. It might have 
saved us all many lives.’ 

The difficulty, however, with destroying the spyphobia 
is that the spyphobia has a use quite apart from any 
real menace of spies; it is a well-known aid to war madness 
and is deliberately fostered for that end as a neat bit of 
goose stuffing. 

I might go on for a volume, piling up examples of the 
way war not only brings human beings down in the dignity 


over 
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of sacrifice but builds vast machinery of lying that brings 
humanity down into a disgraceful and ridiculous, cheap 
and petty wallow of untruth, until mankind is no more dig- 
nified than a drunken yokel enticed into a crooked shell 
fair | defenders of the 
crooked method of whipping people up to a war spirit say 
that it is necessary 

My answer 


game at a county have heard 


is that if the day ever comes when the people 
of the United States cannot go to war without being lied 
into it or through it, let’s put off war until we can make our 
mental preparedness equal our material preparedness*upon 
the basis of cold facts and truth and our will to do. The 
only thi is the 
knowledge that I went through it for a time too closely 
with a kind of intellectual grogshop where 
official and semiofficial bartenders treated the public to 


ng about the war that makes me feel queer 
associated 


drugged beverages 

Nor does the drugging end with war. On the contrary! 
The editor of one of our great publications told me in 1918 
that he was sure there would be a reaction from propaganda 
that is fabricated to make the American public throw back 
its head and go off after a poor scent, in full ery. To be sure, 
there has been some advance in the wisdom of the innocent 
It is harder now to stuff the geese. But the attempts are 
being made— oftener and harder and with more perfected 
stuffing machinery —and that is why I am willing to tell as 
well as I can how anyone may know the poisoned needle. 
I do not want my mind waltzed with and jazzed with, and 
most men feel the same way about their own 


The Power of Mere Assertion 


rMHIS any shrewd fellow ought to remember 
the extraordinary power that lies mere 
There is a recognition of this fact in the old 


political saw that twenty years of politics in America has 


being so, 
' 
yes, lies in 


sertion 


me 
your opponent calls you a liar do not deny it; 
me 


a thief! 


This saying is based upon the truth that an assertion i 
If anyone yells “Fire!” i 


of evidence, hé to produce and 


usually accepted at face value 
it takes a lot 

state d, to convince the audier >that there is no 

best | opportunity in the world is 
All that is necessary f pair of lips to 
John and so Fifty-eight 

‘ respectable past and forty-four 
tory future will not out 


Today the crim 


ceKmall ir a rosy 
say that old Judge Roe did so 
vears of 


more 


serve to wipe the he 


particularly true because, by 
humar 
public likes to 


some perversity of 


nature, tne 


believe black rather than 


white. Exactly in the same 


way a assertion in in 


mere 


ternational 


propagi da has 


regart s of the 
id it— especially 


were scattered around the United States Of 

sation, charge, indictment and assertion not truth in 
An example? Very well! There is the story of the secret sensible 

arming of Germany today 

of an embassy in Europe who does not know that the ov 

sanction to prevent 


where the goose stuffing consists of some kind of an accu ourse there 
nonsense; it would be as 
all the Federal Reserve 
listrusted Americans that 
employed in all responsible pos 


big by mere one-sided a 


a word of this 


and 
There is not a military attaché s in the I 


ruthful to say that 
nited States so 
were 
and the 


sight given Germany from 


Yet 


ove 


wsertio 
arming are bars to any progress in German militarism do | believe ir 
those who would have the United States 


America 


begun to believe tha 


idea of a rearmed Germany united with that stuffed requires 


of a red army of Russia are constantly raising this ghost t 


They make the assertion. It sounds good. Itrequiresand bald statement, reiterated brazenly man 


has no evidence But behold, a goosy shudde rruns throug! tuffing 
the world. Down steps Truth with her blindfold and her 
scales and joins Justice in the mud. And up mounts Dame 
Propaganda with her beady eyes set too close together 

It is not of great consequence that the wise ones know 
that it is not a horde of peasants without arms who make 
a modern army, but, rather, years of preparatior 


fleets, 


Fake News Cabled From Europe 


, ar d alr 
and cannon that cannot be made 
numbers; but it is of great con 
that a politician seeking a trade with Russia, dresses Russia 


over from Europe or is 


jr nonsense that comes 
in ce il! 


planes in hugs newspaper offices of our fair land is bad 


secre tly In 


nougt 


vast sequence t is even worse when it ir ocent and 


i raises 
ndal about the unoffending. Last summer 

in the costume of a powerful slumbering dragon and appea racial and prosocialistic influences in the 
successfully to the world’s fear ared Mussolini and the King of It as be 


d discipline, it 


when certalr 
United States 
ing the 


’ 


» happened that the two 


The fear of a Germar 


ipostle 
Russian military machine may be made by asingle gesture of order, we 
of mere assertion by a statesman seeking election, or by the with typhoid fever 
carefully distributed propaganda of some other natior Ons rrespone s as those of the 
interested in having us startled by the picture. Trutl ass ns i aly 
however, only comes out of the knowledge of the military being ms 
experts and out of the true opinion of the nations along the hes rincesses 
Russian border which the red 
preparation for the fakes that they are 
after Propaganda 


on short legs 


Ss were stricke! Such 
American press 
iind that 

ide in tl ! d States that 
fact unaffected 
become so cynical yut the life of roy 


compact and had 


were therefore 


was 


who happy, 


know army and German 


Truth goes chasing alty t y had entered into a 


and is left behind, panting, waddling ndeavored to kill | ! 


themselves 


portant lessor 


Mere assertion! Do you remember the story onnectict 


Chinese cashiers in Japanese banks? It 


summer 
went tl y wit nedical pi SSI¢ ere the cnew beyond ali 
“Oh, | much prefer the Chinese to the \ surdity of the 
The J t st y upon which the 
Japanese will I owr / people « my nation 
people In all the apan yank - : t g i 


they employ Chinese to handle the 


Japanese. The Chinese are honest 


not ever ’ were 
But when I re 
turned for the winter my 
his assertion was worth a hundred ti Continued on Page 62 
more to Chines prop 
aganda int United 
States than all the so 
high-paid r 
Confederate 
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nese Government who 
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tussia, Egypt, 
Syria, Palestine, 
Northern Africa, 
and the Near East 
generally, are sent 
direct to London, 
Paris or Berlin, 
passed across the 
room to 
operator 


another 
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layed instantly to 
the operator in 
New York. 

The air 
can be 
as divided into 
The radio 
operators talk of 
the circuit just as 
il it were ar 
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imagined 


circuits 


Imag 
inary line through 
the air 

“We have 
circuits to Paris,’ 
said Mr. W. A 
Winterbottom, 
tratlic manager of 


two 








An Airplane View of Radio Central, Long Istand, the World's Largest Radio Station, Whict Receives From Seven Different Countries, 
Automaticatly Unscrambles Them and Passes the Messages on Without Relay to the Main Office in New York City 


to revolutionize the distribution 

mut the world; it has created a new 
ind stimulated the old 

and particularly radio, is 

Capital looks with ar 
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ive that the pioneers of the 
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anxious 
he progre been made in 
oO extel 
ivilization will in another few years 
is the telegraph and the telephone, 
da better world 

ving set and the 


present the external evidence 


family party 


the greater and perhaps more 


life will be not merely the 


f entertainment or the broadcast 
weeches an formation through the air, helpful as 
doubtedly will be, but the direct benefit to business 

and the contacts 


tanta! 


of peoples with one another 


eous means of communication 


the telegraph, the tele 


} lin 
ip line, 


he airplane, and now the 
of the world 
ges flashed back and forth 
York, Poland and New 
York, Tokio and San Francisco, 
Aires 
all this has 
lateral inventions 


USING center 


New 
» 
yew 
distances that reach 


been the tri 


halfway 
umph of radio 


Radio Stabilized 


jer was when London was the commercial center 
f th 


never 


he British Empire prided itself not 
set on its dominions but that 
m circumvented the globe and con 

rlish-speaking peoples with one 
room on the tenth story of an 
Broad Street, New York 
center of the world 


Ong, 
itice tn ding im 
ation 


ody nimuriie 


called Radio Central. For America has taken the 


radio not ni 


development of communica 
other phase of the radio industry 
capital to keep pace with us, 
timulated by radio 
that the most im 
Americans 


on but i every 
urope 
' e beer 
an extent 
rmatented by 
Radio 
much that grips the imagination 


complicated about 


wearing ear phones and sitting 
some day 
n't already, the eighth wonder 


a nucleus of what 


passes along 


with 


acard on each table as one 

Radio Central indicates the country 
communication is constantly being maintained. 
ng over the shoulder of the operator, you see him 
from London. You 
1k down the room and see other placards for France, 


ceiving message alter message 





Germany, Norway, Italy, Poland, 
Holland, and you ask your guide to explain just how these 
You find that 


tion across the Atlantic no longer is a haphazard series of 


Sweden, Argentina, 


messayes are being received communica 
relays, ship by ship, and that the sending of messages to a 
seacoast is already obsolete 
sitting at the t 


another 


huge station somewhere on the 
You learn that the young man ypewriter is 
from young mar 


an office building in London, and 


actually receiving a message 


itting at a sending key in 
communicating directly without any relay 


They 


radio with as much freedom as two telegraphic operators 


that they are 


between them talk with each other by the use of the 


on land wires. There is no longer the uncertainty there 
used to be about radio telegraph. It has become systema 
tized and stabilized 

In the operating room of the British Marconi Company, 
in the heart of London— or the Compagnie Radio-France, 
or the Telefunken Company, in Berlin 
operators working direct circuits through the air with many 


in Paris, one finds 


countries in Europe, so that messages from India, Turkey, 
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Official Opening of Direct Polish Service, New York-War-+ 


saw. General J. G. Harbord, President Radio Corporation of 
Dr. S. Grotowski, Polish Consul; and W. A. Wins 


terbottom, Traffic Manager 


America; 


the Radio ¢ orpo 
of America 


as we wal 


ratior 


through Radio Central Our first circuit is worked at 
high 

manly 
for the overflow, also 


our New York 


interr 


speed and it takes the messages just t I 


as last as hu 
The other circuit i 
and 
and Paris offices, so that we 
Would you 
Atlantic 


possible fact more so used 


corrections service telegram 
betweer 
have to 
liste: 


rate of one h 


upt our main circuit 


to messages being hur across the 


indred words a minute 


Automatic Sending and Receiving 


\ TE STOPPE 


scribe it, came sh: 


nd then I took the ear phones. A buzz 
30 fast that no human hand could trar 
y through the airat lightninglike speed 
‘How can any » be sure he Is getting all the dots and 
dashes correctly I asked 
‘No human being,” 
radio can send, no typist « 


val, for we have run 


he replied, ‘‘ can copy as fast as the 
an do it, except for a short inter 
up the speed to a continuous rate ol 
one hundred and twenty and we ¢ 


it at that speed for many 


words a minute, an keep 


hours at a time if we wish to 


do so, and we have an electrical receiver which relieve 
us of the possibility of any human failure to transcribe 
the signals 

“Through the invention of an automatic sending 
device the operator in London simply sits at his type- 
writer pounding the keys, and out of his machine 
comes a perforated tape. This tape can be read just as 
easily as handwriting. The tape is fed into the send 
ing machine, which makes the dots and dashes accu 
rately and sends them through the air at high speed 

“Then there is the receiving tape. It differs i: 
appearance from the tape at the sending end. Her 
it is.’ And he picked up a tape the size of a type 
writer ribbon, and on it was a thin, wavy line of blue 
ink with sharp angles in it just as precise as any short 
hand system ever devised. The receiving machine 
makes no mistakes. It furnishes an absolute record of 
the signals that have been sent, and all the receiv ing 
operators can translute what they see on the tape 
without the slightest difficulty after they have beer 
through the usual training process. 

The receiving tape with its blue line, like mountains, 
hills and valleys, its upward curves and downward 
slopes, tells the whole story. The receiving operators, 
like so many stenographers transcribing their notes, 
sit in front of the tape all day and type directly on 
message blanks the words that have come through the 
air. One to three operators are transcribing at one 
circuit, according to the speed at which the circuit is 
working, so that it is possible to transcribe all the 
messages simply by cutting off the tape and giving 
each operator a piece of it. I actually saw dozens of 
messages come over the tape, transcribed in a few 
minutes on the typewriter, put in the hands of deli, 
ery boys and sent to their destination in the financial 
district in New York, all within three or four minutes 

Indeed, some of the stock-market transactions and 
speculation in foreign exchange have prompted certain 
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baniay cect setae one WasenDastine Pond of Radio 
Central, Rocky Point, Long Island 
interruptions of more than two or three hours as a result of 
1 atmospheric disturbances— and these usually in the summer 
months. The radio companies contend, moreover, that they 
have direct communication and can keep it up all the time, 
- whereas the cable 


companies cannot afford, in their judg 


ment, to spend the sums that must be spent in order to give 


between interior cities lt 


direct communication Europe and 
interior the Land 
1 lines in Europe are usually in the hands of the various gov 


cities in United States without re 


ay 


ernments, and the difficulties of leasing wires from cable 


terminals to interior points are numerous 
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and by the time Mr. Williams real 
ized that he had been dismissed his 
of the 
had disappeared into a smart shoe 


Magyar looked at 
the girls, sauntering 


companion moment before 
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“Anything in the Wortd You Want. 


an wsthetic exhibition. Up 
the stiff-kneed manner 
to more than one arched 


ing 
teps In 

y tame 
i whirl on the opposite ¢ urb, and 
hter at her frightened friend, poised 
ide of the street. Her 

1! complete, that it had seemed for a 
Island of Manhattan as a 
returning from their 


abandon was 


he entire 


ig hopgirl 


Avenue 
swift 
heard 


friend tarted 
and Magyar, 


up the 
alter one 

He had 
Point Bromleigh spent his time 
the Mr 


3¢ who live by hearsay. He got his 


trailed along 


from ticker tape, but 
irs but in the selfsame manner ir 
i jackpot from the clotted cream 
Silver City. Observation was his 
omething infinitesimal happen to 
jaw which in Magyar’s expe- 
too suddenly realized. He felt 
the paragon of all the 
for Trumper had 
rule of life: ‘‘Al 


spot 
as they are; 
lliams’ basic 
your hand.” 
e present soft and pampered 
‘s motto stands for so much 

lasting translation, let 

ard and attached to its 


Anything —and Always. 
My Throat if You Ask It" 


owner only by five cards strung on the thin thread of his 
wisdom. Let him pick up those cards in a solid stack, 
pressed together to form a single thickness. Then let him 
thumb or skin them apart, face up, from left to right, one- 
thousandth of an inch at a time, until he, and he alone, 
to the exclusion even of the most inquisitive bystander, di 
vines their mathematical significance. If he be of a nervous 
temperament let him perform the operation all the more 


slowly, so that those who covet his gold, seeing in his face 


the set expression of the plaster on a wall, may quail when 
he murmurs, “I'll play what I have 

What puzzled Magyar to the extent of making him ig 
nore an important lunch engagement was the fact that the 
girl who had danced to the tune of the motor hooter seemed 
to him a rather drab individual, totally lacking in the 
beauty which leaps to meet the eye. Stable fed, hand 
groomed, clipped and docked, she might possibly develop 
the smooth lines to match her action, which he granted was 
above par. What he could not admit was that Trumper 
possessed the peculiarly trained faculty to look so far into 
a problematical future. Another thought also worried 
Magyar and gradually blotted out all other speculations, 
amateur or professional, It can be summed up in the fol 
lowing question: How would a man of Bromleigh’s wealth 
and social position go about the vulgar business of picking 
acquaintance with a passer-by? 

No sooner was the query formed in his mind than he 
collided with an outstretched hand — Trumper’s hand, held 
Mr 


usual custom to shake hands when parting with a friend 


out in unmistakable farewell. It was not Bromleigh’s 
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while I catch 
Nor the ; 
con iliatory 
momentarily 1 
Them 


their 


ple ast 


m 


cler} 


tomer, * 
forget wed 
versury until they’ 
way to the statior 

At Trumper’ 

ce Mr. William 
to the driver, who 
understandingly ar 

the rapid 
young mar 
they 





ceeded to dog 
footsteps of the 
with 


the pa age as 


set out to overtake the two 
girls. Magyar wa 
to note that Trumper 
in no hurry to 
quarry upon ¢ 


What he 


ing for was not ev 


reileved 


with it 


his confident manr 

it plain that he had a def 
nite plan. Hewalked along 
at a leisurely pace, 
tick wher 


swing 


ing hiss there was 


room, apparently ob 
livious of his surroundings 


This 


changed 


demeanor 


negligent 
A Knife Across 


uddenly, how 


the girls, hav 
ing waited for an opportunity, started to cross the Avenue 
Trumper plunged after them, shifting the package fri 
under arm to hand 
the eye of the policeman in the middle of the street, he 
pointed with his the dancing girl and 
“Stop her, cap! Ask her did she drop something.’” Simul 
taneously Mr. Williams’ brainy driver swung to the in 
of the car ahead of him and drew up for the turn directly 
behind the traffic officer 

“Why couldn’t you stop her yourself, sir?”’ 


ever, wnen 
ym 


his an outstretched Catching 


stick at called, 


Site 


police 
man was asking, even as he seized one corner of the girl’ 
flying cape 

‘Because I know better,” replied Tr imper wit! 
smile which had proved on many an occasion as valid as a 
passport signed by the Secretary of State and stamped 
with the national seal 

‘What have I done?” 
but fire in her eyes 

“Nothing,” said Trumper quickly, his smile broadening 
“Tt’s careless to drop a package, but it isn’t a crime. Here 
I’ve been chasing you for two blocks.” 

He thrust the parcel into her hands, raised his | 
started to turn. 

“Wait a minute, please,”’ exclaimed 
‘I didn’t drop this; it isn’t mine.’ 

“What!” cried Trumper, smile gone and amaz 
“You say you didn’t drop it?”’ 


asked the girl, her cheeks white, 


at and 


the girl hastily 
ement on 
his face in its stead 
“No.” 
‘But are you sure 


“T'm sure | didn’t 
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“‘T mean are you positive?” insisted Trumper, feigning 
the impatience of the cocksure male with such genius that 
the listening Mr. Williams felt impulsively ready to swear 
that he also had seen the girl drop the package. ‘‘ Look 
in,” continued Trumper; ‘please look in ou may 


remember.” 


and } 


*“Do what he ,’ ordered the officer 
The girl bit her | ant her 
the flap of the enve lope and peered withir she even it 


inched shoulders, unhooked 
serted two fingers and examined a tag 

“Imported French 
and they cost twenty-nine dollars 


she reported; brown, size 


hose,”’ 
eight and a half ind 
eighty cents the 


“Gee! 


pair o 

’ breathed the policeman. ‘ How many pairs are 

there 
“Ona.” you have 


Here; 


‘The size fits me, but 
know that the price doesn't 


she answered 
to take only one look to 
take them back quickly 
thrust the 
“Me!” he cried, drawing away 

ngs! Why, my dear young lady, I'd rather go home 


th a stick of dynamite in my pocket 


please 
one 


toward Trumper 
‘A pair of long silk 


parcel 


hen you,” said the girl, offering the packet to the 
er, who swiftly clasped his hands behind his back 

N 1 your life!’’ he asserted ‘I’m married too.’ 
Y two ” cried the girl, threw back her 
exclu 


big 

laughed as if once more she assumed the 
Borough of Manhattan. 

iend plucked her cloak and gasped, “ Betty, re 


i\t u . i rit 
Her fr 


membet ea 


where you are, 
said Trumper, feeling for card and pen 
You give me your name and ad- 


I'll advertise, and 


I'll 1 you,” 
‘Here’s my 
sand take the slithery things home 
just keep the leg 


card 


I body answers—why, you wear 
How’s that “3 

“ Perfect,”’ replied the policeman. “It 

The impatient blare of a motor horn interrupted him. 
He turned to pive the impertinent driver a piece of his 


mind, but Trumper stopped 


captain 


out of pony peonage on the stage and launched her on the 


road to marrying Jimmy Van Peiss and his millions had 
he felt such creative elation. There was something deserv 
ing of attention in this youngster of the gay step and gayer 
ighter He did not 


as surely as Galatea 


was there 
the hand 
the 


know ‘ bi t 


vuld dig it out for all tl orld see, an 
hat should give it life 


! would ; 


had promised er he 

gs. Well, 
back of a menu card he evolved the foll 
Fifth Avenue, between Forty-fourth and Fifty 
parcel containing two articles of wear. Owner may 


He paused for a moment 


a promis¢ 
wing ‘Found on 
seventh, a 
identily 
added 


number of 


by telephone ther 

‘between four and five P.M.,” 

the apparatus in his studio 
He filed the advertisement and felt that he 

made good his word but had turned 

Miss Elizabeth Bannon had 


would have to go down three flights of st: 


and inserted the 


tony 
contract 
telephone There would probably have beer 

but she could 
Upon reading the advertisement, if she 
} 


for her to do so, even if he gave her number 
that 
thought about the matter at all, s 


thoughtfulness and would call up in due 


not know 
1e would appreciate his 
course to ask when 
she might safely start wearing the hosiery 

At two minute the 


when Trumper was alone in 


four on following after: 


the 


past 


tudl potteri 


ang. He wa 


that 


crayon and sketch pad, the telephone 
prised, and wondered who it could be, as 
was used far more frequently for 
picked up the 
answered. He 


special 
strument outgoing thar 
for incoming messages. He receiv 
said, ‘‘Hello?’’ A woman’s 


markable memory for tonal qualities and was instant 


Voce 


he was listening to the speaker for the first time in hi 
‘I’m calling you about the advertisement in morning 
paper,”’ said the lady coolly “I dropped a package—ar 


envelope, really —containing two articles of wear 


Indeed,” said T 
they - 

“Two importe 
eight anda half 

Instinctively 
before he 
nd. What 


, matter 


nie 
piece 


Ke You 


engagemet 


t 


advertisement 
1 a postal order 
120 Wall Street, for 
me your maliing i 
t 


r forty-four 


ila ty 
Well, | was bor 
nad the 





ass, officer; let 


a oon as we 


So long 


iT No need 


entire out 

stopping of the 

Mr. Williams 

sat in the shadow of his cab 
one ear opened toward 
As he 


caught a last glimpse of the 


had 


wit! 
the lowered window 
name and 
back 
look of 


admi 


address ” the 
rrumper’s card, a 
awe mingled witt 
aasil 


ation spr r his face 


and nto fh eyes “Se” 


Magyar, 


Is done 


mused that ts 


now it 
The thought the 


aid 


ivs and means 


more he 
the more 
‘rumper to a 

$s partnershniy 

nha stepped 
girl's foot and 
tried to 


talk to her 


about it, but here was one 


who without exciting suspl 


lon or enmit 


y arranged for 


amember ol tl 


e police force 
formal intro 

the conn 
adaress and 
imber of his 
presented her 
mported silk 
Within ten 
ng laid eyes 
first time 


to art in the 


Adding finesse 
manner of him who paints 
the lily, Two-Point Brom- 


leigh had not even per- 
. , 
himself one small 


sort ol 


mitted 
lie! That 
comprehensive efficie ncy to 
Magy ar 


d doff one of his 


was the 
whict humbly 
cou new 
hats 

Although wholly uncon- 
scious of his friend’s com- 
mendation, Trumper went 
to a late lunch feeling un- 


. PA anuren. 
well satisfied with 


aly 
usually 














himself. Not since he had 
dragged an ungainly maiden 


“Get the Idea,’’ Whispered Trumper, Hotding Her 


Hand Tightly; 


“Get it, and Cling to It"’ 
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AND WEST IS WE 


By KENNETH L. ROBERTS 


March 15,1924 


Knut Gjerset, in his 
History of the Norwe 
gian People, says con- 
cerning Norwegians in 








the United States 
“The freedom of the 
Norwegian people is the 
result of long develop 
ment, and thei 
gle for libe rty 
of the same ¢ 
tive sort as that of the 
They didn't 
win itsuddenly through 


strug- 
has been 


onserva 
English 
a revolutionary 


ing; but the 
which lasted 


upris 
struggle, 
through 
centuri was waged 
for the sake of presery 
ing the freedom whict 
was their 

immemork 

out the period 
with 
flicts 


of unio 
Denmark, 

were mal 
cattered, but so | 
that 


intense piri 


they fostered 
erty and serve 
develop a marked will 
fulnes popular « 
acter 

long strugyg 
wegian peopl 
have de veloped 
self-assertive 


temperament 





spirit of libert 


tere 





dge; and that by working for only four 
instead of 
in Norway, 
ifficient amount of food to support 


i day during the summer months, 
hour that one had 


isily ra 


twenty to work one 
ould « 
d as hungry a family as the most enthusiastic 

rwe, could raise 
When the original 
‘1, a number 


lubtou 


America reached Nor 
of Quakers who heard them shook 


rumors about 


ly over the wild tales, and then raised 
sunt of money to send two investigators to 
rhe 
on and Knud Olsen Ride, and Peer 


ars in making their investi 


tudy conditior nvestigators that they 


came back to Norway, they 
ibout America hadn't been exag 
ult everal determined to 
emigrants, fifty-two in 
July 4, 1825, and reached 


a trip that would probably 


families 
Norwegian 
tavanger, 
ninth 
ic travelers of the present day, 
anguish thei 
ours around the first of 


creams of when 
three 


ecessity of complying with the 


Norwegians as Pioneers 


ce to Murray, Orleans County, New 
November 


rere ant 


re in They purchased 
agreed to pay for it in ten 
ind then, in order to earn enough 
ough the winter, they threshed their 


} 


it 
their flails, taking every eleventh 
nigrated from Norway to America 
d in the seventy years between 1850 
10,000 Norwegians emigrated to the 
umbers don’t compare favorably 
come to America from Russia 
immigrants from Russia or Italy 
while she was engaged in clearing her 
lating her waste lands and perfecting her 
ment; but after the work of the pioneers 
complished and plenty of factories had risen in 


it have 
ery few 


to attract cheap laborers from Europe, the in- 
of these eastern and southern countries began to 
America by the 
han 800.000 


7 
millon 

America 
So did 


Immigrants to 


fore »war. So did Russia. 


Scotch Emigrants From Glasgow Bound for America 
Austria-Hungary. Norway took seventy years to send 
800,000, but Norway’s 800,000 were different. 

Nearly 50 per cent of all Norwegians in 
farmers 

Great them flocked to the Northwestern 
states and became strong factors in the political and eco 
nomic development of these states. A state official of Min- 
nesota recently declared that about one-third of the farms 
of Minnesota were owned by Norwegians or the descend 
ants of Norwegians 

There were 165,000 farms in Minnesota at that time, so 
that Norwegians would have owned 55,000 farms. If one 
makes a conservative estimate that these farms average 


America are 


numbers of 


300 acres apiece and have a value of $12,000 the property 
of the Norwegian farmers of Minnesota alone will show a 
valuation of $660,000,000 

There are no illiterates 


rigid adherence to e 
tablished prir 


conservatl 


ciple 
and a 
thought clearly noticeable in their political life in the New 
World. They have for the most part joined the Republica: 
Party, which represented the principles of freedom and the 
rights of man in the Civil War. They found in thi 
to a large extent their own ideals clung 
to it with a fidelity which finds an explanation in their owt 
long st ruggle for liberty 
“In politics a Norwegian could never be an 
He takes the matter seriously, and demands clear issues 


m ol 


party 
and have 
opportu! ist 


this rea 


politi 


and rigid principles which he can sanction. For 
son he is never very successful in American city 
where bosses have held sway, where everything 1s allowed 
and where principles are often regarded as politica! 
ity. . . The Norwegian-American 
regarded new parties and untried political principle 

skepticism, and have maintained that 
uld best 


stupid 
paper have alway 
wit! 


reforms and true progress ¢ 





in Norway with the ex 
ception of imbeciles; and 
centuries of 
struggle for political lib 
erty, all Norwegians are 
well grounded in popular 
self-government 
quently Norwegian immi 
grants have readily fitted 
into the political life of the 
United States and taken an 


because of 


Conse 


active part in government, 
A recent compilation of 
Norwegian political activ 

the United States 
that five Norwe 
gians have been governors 
four have been 
lieutenant 
twelve have 
sentatives; three have been 
United States 
and the mother of Senator 
Smoot, of Utah, was a Nor 
wegian; eight have 
secretaries of state; 

have been state treasurers; 
four have been state audi 
tors; two have been judges 
of state supreme courts; 
and there have been other 


ities in 
s howed 


of states; 
governors: 
been repre- 


senators 


been 


seven 





be secured through a tried old party 


Raw Propaganda 


MHERE is a mistaken impre 
many parts of the 
tered by misleading statements 


ion it 
country, fos 
issued 
by persons and organizations that are 
interested in securing free admission 
into America of European slum dwell 
ers, that the existing movement for 
immigration restriction in America 
is the result of racial and religiou 
bigotry 

This claim 
in a 
appeared on editorial desks in new 
paper offices in many 
country. It is an expensive 
printed on heavy, glossy 


is made, f¢ 
which has 


r example 
magazine recently 
parts of the 
maga 


zine, paper, 


and it devotes a large amo : 
to declaring heatedly that 
cannot exist without 
of immigrants from and 
Eastern Europe; that the demand for 
immigration restriction comes from 
“an alert money-puffed lobby it 
Washington,”’ which, 
purpose, exerts 
with threats of political annihilation, 


int of space 
America 
numbers 
Southern 


large 


“with selfis! 


constant pressure, 


to secure in the forthcoming Congress 








high positions in state and 
Federal governments held 
by Norwegians. 


A Norwegian Fisherman With the Grand« 
father of All the Flounders 


a permanent restriction of immigra 
and that those who are de 
manding such restriction “ forget that 


tion”; 
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America was discovered by a Genoese whose caravel, in 
1492, was manned by Roman Catholics, Jews, Portuguese 


Italians and Spaniards--men from the South and East of 


Europe.” 

A notice on the front page of the magazine states that 
“editors and publishers of newspapers and periodicals are 
invited to reprint the material appearing in it, and claim 


full credit 


It might be well to repeat at this juncture that the desire 
by 


1 
ace hatred and bigotry, has been and still is inspired by 


lor immigration restriction, instead of being i spirec 


the extremely low types of immigrants that have been 
warming to th country from Eastern and Souther 
Kurope 

The demand for restriction comes from the persons 
who have had the closest and most unbiased contact witl 


t 


immigration American consular and diplomatic officers 


in Europe, American military attachés, the Europear 
correspondents of reputable Americar newspapers and 
magazines, and all Americans who are not blinded to the 
ils of Eastern and Southern European immigration by 

‘ : 


financial ties. and it also comes from great 
of Americans whose eyes have suddenly beer 
by the reports of these experienced, trustworthy 

1 unprejudiced American observers 

And no immigration restrictionist forgets that Columbus 

overed America. The fact that the Santa Maria blur 

d into a litthe West Indian island in its eff 


has nothing whatever to do with America’s immigra 


orts to react! 


“our industrial system 
functioning without the immigrant,” that its 
de per d upon the 


large influx of foreigners,’”’ and that “‘ without 


its extension today 


he country’s expansion is ended, its progress 

velopment ended and opportunity banned,” 

hat “Germans built up Pennsyly 
developed the grain fields of Iowa, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota and the Dakotas; the Scotch, Welsh and Iris} 


e elemental work in the stone quarries, in the coal 


ania; Scandi- 


ron mines, and the manual labor native Americans 
inclination on art of immigration re 
to keep these people out of America 


in Tact 1s to in 





George Washington was probably in 

a better position to know the make 
up of the American people after he had 
served two terms as President than are 
present-day propagandists for unre 
stricted immigration from Southeast 
ern Europe. He stated in his Farewell 
that “with slight shades of 

- they had “the same re 
manne! habits and political 
principles.”” They were Northwester? 
Europeans a race and type markedly 
similar in all countries, and extreme! 
different rom the races and types 
that one finds in Southern and Easterr 

I urope 

Some persons call this race and type 
Germanic, some call it Nordic; but it 
] j 


iondic or 


can be called Scandic or B 
Atlantic or anything at all without 
altering the fact that it is the type that 
is common to Northwestern Europe 
which colonized, built up and wrote the 
laws of America, and which America 
wants to keep as her predominant type 
without further uncontrolled dilution 
from the very different types from the 
south and east 

Migrations f1 Norway and Den 








mark poured into Scotland during the maaan 
ninth century and fixed the Scotch 
type Later the Scotch went over to 
Ireland and established the so-called sh ty 
England, Belgium and France were heavily affected | 
so-called Germanic invasions. The purest examples of t} 
Germanic types are found in Sweden, with Norway, De 
mark, Holland, Germany, England and Scotland runr 
it a close second. This general type has become t 
American type, just as it has become the Canadian, t! 
Australian and the New Zealand type 

“The whole idea of relative race values,”’ declare 
antirestrictionists, “‘is objectionable, unreasonable 
grossly offensive It is not science, 


Ever since Edmund Burke's famous 


Attractive Members of Norway's 





Wale Ireland, Germany, Norway, 
Sweden, Denmark, Holland, Belgium 
Francefrom the countries, ir 
whose immigrants have best 
the abuity and inclination to 
grasp American institutions and take 
in its national life 

The people that the restrictionists 
to restrict are those who differ so 
from the early immigrants and 
sts who formed the American 
that they set themselves apart 
the American people in their 
their ideas and their manner 
and show little ability or in- 

for American citizenship. 


Washington Knew 


| ips antirestrictionists, all of whom 
appear to hold br fs for the immi 
ts from Southern and Eastern Eu 
the immigrant 

and Western Europe, 


that there is any way of 


Southeastern Huropeans 
make undesirable immigrants. One of 
New York’s greatest newspapers, which 

read by large numbers of influential 
\mericans, recently printed on its edi 
torial page a series of articles denounc 
ing immigratior restriction, denying 
it America was settled and built by 
of similar race and type, claim 
at America must have illiterate 
n immigration for farm labor and 
ubway digging, since “‘literates, native 
foreign-born, will scarcely ever et 
I in such pursuits,”’ and adding 
show that English-bor 
immigrants are least disposed to be 
come naturalized here because of their 
greater attachment to their nonperse 
uting native land.” 


Such statements as these are being 
sown broadcast over the country. They 
are particularly dangerous when giver 


the implied editorial approval of great 





newspapers, for they may lead the 
American people to think that the evils 
} 





of unrestricted immigration have been 


exaggerated 


A Norwegian Family in Their Sunday Costumes 





Younger Set 


Co 





ntinueé 


d 


on 


admit 
eudo- 
\ 


fairly 


Imund 


yone 

gence 

rn Euro 
ile the 
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GRETCHEN’S FORTY WINKS 


ratched with brittle 
blew the wet laundry 
ow before night, sure 
raised the 
tmas qué but 
his own front porch, 


if course, 


tion; 


uburban sky that he 


ibout the weather 


ly into the house and 
Id twilight 
m above he he: 
the nursemaid 
terminable 
ted chiefly 
nut, Maxy!”’ 
punctuated 
bumping 
of small, 


| light and 

mm and turned 

He put his bulg 

ibie, and sitting 
oung 


min 


citi 
iberatel 
him when 
dow! 
i time, cr 


They 
much more 
that they 
iolent hate of which only 


over it had 
in love 
hated 


ouny 


ome moment 


ind they were 
is only seldom 


wer Was still actively sensitive to 


id abruptly I want to talk to 
red, ‘Titian-haired girl, vivid as a 
d him wonderingly into the living 
ne il 


tonight [I’m going to 


end of the 
What’ 


down at the 


Go on.” 


ind settled at 


ora cigurette 
to the sola 


e off. Her hand, palm 
Well, what is it?”’ he 


should 
automatically in 


eemed incredible that she 


e fumbled his 


pered. “I didn’t mean to inter 


They exchanged a tense 


time and he 
more than light a 


zed mutely this 


had done no 


By F. Scott Fitzgerald 


ILLUSTRATED 


Br CHARLES D. 





“Why, Roger, You Must be Crazy! 


I Knou 


Don't You Think 
What Day it Is?"* 
cigarette; but when he was in this mood her slightest posi 
tive action irritated him beyond measure 

“When you've got time to listen,” he said crossly, ‘‘ you 
might be interested in discussing the poorhouse question 
with me 

“What poorhouse?” 
sat quiet as 


Her eyes were wide, startled; she 
au mouse 

“That was just to get your attention. But, beginning 
tonight, I start on what'll probably be the most important 
six weeks of my life —the six weeks that'll decide whether 
going on forever in this rotten little house in this 
rotten little suburban town.” 


we're 


Boredom replaced elarm in Gretchen's black eyes. She 
was a Southern girl and any question that had to do with 
getting ahead in the world always tended to give her a 
headache 

“Six months ago I left the New York Lithographic 
Company,” announced Roger, ‘‘and went in the adver 
tising business for myself.” 

“| know,” interrupted Gretchen resentfully; ‘and now 
instead of getting six hundred a month sure, we're living on 
a risky five hundred.” 

“Gretchen,” said Roger sharply, ‘if you'll just believe 
in me as hard as you can for six weeks more we'll be rich. 
I’ve got a chance now to get some of the biggest accounts 
in the country.”” He hesitated. ‘‘And for these six weeks 
we won't go out at all and we won’t have anyone here. I’m 
going to bring home work every night and we'll pull down 


MITCHELL 


all the blinds and if anyone rings the doorbell 
we won't answer.” 

He smiled airily as if it were a new game they 
were going to play. Then, as Gretchen 
silent, his smile faded and he looked at her un- 
certainly 

‘Well, what’s the matter?” 
finally. 


was 


she broke out 
“Do you expect me to jump up and 
You do enough work as 
If you try to do any 
more you'll end up with a 
breakdown. I 


sing? 
it 1s. 
nervous read 
about a 

“Don’t worry about me,”’ he 
interrupted; ‘I’m all 
Sut you’re going to be bored 
to death sitting 
evening.” 

“No, I 
without 
tonight.” 

“What about tonight?” 

“George Tompkins asked us 
to dinner.” 

“Did you accept?” 

“Of course [ did,” she 
‘““Why not 


talking about 


right 
here every 
said 


won't,” she 


conviction — ‘‘except 


impatiently 

You're always 
what a terrible neighborhood 
this is and I thought 


you'd like to go to a nicer one 


may be 


for a change.”’ 
“When I go to a nice 
neighborhood I want to go for 
good,” he said grimly 
“Well, can we go?” 
7" suppose we'll have t 
you've accepted.” 
Somewhat to his annoy 


the 


ince 
conversation 
Gretchen 

and kissed 


abruptly 
jumped up 
him sketchily and 
into the kitchen to 
light the hot water for a bath 
With a sigh he carefully de 
posited his portfolio behind the 


t nded 


rushed 


bookcase—it contained only 


ketches and layouts for di 
play advertising, but it seemed 
to him the first thing a burglar 
would look for. Then he 


abstractedly upstairs 


went 
, dropped 
into the baby’s room for a ca 
ual moist kiss and began dre 
ing for dinne 

rhey had no automobile 
Creorge 


‘Tompkin called 


them at 6:30. Tompkin 


a successful interior decorator 
ort of intensification of all the 
igned He was a 
mustache and a faint odor of imported perfume. He anc 
Roger had once roomed side 
in New York, but they 
the past five year 

“We 


night 


house Was 4 
had ever de 


with a 


and his own 


houses he 
broad, rosy 


man handsome 


by side in a boarding house 


had met only intermittently in 


told Roger to 
Here, 


ought to see each other more,’” he 
‘You ought to go out more often, old boy 
have a cocktail.”’ 
**No, thanks.” 
“No? , Well, your 
Gretchen?” 
**L love this house,” 


veautiful wife will--won't 


and 


at the Chinese tapestry that took up 


she exclaimed, taking the glass 
looking admiringly 
one whole wall of the 
**T like it,” 
to please myself and | 
Roger stared moodily around the room. 
**You look like the devil, 
a cocktail and cheer up.” 


living room 
said Tompkins with satisfaction I did it 
ucceeded,”” 
Roger " said his host ‘Have 
urged Gretchen 

“What?” Roger turned around absently 
thanks. I’ve got to work after I get home.” 

“Work!” Tompkins smiled 
yourself with work. Why don't you bring a little 
into your life—work a little, then play a little?” 

“That's what I tell him,’ said Gretchen. 

**Do you know an average business man’s day?” de- 
manded Tompkins as they went in to dinner. ‘Coffee in 
the morning, eight hours’ work interrupted by a bolted 
luncheon and then home again with dyspepsia and a bad 
temper to give the wife a pleasant evening.” 

Roger laughed shortly. 


“Have one,” 
“Oh, no, 


**Listen, Roger, you'll kill 


balance 
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“You've been going to the movies too much,” he said 
dryly. 

““What?”” Tompkins looked at him with some irrita- 
tion. ‘Movies? I’ve hardly ever been to the movies in my 
life. I think the movies are atrocious. My opinions on life 
are drawn from my own observations. I believe in a 
balanced life.” 

“What’s that?’’ demanded Roger 

“Well’’—he ‘“‘probably the best way to tell 


you would be to describe my Would that seem 


hesitated 
own day. 
horribly egotistic?”’ 

“Oh, no!” Gretchen looked at him with interest 
love to hear about it.’ 

“Well, in the morning I get up and go through a series 
of exercises. I’ve got one room fitted up as a little gym- 
nasium, and I punch the bag and do shadow boxing and 
weight pulling for an hour. Then after a cold bath 
There’s a thing now! Do you take a daily cold bath?” 

““No,”’ admitted Roger, ‘‘I take a hot bath in the 
ning three or four times a week.” 

A horrified silence fell. Tompkins and Gretchen ex- 
changed a glance as if something obscene had been said 

“What's the matter?”’ broke out Roger, glancing from 
to the other in some irritatior ‘You know I don’t 
I haven’t got the time.”’ 


‘I'd 


eve- 


one 
take a bath every day 
Tompkins gave a prolonged sigh 
**After my bath,’ he continued, ‘‘I have breakfast and 
office in New York, I work until four. 
and if it’s summer I hurry out here for nine 


drive to my where 
Then I lay 
holes of golf, orif it’s winter I play squash for an hour at my 
club. Then a good snappy game of bridge until dinner. 
Dinner is liable to have something to do with business, but 


Perhaps I’ve just finished a house for 


off, 


a pleasant way 
some customer and he wants me to be on hand for his first 
party to see that the lighting is soft enough and all that 
sort of thing. Or maybe I sit down with a good book of 
poetry and spend the evening alone. At any rate, I do 
something every night to get me out of myself.” 

“It must be wonderful,” said Gretchen enthusiastically. 
“I wish we lived like that.”’ 

Tompkins bent forward earnestly over the table 


“I’m the Friend of the Family and I'd Just as Soon See the Missus as the Mister."’ 


“You can,”’ he said impressively. “There's no reason 
why you shouldn’t. Look here, if Roger’li play nine holes 
of golf every day it’ll do wonders for him. He won’t know 
He'll do his work better tired 
What's the matter? 


Roger had perceptibly yawne d 


himself never get that 
nervous feeling 

He broke off 

“Roger,” cried Gretchen sharply, ‘“‘there’s no need to 
be so rude. If you did what George said, you'd be a lot 
better off.” “The 
latest is that he’s going to work at night for the next six 
going to pull down the blinds and 
He’s been doing it eve ry 


She turned indignantly to their host 
WeeKSs He says he’s 
shut us up like hermits in a cave 


Sunday for the last yea now he’s going to do it ever 


night for six weeks.’ 
Tompkins shook his head 
“*At the end of six weeks,” he remarked, 
Let me tell you, every private 
hospital in New York is full of cases like yours. You just 
the system a little far, 
bang !— you've And in order to save 
sixty hours you're laid up sixty weeks for repairs.”” He 
broke off, changed his tone and turned to Gretchen with 
asmile. ‘*Not to mention what happens to you 
to me it’s the wife rather than the husband who bears the 


sadly 


**he’ll be start 


ing for the sanitarium 


human nervy too and 


broken something 


strain ous 


It seems 


brunt of these insane periods of overwork.’ 

“I don’t mind,” protested Gretchen loyally 

“Yes, she does,”’ said Roger grimly; ‘‘she minds like 
the devil. She’s a shortsighted little egg and she thinks 
it’s going to be forever until I get started and she can have 
some new clothes. But it can’t be helped. The saddest 
thing about women is that, after all, their best t1 
sit down and fold their hands.” 

‘Your ideas on women are about twenty 
date,’’ said Tompkins pityingly. “*W 
and wait any more.” 

“Then they’d better marry of forty,” 
Roger stubbornly. “If agirl marries a young man for love 
she ought to be willing to make 
any sacrifice within reason, so 
husband keeps 


ick is to 


vears out of 
omen won't sit down 


mer insisted 


long as her 
going ahead.” 


I'd Put Away My Work and Get a Good Night's Sleep"’ 


He Smited Playfutly 


i5 


“Let’s not talk about it,” said Gretchen impatiently. 
‘Please, Roger, let’s have a good time just this once.” 

When Tompkins dropped them in front of their house 
at eleven Roger and Gretchen stood for a moment on the 
sidewalk looking at the There was a fine, 
damp, dusty snow in the air and Roger drew a k 
of it and put his arm around Gretchen exultantly 

“I can make more money than he can,” he said tensely 
‘And I'll be doing it i 

‘Forty days,” 
when ey ery body ‘ 


winter moon 


yng breath 


just forty days ey 
“It 
alway) 


long 
if | 


she sighed seems sucn a 


time lse 1s having fun 
could only sleep for forty days.”’ 
“Why don’t you, h« ’ Just take forty winks 


ou wake up every 


and 


} \ rll he fin 
when y thing tl be fine . 
She was silent for a moment 
” she asked thoughtfully, ‘do y 


said about taking me horseback mding on 


ou think 


‘Roger, George 
meant what he 
Sunday 

Roger frowned 


‘I don't know to heaven he 


Pr bably not l hope 
didn't.’” He hesitated. ‘‘As a matter of fact, he made me 
sort of sore tonight all that junk about his cold bath.” 

With their arms about each other, the y st irted up the 
walk to the house 

“T'll bet he doesn't take a cold bath every morning,” 
continued Roger ruminativels “or three times a week, 
He fumbled in his pocket for the key and inserted 
tin the lock with savage precision. Then he turned around 
“T'll bet he hasn't had a bath for a month.” 


either 
defi tly 
il 
FTER a fortnight of intensive 
4% days blurred into each other and passed by in blocks 
rom eight until 5:30 he was 


the commuting train, 
under 


work, Roger Halsey’s 


of twos and threes and fours. | 
Then a half 
scrawled notes on 


the dull yellow light By 7:30 his 


hour on 


in his office 
where he the backs of envelopes 
crayons, shears and 


Continued on Page 128 


“But if I Were You, Roger, 
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They 
imple 

»> which 
al 

wert 
on a 
would 


at the 


th} 
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fudith sur 
omething 


Ti said, and composed he r most 
She could see 


| t waiting for her 
door of what 
suuntry club and wa 


yr Mr. Pueffer to perfect 


im Was! 
had once been, evi 
the iced 
ome elaborate 


half 
now 


the « 


f the gaudy group were going through a 
Judith stuck up, talking before her more 
their custom, and referring 


perhaps intended to be 


than was 


with a tlatnes 
ter Belle, whom she was visiting, had 

the attitude 

You'll have to get used to roughing it 

Roughing it! Judith had 


ind woolly 
eniously equipped to minister to 
id said, “‘I suppose you never saw 
fact, 1 find it all 
tiny town, you 


As a 


rought up ina quite 


matter of 


I've spent abroad.” 
and Stan Pendarvis 
Those months 


ist Tew yeal 
e months she 
hardly counted 
f the 
n to America and try to make 
with its grandpaternal luster, 
ng experiment, formed a period 

| to discredit the country 
the Continent which she adored, 


world, had become re 


ting crowd which was Stan's 
resented its acceptance of her 

11 official beauty and Stan’s wife 
at the nadir of her 

Fifi Pynchon had telephoned 


dis 


u think has 
the wire. ‘‘I'm being called on 
outrageous? I tell Frank that 


It Was a Frightful Scene. 


happened?” Fifi’s 


I expect any day now that he’ll want me to trudge down to 
his office with a pail of lunch.” 
‘You are a tragic figure,” Judith laughed. ‘‘What’s the 


current outrage 


“I’ve had to invite some man from the West Frank 
thinks can be of use to him, to dinner. I just said, ‘Well, 
if I'm to be called on to do this humiliating sort of thing, 
I think at least it might be on a profit-sharing basis.’ 
Wasn't that clever of me? Of course he reminded me of 
how much it cost to have my neck done over. Really, you’d 
think I’d sold myself into bondage. I’m putting the man 
next to you. I knew I might just as well. He 
you any more than the rest of the guests would.” 

That night when Judith arrived, however, she 


can’t bore 


found 
Fifi exultant 

““My dear, he’s divine. He has eyes like a wolf 
effect he’s had on the women is wonderful. Just 
cinema when they flash back to a jungle, or a Babylonian 


The 


like a 


orgy 

It was really noticeable; but Judith was hardly in 
position to criticize. She herself had felt a little faint whe 
the stranger took her hand. And Jim had never glance 
at the others. In revenge, when the novelty of his physic: 
magnificence had worn off, they had christened him Judy’s 
cowboy 

Judith knew what they meant by it 
tude toward her there was just a trace of the range leader 

What a relief it was after Stan’s captious passion which 
depended on her looking her best and talking her wittiest, 
and exercising perpetually the social gift with which she 
had penetrated the world of Paris 

The women who nicknamed Jim hadn’t understood that. 
They were neither charitable nor ingenuous women; and 
yet, when they learned that she had asked Stan Pendarvis 
for a divorce to marry Jim Farley, they were genuinely 
exchange — as 


Even in Jim’s atti 


incredulous that she wished to make the 
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| é hese other 
would be that 
fail to 
supremacy 


ne 


women anyone 


should recognize Jim 

wondered 

Huber would think of 

Zelle, who 

her 

wasn't going to put or 

before Jim’s bride to be 
“Well,” her strident voicewa 

pro “IT try to call 

the 

lor maid, but 


darvis 


friends 


showing 


laiming, 
Kitenen maid 
I ca 
just plain hired hel 
we raise out here 

M Pueffer wabbk 

as though herr 

iad attracted a cau 

‘Mrs. Pendarvi 

omething awful hi 
pened. Doctor McLenar 
Was going to sit beside you 
I feel te 
ble, because I know you'd hav 
liked the doctor He’s our si 
ciety here, to Jim.’ 

“| hope it doesn’t throw your 
ecard out hope l¢ ssly,”” Ju 1y 
told her 

“Well, I wanted to explain 
There’ 
Gigsby, 


been called away 


man next 


s a young fellow named 


who comes from hers 
but is working on 


in New York He’s back or 


it and I thought may! 


a new Spape I 


Gigsby? 
‘What a cur 
It was apparently 


nate remark, becau 


ving her an uncertain glance 


Mrs. Pueffer said, ‘I'll 


him over and introduce him to 


bring 


vou 

Judith had a distinct impre 
sion that Mr ; 
offered on approval 
thought she would get Jim to 
tell Mrs. Pueffer she would take 
him sight but 
she had quite reached the 
locker-room door Mrs. Pueffer 
ran her down 

Mr. Gigsby was a 
pleasantly awkward y¢ 


Gigsby was t 


unseen; before 





we) 


not ur 


who had evidently not been in town long enough to 
local gossip, for his first remark, after Mrs. Puetfer had 
introduced and deserted him, was, ‘‘Say, I 


article in our Sunday supplement not long ago about 


read a ct iZY 
ome 
body named Pendarvi 

“Was that Why Did Larry 
Filly’s Name From Judy to Judas 

‘Yeah.” 

n her mind’s eye 
waited on her for their last interview, in 
ing clothes which changed him from the tweed persor 
He’d wanted her to 

He wa the 


Wagstaff Change Hi 


Girl?” 


Judith saw Larry Wagstaff as he 
immaculate mor: 
t 
whom she had grown accustomed 
reconsider her request for a divorce afraid 
scandal of one might shake the precariou 
Stan were steering through a choppy year 
been flippant 

‘*T believe,”’ she had told Larry, Aunt 
Kate are the only two people in America who still think 
there’s some connection between divorce and scandal. Be 
sides, everyone knows that Parisian divorces are expen 
It will be a good thing for your business, like those 
threw bread at was it 


and 
Judith had 


cralt he 


“that you and my 


sive 
Romans who the besiegers —or 
geese?” 

Flippancy annoyed Larry Wagstaff. He'd 
rage and flung it at her that she was being carr 
She’d been angry ther 
did Pendarvis 


flown into a 
ied away by 
a physical attraction 

“But how,”’ Mr. Gigsby was pondering, “ 
come into that?” 

‘There was a second part to the title,” Judith explained 
“It ended, Was it Because Judy Pendarvis Divorced His 
Best Friend? You see, my name is Judith.” 

She was so distrait that she had had no idea 
would affect him 

Mr. Gigsby grew crimson and began mouthing without 
In the silence Judith could hear 
other side of the half door. 


how it 


bringing forth any words 
Mr. Pueffer and Jim, on the 
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the nearest telegrap! 


Judith told Hattie to hurry to 


e she was gone, Jim’s sister panted 
Jim's wild 


to mari 


Jim,”’ Mr. Pueffer was remarking 
‘I certainly do congratulate you all right.” offi 
“Thanks, Walt.” ar, were you sick? a 
{ Jim to pretend not to notice his vulyarity Y wasn t ill I'm not going 
r ou t im? I 


‘Some little peach, 


It was nice o 
“How do you think she'll like living 
“*I don't believe he'll 


used to pretty hot dog 


mind.”’ 


‘Been 
that was what s! 


It was a 


n uncomfortable cony 

before Judith could move Jim ha ; 
“Has she? Why,S T. Pendary l i iusband, was Apparently one had scene 
one of the biggest swells in New Yor ty You ought to 
see the way she'd be treated at a party 
place lalling over themselves to t r as 1\ 
Te) ( 3s to leome th 


Kate Baxter, who was 


ast, all the ! 
orce in t family, paused 


dukes and 
dance with her.”’ 

nust feel, aloof and numb mis 
‘Now that your 


Judith 
won't marry 


‘I’ve left som n the dressing ! 
Mr. Gigsby | re?’ he 
And Mr. Gigsby At least 


ment 


been wired from Sarat 

rry Wagstaff 

yald Kimball 
t 


about w ay 


There 
reached the the 


n entrance 


race with La 


Judith sent for Archit 


oget hersomething totake her away 1 and had told her 
told Hattie to pack, " r all this trouble 

ying to write to Jim. It had always o ) ; 
him, because he wasn’t a literary pe , you a 
was impossible. Instead, she made 

can 


and sat at 


just interlocutory st 
stop it from getting to be 
} ‘When does it become final 
Nate nm . ” 
; ‘This coming Friday 
JUDY oe > . : 
There 3 no way or earth ther 


Mr. Kimball wasn’t very sympathetic 
of the law is that people shan’ 
Continued 


raweek otan would do 
been the first tenets 

1 
on Page 70 


ad 
couraged to shilly 








“How Astonishing of You!" 























Found Me,"' Judith Said, Swinging to Him. 
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54.40 OR Pl 


leaned 


ATHILD! MONTE 
back it 


her chair and scratched her 
with a commonplace vigor that 
with the 
ume nor the cold impersonal 
w York interior-decorating 


neither clingstone 


her days 


ition § it 
to her 
it 


it 

ol 
i »have her name 
lumn of uninter 
ipted gold stars on the honor 
t the 
her 


ii which hung inside 
chapel doar ‘ he rode 
tence to a 


That 


point of un 
week when it 

in for 
wed and 
bedroom 
d streets of 
to take her 
of the class 
regularity, 
told stare of 
the teacher, 


ed her 


tow! 

circle 

usted her 

and with the 
fever regarded 
who addres 
*Matild 
poke te 
temple, what 


Lord 
in the 


lid little Samuel 


when the 
little Samuel 
inswer the 


h and 


bear for persistence 
id once stated to Matilda, who was engaged 
r the chapel for a social, that she possessed a 
knack of making a place livable and attractive, and 
Although Miss 
} ad neve! considered it, she at once agreed to the 


become an interior decorator 


But Matilda wa 
shared in the universal female belief that 
ed a deep and sure understanding of how to 


merely a woman, which means 
she 
ally owr 
a home charming, backed by a sense of good taste 
would be cailed genius should persons capable of 
ng observe it in action 

1ajor assets of 


her 


belief and her persistence were the n 
Munty when she arrived in Manhattan, 
the f her mission as an apostle of 
Other » the world a safe plac e for de 
and 


soul 


with yreatnes 
might mak 
would democratize beauty 
ial and pleasing to the world. Her flaming 
scended each petty questionnaire of how and 


She floated in a sweetened fog of indefiniteness 


but she she 


in which she caught occasional glimpses of herself as the 
tri mind in a civilization gone mad over perfect 


eurtall her 


or entrancing lamp shades 
little side scenes of herself smiling gently 
iously as she glanced over cables from— yes, from 
ce of Wales, imploring her aid as the arbiter in refur- 
is castles in Whitecl apel or Soho or such lovely 
And she would then laugh quietly 
in her return cable the receipt which 


istles 

is perplexed mind and set the art world once 
iZOK 

The descent from sucl 

’ ity of finding an a 


idol 


saccharine speculations to the 
tual job in a studio of decorations 
for Matilda, It 

rected somewhat her dreamy impressions of the business 
stent. On the third day of her quest luck, 
sit was, was with her. She met the owner of a shop 

: leaving the premises. He tapped his fawn-colored 
walking stick and fingered his 
as he listened to her 


nece 
had been an cor 


smashing journey 


she Was persi 


oversize 


h chain 


Matilda Leaned Back and Sighed, and With Her Right Hand Administered a 


Gentle Scratch to Her Ankle 


“What did you say your name was?” 
irrelevantly 

“Matilda Munty 

Mr. Overly frowned, and a shadow of pain crossed his 
face and he pressed the back of his hand to his mouth. 

“ How frightful! Fancy handling objets d'art under such 
a handicap! Please try to show a trifle of imagination.’ 

He turned toward the rear of his shop 

“Harry, has anyone taken Miss Rutherford’s place in the 
sample department? No? Well, try out this young lady. 
i can’t recall her name. As a matter of fact, | want to for- 
get it. Do, please, make an honest effort to replace it with 
something that doesn’t rack one so. I fairly believe my 
nerves are ruined for the day. I could scream!" 

Matilda looked with interest and vast Mr. 
Clyde Overly. He represented the gate to her new world, 
and a very ornamental gate he was; so extremely decora- 
tive in fact that she felt some compunction concerning the 
mention of wages, but she conquered her hesitancy and put 
the question. 

“Wages?” gasped Mr. Overly. “‘Wages? There are ro 
wages here. Do you imagine you are working in a tannery? 
Your salary will be eighteen dollars each week. Harry, 
show Miss—for God’s sake change that name—show her 
about anyway, Harry, and tell her what she'll have to do.’ 

And Mr. Overly swung out the door into the bright 
morning sun, allowing the azure of heaven to take fresh 
inspiration from the cerulean of his collar. 

So Miss Munty set about learning her trade from the 
vantage point of sample girl with Clyde Overly, Inc. There 
was no great glory attached to such a position, but there 
was the chance to learn what the various wholesalers of 
decorative goods specialized in— that mauve was not a dis- 
tinct color but the generic term for almost any shade from 
an off-tone Du Barry rose to a sun-spoiled magenta, and 
that no sincere female aspirant in her business was ever 
seen without bobbed hair and a bundle of chintz samples 
under her arm. When Matilda had conquered these points 
she felt with some justice that the great fundamentals of 
the business were hers. And consequently, in possession of 
such knowledge, she began to figure on the day when her 


he ashed quite 


respect at 
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acquired capital was sufficient 
for her to set up in business 
for herself; that is, when she 
had put by one thousand dol- 
lars, or maybe eleven hundred 
dollars. 

Miss Munty, under the 
urge of Mr. Clyde Overly, 
and sensing herself that 
perhaps there was incongruity 
in mingling Matilda Munty 
with Florentine millefleurs, 
decided that all potential fu 
ture greatness should be 
woven around herself a 
Mathilde Del Monte 
Mathilde 


owner ol 


Del 
eight 


So it 
Monte, 
months’ 


Was 
the 

experience as an ap 
and an i 
growing belief that she 
sufficient to launch a decorat 


prentice decorator 
knew 
ing business of her own, who 


leaned back in her chair to 
old 
fashioned scratch and reread 
the letter from her father back 


home 


} , , 
solace her ankle with ar 


Vy dear daughter I 
hesitant to write again ¢ 
ing financial matters; 
to certain affairs of my 
turning out as I had every 
to expect, I am unable 
with the present situation 
understand as well 
splendid enthusias 
brother That 
happen to be 
judgment. is 
tance from 
not his fault 

In the recent football ec 
between the team ré 
and thos 


do feel 


oncern 


his college 
places of f 
loyalty carried him away to ar 
extent that he wagered sun 
which he hoped to win, but ur 
fortunately the reverse was true 
The total of his losses by these 
wagers dollar Of 
course I shall expect to defray a 
part of his misfortune, so if you 
can forward me $54.40 I ean add 
to it the $5.60 nece efface 
this debt of honor 

Of course I need not emphasize to you how essential it i 
do this, as you know how finely wrought your brother's s] 

I hope you are enjoying these pleasant autumn day 
forget each night to read a page in your Testament 


learning his 


Was Sixty 
sary to 


Do not 
Your loving father 
DELAFIELD MUNTY 


Matilda gazed cross-eyed with concentration for several 
minutes at the letter before pounding the desk with her 
little fist, which was in reality the most decorative thing it 
the room. 

“T will not. It’s uncanny. He has a perfect genius for 
knowing when I have saved something. This is the fourt} 
time Junior has needed help, and each time it’s 
won't do it. If they had any idea I'd saved two hundred 
dollars they'd ask for two hundred dollars. I’m throug! 
They don’t understand me at all. We have 
common. They are perfectly content to vegetate in that 
awful old house. They’re perfectly oblivious of anything 
fine, and I really believe they actually have no feelings. To 
sit night after night surrounded by those awful pieces of 
furniture ard not even have the desire to change them! 
Hopeless! Absolutely hopeless!” 

From the gloomy black cavern of the front of the shop, 
gloomy because both antiques and reproductions assume 
possibilities of perfection in a half light, heard Mr 
Overly calling her name. 

**Miss Del Monte!” 

Mr. Overly’s voice was laden with a great world weari- 
Art held no quality which he did not fully compre- 
hend. There were so few things of vital beauty on the 
earth that Mr. Overly was continually disappointed. Mr 
Clyde Overly found pleasure only in a terse and constant 
criticism of the work of absolutely all other decorators and 
all architects except his brother-in-law, who frequently 
swung ‘obs his way. 

Mr. Overly appeared in the doorway. An epic of suffer 
ing was written in his clenched jaw and clasped hands. 

“Please, Miss Del Monte. Please! A frightful person. 
I haven't the faintest idea of what he wishes. Do go out 
and take him over. My nerves are completely unstrung. 
He actually smokes cigars, the beast !”’ 


larger I 


nothing it 


she 


ness. 
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And Mr. Overly felt his way across the room to his 
private office. Even sight seemed to have been somewhat 
atrophied by his recent encounter. 

Miss Munty trembled a little had never been 
called upon to face a client before. This was her début 
She fluffed out the sides of her bobbed hair and recon- 
sidered for a moment the subject of mauve, recalled a 
chance remark of Mr. Overly’s that real salesmen found 
first what the buyer wanted and then unqualifiedly recom- 
mended that particular thing; and thus fortified, went out 
to meet fate in the dim room beyond 

I pon her entrance the customer dropped his cigar into a 
Ming jardiniére of a late Trenton manufacture and smiled 


She 


““Good morning. I’m a bachelor and have a bachelor 
apartment.” 

“Oh,” said Miss Del Monte. 

“Yes; and I want to have it sort of fixed up 
four rooms, but they are terrible now. Full of mission 


Couldn't y 


Only have 
stuff left over from college, you know ou sort of 
lay out a plan for them? Here’s a sketch of the arrange 
ment. Yes, | inade it myself. And recommend what you'd 
think was nice.” 

“Why, certainly,”’ said Miss Del Monte, buoyed up by 
her strong belief that she knew all about interiors because 
she knew that Hepplewhite made console tables with thin 
“T'll be pleased to help you. What tremendous pos 
sibilities that living room has,” Miss Del Monte, 
indicating a room on the sketch before her. ‘‘So cozy. | 


legs 
sald 


detest large living rooms.” 

‘““No,” corrected the client gently 
down; that’s the kitchenette.” 

“Oh, of course. How foolish of me! That is 
You have a superb chance to do the unusual thing 
Something a little out of the ordinary, you know 
Maybe a monastic effect. Early oak 
and egg-white rough plaster— essentially masculine.” 

“Well, yes, that might do; but I'd rather had an idea in 
my head of sticking to the finest of the stuff that came 
towards the end of the Knickerbocker period about 1820 
Although, of course, according to Washington Irving, that 
period lasted until 1840.’ 

“Knickerbocker?’’ questioned Miss Del Monte, pictur- 
ing a windowful of sport clothes 

“Yes. The middle Duncan Phyfe type. Just before his 
transition into the adopted Empire, while he still had the 
mm strong in his work 


“You have it upside 


much better, 
isn’t it? 
there. 

Nothing hackneyed, 


influences of Sherat« 
I think that was a charming era.” 
“Oh, so do I,” caroled Mathilde, quick 
to perceive that she was far from shore 
She that was English and 
mahogany was Colonial and walnut was 
French, and she had 
thought that was all 
there was to it. But 
that one should have 
to know such minutize 


knew oak 


as this—well, she hadn't even realized there were such 
extents to her business. As a matter of fact, neither had 
the successful Mr. Clyde Overly. 

Had he been confronted with the charge, however, he 
would have dismissed it with a condescending look and the 
words, ‘‘My dear man, | understand all that perfectly; 
but can’t you see that that entire period lacked the essen 
tial vitality ?—-and I refuse always to emasculate my work 
with anything decadent.” 

Whatever Mr. Overly chanced to dislike always lacked 
the essential vitality 

“Oh, so do I,” said Mathilde. “A perfectly charming 
era. I had thought of it at the beginning; but to be per 
fectly frank with you, you looked like a person who pre 
ferred the early oak and rough plaster.” 

A thoughtful grimace struck the gentleman's face 

“That's funny. I don’t know whether to be pleased or 
not Eight decorators have said about the same thing 
‘My dear sir, what you want is something a little out of the 
ordinary Nothing hackneyed. A monastic effect. Oak 
Troweled plaster. Ship models over the mantel 
tially masculine.’ But I'll be darned if I do; 
as I’ve got to pay, I want to have some say in the matter 
And I can’t see where it’s original if every damned deco 
rator—excuse me, but I’m sort of sore 
same scheme. I’m tired. Look Do you actually 
know anything about the period I mentioned—the Knich 
erbocker? Tell me the truth. Nothing will jump out and 
bite you if you don’t know.” 

Even ordinarily Matilda inclined toward the trutl 
thus, face to face with a flat inquiry cor 
tempted to explain her admission 

“No, I don’t. You see, I'm new at this ar 
But I will know. And know a lot, too, really; 
up my mind I go through with a thing. It’s an awfully 
big thing to ask, but if you'll chance at thi 
apartment I'll study the thing day and night until I know 
more than almost anyone else. I mean it.” 

The client was observing Matilda's sincerity with a sur 


Essen 


and as long 


here! 


and 
cerning it, she at 
1 1’m learning 

when | make 


give me a 


prised interest as she finished 

“By George, this is refreshing. All the 
floundered about and spilled the most awful lot of misi: 
Even Overly, the old sweetheart, pulled some 


others have 


formation 
terrible facts on me 
You interest me 


sition trangely. What's your name? 


recommends the 


Not a single soul put up your propo 


For the nonessential truth 
Matilda, and also she forgot herself 
“Matilda Munty-—no, | mean Miss Del Monte 
“Well, which is it?” 
It's Miss Del Monte 

‘And Matilda Munty outside 

Matilda nodded and tried to look ver 

The gentleman gazed for a space at a 
and a fur-trimmed sofa cushion, and muttered, “It 
be. No question about it It should be Coérd 
fectly.”’ 

He rubbed his hat on his sleeve 

“Well, I'll be on my way 
you Thanks.” 

Mr Overly called her to his 
had departed 

‘Who was that frightful person, Miss Del Monte?” 

It was unpremeditated fortune that a chair 

be behind Matilda as she slumped 

“Oh, my gracious, Mr. Overly! I « 
ask him. Isn't that awful?’ 

Mr. Overly was 

“Yes.” 

“I’m so sorry. He 
ment and I sugyested the things y 
the others 
plaster 
didn't 
and Knickerbocker Ly pe 
it it 


moment even was strong in 


here 


d gnified 
lace lamp shade 


should 


and took outal 
Perhaps I'll come 
and Set 


office immediately 


; 


omple tely { rgot 


sincere 


yet simple 
wanted help on a four-room apart 

ve always heard you and 
and 1 up! 
‘Essentially masculine,’ I think you say. But he 
and insisted on Duncan Phyfe 
And--and I didn’t know an 

eemed to sense 


it I didn’t know 


recommend to men— English oab 


seem to care tor it, 


and he that and asked me 
and I had to ada 
could I do?” 

Overly tur 
Do you mean to say jy t him withou 


either his nan ri ing an effo ind his 


thing abot 


traight out, But what 


else 
ned white s lips twitched 


get away 


aid perhap 
might t-doilar 
He had money And you let 
' 


awa ay yt any sen nats 


twelve-thousal job 
roughs 
him get under 
atl cients 
what they 
come ( hip 


ow about ines 
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“Listen to That! Shri 
“Hopeless 
Money! 


Absolutely! 
Get Your Hat 
Let Me See You 
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Tihe Criminal as a Human Being 


The Molly 


Famous 


sinatin 


PIVUERE are fe 


A 
al 


Maguires Were Assasze 


Mine Owners and Superintendents 


yw more pe ople 


New Yorl 


than 


yo Ll am greeted 


sowery, in 


hub 


and football games, on the race track, 


C,00d m«¢ 


method 


ome 


pant 


elf 


t 


On Broad 
the 
heaters, at 

chief “ How are 
old friend, that 


rning 


om an 


i quiet nod or a whi 
> wants me to know that 


ious to be conspicuous 


ometimes actively 


retired. Our acquaint 


have begun year ayo 


the 


rime he as 


detec 


in ( 
is the tor and prose 
ip? you probably wonde 
lam a human being, and 
This has not 


es, policemer 


been a very 
or even 


till prevail in the deal 


and criminals, but gradually offi 


it 


between fifteer 


to 


own end 


to 


ecord 


any my 


deduction 


this violence is bad 
My rise as 


sterious 


e that 
an inves 
leuthing 
but to a compre 
y of the criminal, early 


in criminal matter 


riendship of criminals, based 


ne 
L 


Vivania at 


ea 
certs 


n 


wthods that 


iat 


umed 
veral nece 
dancer 


piume 


iuire 


ringleader 


I was born in the anthra 
the the 
inating mine owners and 


time when 


detective*‘agency ended 
were entirely 
James McParland, 
of 
sary qualification 

and an expert 
Burly 


until 


time 

the name James 
boxer, 
kicking 
one another's 


Also, he 


ind rigged as 


of shin 
hins 
had outwardly 
a greenhorn, 
lowly 


Pennsylvania and 


territory Gaining the 
ured evidence upon which 


were hung 


Taking the Phrenologist’s Advice 


ther 
othe 


Wi 


experience gained in the se 


War 


the Pinkerton agency 


admiration as 
nited State 


used my 
in the | 
One 


es Booth, the assassit 


been 
connected 
ol 
ret 
My 
road superintendent 
tera of the Molly Maguire 


t dange section 


was 


rou 


he was warned again and 


this outlaw organization 


unharmed 
When the 


were Se\ 


ctims, he was 


n children 


ecupation there 


ive worked right in my native 


hirt with a celluloid 


operator with little chance 


iken a job in a machine 


|_ Je 
er 


. 


shop, reporting for work 
at every morning 
and working until six 
every night None of the 
available occupations had 
the element of adventure 
that I expected from life 
Besides the excitement of 
the detective exploits of 
MeParland and 
uncles, I had written sey 
eral for 
Leslie’s Weekly and won 
a twenty-five-dollar prize 
So I was in no frame of mind to settle down to a routine 
trade 


seven 


my 


stories Fran} 


My great desire was travel and adventure 

To our little town one day there came a phrenologist, 
giving a performance in the town hall at which he lectured 
upon and read bumps. I knew he was coming and watched 
the two daily trains for him. I was right there to help him 
with his baggage and solicit work, distributing circulars, 
putting up advertising placards and taking tickets at the 
I stuck to him until he was leaving town, winning 
his thanks 

W hen | 


I asked 


door 
and that was all! 

saw that he did not mean t 

‘Would you mind feeling my bumps and 


0 pay me anything 
timidly, 
giving me one of your charts?’ 
These charts showed the human cranium divided into 
compartments, each denoting some special characteristic 
occupation in life. I was delighted when he gave me 
one and marked upon it two occupations for which the 
cience of phrenology declared 1 was peculiarly fitted 


or 


newspaper man and detective 

Father was a staunch Democrat, and the general trend 
of the town Democratic, and times in 
which parties meant more than they do today. But there 
a little paper called The Republican in the next town, 
and on this I secured a job at four dollars a week, walking 


was those were 


Wa 


seven miles to work in the morning and the same distance 
Father was fearful that the paper might 
eventually make a Republican of me. On the other hand, 
what a foundation this was for my future career! My 
employer, J. Harry Zerbey, was a rugged, progressive indi- 
vidual, who by his teachings gave me every inspiration to 
He now owns and edits two flourishing dailies 
Republican and The Morning Paper, at Pottsville, 
I learned the work of a country newspaper 
printer's devil, typesetter, press feeder, cub reporter. I was 
circulation agent, because [ sold or delivered on Saturday 
What joy to work 

night in the pressroom and get her out in the 
morning! After a time that, too, failed to supply 

the adventure | 
though it was interesting and 


home at night 


succet d 
The 


Pennsylvania 


all the papers that were printed 
all 
craved, 
taught me a great many 
things that are still useful 
So one day along came the 
Barnum and Bailey Circus 
It was the year they 
the sacred white elephant 
I joined out with the aggre 
gution and got a job in the 
ticket wayon 
ms with them I found plenty 
interest 


had 


In a few sea 


of adventure and 
traveling about the country 
Mhis 
tory 


also proved unsatistac 

not because 

circus life grew stale, but it 

led except that it 

yave me a great insight into 

the operations of the crim 

He was a crafty individual and bobbed up 

Newcomers 
The indi 

vidual who always worked within the law was 

the shell worker, the three-card 
O'Leary belt players, and so on; 


in time 


nowhere 


nal 
serenely in every stand we played 
in the grafting game were frequent 
numerous 
monte men 


not thieves in their own estimation, but giving 


By George S. 
Dougherty 


Former Deputy Commissioner and Chief of 


Detectives, New York Police Department 


the victim the gambler’s chance, so to speak 


of a feather surely flocked together. Sometimes they 


were ted, but soon were bailed out and back 


arre 
on the job 

One rubbed elbows so much with them that knowing the 
» I could recognize them at a 
Nearly all of 


ener } ered 


tribe was natural. | 
glance from their pe 
them dressed the part of a « 


got sé 
lliar characteristics 
colored vests, 
They 
m Long 

that they have adopted and wear alt 
| 


ana 


rook 


ts, unusual shoes and hats actually branded 


sul 


themselves i the bootleggers « Island, who are 


now so numerou adge 


of office so they can easily recognize one another avold 


confusion. Whole troupes of the criminal gentry used to 
Sometimes a general manager con 


the y 
new 


follow the red wagons 
were called, all 
tools 


trolled a number of mobs, a 


ired 


Inspection to determine 


territory, fixed coppers, | when n 


He paid regular visits of 


With 


how easy it would be to « 


conditions my circus experience I always 
atch these vain crooks, 
than 
and who always whined and whimpered 


they 


sidered themselves many degrees smarter 
tims 
nailed them 


someone smarter than were 


Familiar Faces in the Rogues’ Gallery 
fe BE a detective—that was the phrenologist’ 
pick! So at the age of twenty, with an experience o 
not enjoved by most hoys at tha 


Pinkert 


people and places 
boldly went to New York, wal i the 
and asked for a job 

It is not the cu 
apply for employment 
their man before they h 


this who 
Not 
ire | 


agency to hire perso! 
they! They 
He answers an ir 


tom oi 
know all about 
im nocently 
ted fron 
out-ol 
is hired and works for some time 


I was for twenty 


worded advertisement to a post-office box, is sele 
among a number of applicants, interviewed in an 
the-way office building 
before he knows in whose employ he is 
the operator 
of It is easy 
understand why they do not and will not engage persor 
applicants 
permit anyone to find employment with them and spy or 
their work and staff 

With me it was different. One of 
official. Another had gained a big reputation with the 
United States Secret Service in wartime. Besides, I wa 


three years in Pinkerton service, from 


superintendent criminal iny 


vestigations 


Their operations are so extensive they cannot 


my uncles as al 


Continued on Page 181 


“‘why, You're the 
First Bull I Ever 
Met That 1 Could 

Tatk To!"’ 








HERE is no more extraor- 
dinary thing in this world 





to contemplate than the 
infinite variety of 
preeminence in the 
congruous element. 
That f of from 
islands of Britain should have 
a long period of history, 





I 
1uman life in 
midst of this i 






a hand men the 





to dominate so 





istic common is from no 





in viewpoint 











obt 





sible as from the viewpoint to be alr 


reauicy 





contact with the 


We 










ontent to see us¢ 








less peoples elimi 
nated when neces 
iry, and we are 
all interested now- 
adays in the possi 
ble regeneration of 
those whom we re 
gard as being unre 
generate by means 
of an impositior 
upon them of o 
HZ2atior 





to the 

Ho ind lr the 
East Indies the 
Various peoples ol 
Europe in the vast 
lands of Africa; the 
world in conflict 





, lawle 


ne and leth 

irgy — the greatest 

f these problems 

are problems 
shared and there- 

{ } fore all of them 
diminish in one’ 

{ mind to the pro 


portions ol minor 








far 


come, ever 


with which they never could possibly hay 


it be 


of its least 


the 


-away fair little 


in the long run of 
ation 


popul 


Vast a 


ve any character 


incompreher 


ed by immediate 


are quite sufficiently familiar with nial concep 
tions and easily enough we get the idea of the white man’s 
burden, knowing that the white man shoulders it in order 
that it may not repose as an obstacle in his own path of 
progress. We have 
in the past beer 
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Contrasts and Contradictions 
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* said he, 


‘Then I must describe to y ~ ha replied, ‘one of the 
most important sights to be see n that country Every 
morning and every afternoon, on the streets of every city 
and town and hamlet and on every country road, you see 
companies ol b sand girl from tiny tots t » young men 








and young women —in school uniform and with book bags 


lung from their shoulders, trudging or romping along to or 









from school. These boys and girls throughout the 

are on a of absolute equality, and, up to a certair 
point, receive exactly the same instruction both spiritual 
nd secular, and in a single language. When you car 


that picture in India even on a 20 per cent scale 


| be approaching equality with the Japanese 


chology than t 


remem 





ese, dur 

inspiratior 
g and 

faith, whi 


ber 


andoned Buddhism 


a long period, received so 


ng 


he British 
that 


eve 


tr 
eX pe cted 
understar 
r could 


at 


a tremendous majority of Indians had 
the religion from which the 


ther 





efore they might bee 
to achieve a better 
iding of Indian psy 


I asked him, however, 


YY 
m 


apa 


J 
much ennebling 


and had reverted to the least unifying, upiift 


n,i 


modernizing principle 
n its finer and more subtle feature 


of the 


ond the comprehension even of most Indians 


» conglomerate 


Hindu 
, 8 really 


Hie ad 


mitted that this was true, and admitted also that the Indian 


effort to achieve political 
in much while the most important fact 


] 


emancipation could hardly result 


in the life of India 


continued to be religious and social enslavement 


When I 


this 


little 


beg 


disc 


an to write I 


ussion; | 


put, having mentioned 








propositior In 
comparison with 
that which the 
j handful of mer = 
I from the far-away 
} ands of Brita 
| have dealt with and must continue to de 
| Perhaps I should refer also to the J: 


and Formosa; not by way of including the 





al with in India 


in Korea 


» Japanese among 


Lpanese 


y the white races, but only by way of including them among 
the highly responsible races. Curiously enough, they have 
\ tried to establish a claim to Caucasian descent. One won- 

ders why, since they are what they are so superlatively. 

Quality and power, and net color and facial contour, should 

| determine the relationships of the various natior and 
perhaps they have begun to do so, since it is Instinctive in 
one’s mind to include the Japanese when considering the 
responsibilities of the socially eminent 

} No Basis for Comparison 

} 

N INDIA, time and again, I heard the Japanese referred 

} toasanobl example to be emulated by the Indians; but 
no Indian I ever talked with had a clear conception of the 

difference between the Indian peoples and the Japanese 

The difference is that the Japar ‘e grounded in a secure 
and profound sense of national whereas the Indians are 






] 


both 


ly and culturally 





numeric 








elves for ages to be ruled by aliens as the 





world’s one nation of helpless imbecile 

I wanted to 
h nation as an Indian nation 
feelings of an Indian, so I contented n 
him if he had ever been in Japan 





say to him that to begin 





but one 















hopelessly divided by innumerable rious differences and 
racial antagonisms. A distingt ndian said to me one 
. day, ‘‘We are a vastly greate than the Japanese 


have suffered our 


yugh we were the 


with there is no 


» hesitates to hurt 


iyself with asking 





The Viceregal Lodge, Simia, India 

He began earnestly to remind me t t India was the 
heritor ol a splendid culture wi t Vas deve ped ’ 
before the Japanese emerged a lentifiable race 

Ye aid | and what a pity it that 1 are ! 

prepared to scrap it, or at least ct lement nit a 
hamper you in your modern aspirat 

I then went on to say that tne Jay e al had @ 
ancient culture; not so ancient as the culture of India 
perhaps, but ancient enough; and that the ru y caste 


Japan, being Japanese first and samural @s a seconda 


consideration, had seen the wisd 





ym Ol mat gt i ire 
serve the ends of national ur ity whe the need Tor itiona 
unity presented itself A good mar the usage 1 
tioned by its code, which were out of harmony with West 
ern conceptions they either modified or aband as 
abolished the caste system and reést ned the ellg i 
Institutions in ich a that the became a mere | 
turesque and interesting backg ind r the | la if 
those qualities by which they were destined to prove the 
right to occupy the positior fre it N 
now So pe hia and indi put . 

‘You ca t make compar etween the pe ‘ I 
India and the Japanese,” said I because tne ul cene 
betwee! nem imo 1 ‘ ( - the 4 nt 
between the India and the Br a 

Just for purposes of argument, he refused for the moment 
to concede this and expatiated quite learnedly for a brief 
interval on the subject of Oriental-mindedness as opposed 
to Occidental-mindedness, saying that the Japanese had 
received from India, through China and Korea, the 
cipal religion and a large part of their finest culture, and 
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government new 
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{a democrat s 
tru and the 
lo fail to do t 
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pipe I in legislat I 
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MIMIOIN ANID TWEE MIAUN 


By FRANCIS DANA 


ILLUSTRATED BY WILLIAM KEMP STARRETT 


Immeasurably below Gideon T. Welkin, yet high in the 
ervice ol the te mple was Mr. Sloat, superintendent of the 
building. If anybody had suggested to Mr. Sloat that i 
admirable condition and enormous rentals were due, not 
} but to that of an able staff of heads of 

by Mr. Welkin himself and codperat 
ng smoothly in loyal awe of that formidable chief, Mr 
would hay uissed the suggestion as a sorry Jest 
worth his ai tior No one, more than he, would 
ve been astonished to learn that he stood in his posi 
as nominal head of that staff merely as a sort of privat 
monument to the memory of that one of his owr 
who, yea before, had made an indelible mark 
heart of Mr. Welkin by clining to marry him 
Mr. Sloat, cherishing a high sense of personal 
assumed that disgusted look known to the unlettered 
expressive offspring of Manhattan’s East Side as 
d at Wentworth Wadsworth 
ou in here?”’ 
in, sir, sent me with this.” 
smile was benignant a 
letter Mr. Sloat took the A 
garded » bearer with unconcealed amazemer! 
agalt 
Why Gideon T. Welkin should have thought it wor 
while to interest himself in behalf of this evidently 
pecunious being, conspicuously out of place in the halls 
Mammon, and appearing, in the eyes of Mr. Sloat, to be 
I've come to get.” what he mentally characterized as a ‘“‘bum,” wa 
** References?” beyond his imag! 
“But, Mr. Welkin, if you remem Man’s style well 
“Impudent, Ungrateful Hound Pup! Itt Fire Him Right Now!"’ ber, you hadn’t any references, 
Was His First Thought 


“ Experience, sir, is the very thing 
juite 
nation Nevertheless, he knew the Old 
enough to be aware that such a letter, 
from him, amounted to unstinted praise. Those init 
either, when you began.” G. T. W., signed in Mr. Welkin’s own savage ri 
“Tlow do you know that?” wrought upon Mr. Sloat ver 
tuilding was a towering temple of ‘I read it in an article in a Sunday paper-- Buccaneers Solomon 
was the lair and principal office of | in Business.” ‘Help yourself to a chair, Mr -er —- Wordsworth,” he 
Behemoth, a business corporation Mr. Welkin’s stare was changeless, unrevealing. found himself saying. ‘Mr. Welkin suggests that 
a aried powers, that inhabited three “What's your 

therthirty. There,in aninner sanctuary, name?” 

le, admired, dreaded, obeyed, sat ‘*Wentworth 
Wadsworth.” 

is no soul is often asserted, seldom Mr. Welkin’s gaze 
, for instance, was not only presi- moved, traveled 
tockholder but the very living soul slowly downthe long, 
ibiding there, dreaming the monster's lean, shabby figure 
f power, expansion and emolument, to its boots, noted 
k of organized men and thingsto that they shone 


lal 


much as the mystic seal 
said to have affected beings superhuman 


| 
' 
i 
Hulk 


bravely in adversity, 
morning came a sound of unprece- came slowly up 
ar at hand. The atmosphere of again, took in the 


tained unbroken for years in the gaunt lines of the 
{ hattered by a voice de face 


Appetite 
No, I'm here to make | pretty fair?” 
‘*Thank you, 
ntertained, looked into never better.” 
» by which, without rising, he Mr. Welkin turned 
ht be doing in the outer office. At abruptly to his desk, 
a young man of unusual stature pressed a_ button, 
appearance His hand was on the = spoke into the nickel 
forbidding, implacable, barred his mouthpiece of a flex 
ible tube connected 
owing interest, saw the visitor put with the wall 
ift the office boy gently aside, pass “Miss Beck let 
d fortuitously, but with agonizing — ter: 
ving foot of a stout clerk who came ‘“Mr. Stoat. Room 
m; turn and bow in leisurely, 
rasp witl leasant smile of greeting Bearer, Wentworth 
irgent protest, of a stalwart age tt PP sine 
with a cordiality that left it limp 
tor, with his heel planted firmly yuarantes 
the inner sanctuary, looking 1) Unmitig 
cheek, nerve, gall 
upon Welkin himself . mann 
abstinence too long endured, which enables him 
a suit fashioned evidently by a ets with it 
for a milder season ; ase es ened 
ind plenty 
unique intrusion, stirred the Wants pay. Start 
of it appeared upon his hard, = 9 eeadg ina 
= immediately, by way of 
dollars 
e work enough to earn it if you If he makes good, work him 
Welkir death. If he don’t, fire hir 


book agency or blackmail, any 


val the unusual accuracy of “That's all for the moment, 
Mr. Welkin was moved to Miss Beck. Let me have it at once, 
please, Chair by the fire, young Mr. Weitkin 


Saw the Visitor Put Forth His Other Hand, Lift the 
man,” 


Office Boy Gently Aside, Pass In 
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tentatively of course 
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tt 


a job in this offic 


nclined to adopt his suggestior 


“That, sir, 
greatly obliged 


Mr 


is ve 
to 
Sloat found 


sir” 


means the becomi 
It was not exactly 
tary man, for inst 
Mr. S$ 


been that as what 
acknowledging no 
right and an inferi 
if punctuation b 


as uttered | 


‘ry kind of you and Mr. We 
you both.” 

himself unaccountably 
»y this Wadswort! It 
ng and appropri ‘ 
the i haut 


ite 


‘sir’ de en ba as 


ance, to his subordinate — bi 


loat’s feelings were concerned it might as well 


it was the 


accorded t« 


superior, » an equal as 
yr by courtesy, used largely for purposes 
gentlemen of a somewhat older day 


f 
ol 


it as far 


bland and digni 


e 


I am 


Ikin. I 


rritated by the 


Was DY ri 
the mee 
of the mili 


fied 


am 


as 


have 


of 


Thi 
I'd 


sir, means ‘rotten ethics it sf 


Is to say 


something for nothing rather not 





recourse to euphemism 

glaring ‘But if you don’t mind instead, sir, advancing You will be glad now that at la fter much painstaking 
three dollars, to be duly earned and deducted from my _ investigation, I have found an acceptable opening, After a con 
first week's pay, that will be a decided convenience.” ! nee with M Lala lr. Well . , e great 

Mr sloat, althoug! inclined through instinctive and nee ek yt rs : ; “2 ose 
growing antipathy to begin and end Wentworth Wads concert ° . 
worth’s connection with his office by discharging him at I have take in a} ¢ 
once, was restrained, nevertheless, by the spell of those He paused and pondered, glanced up at the little window 
awful initials G. T. W at sight of which presidents and at the top of the wooder haft, caught the gleam of a star 
directors of subsidiary and allied corporatior chiefs of | and. thus ir spired, continued 
operations and expeditions, heads of departments and ; 
divisions it many lands, even skippe rs here and there or P ee aves ng . M 3 " = ote “¥ : 
the high seas, bowed down and were yood before whicl 5 keeping wit] ‘ : ‘ } apar 


lon’t lil 
Mr 









moat 
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| Smack! It Had Happened at Last Sioat Went Rolling, Lay Across the Door Now That it Had Happened, Wadsworth Feit No Regret 
= — nd 
) 
and Sloat, though his mind was not aware of the distin« it wa aid, a convenient number of hig! ft I t e reflected true nd make her 
| tion, felt it uncomfortably in his spleen and bristled with dignitaries political, at home and abroad t up tle w pride t e fee ke } 
executive dignity as a porcupine with quills begged, and procured legislation or granted conce ! i reading it t loud t 1dmiring poy t 
‘Report to my ad clerk, Mr. Bamber, in the morning Mr. Sloat, comforting himself somewhat by the re ‘ t did, in fact, awake e such fei the f 
for duty at 8:30 sharp.” tion of the words, “If he don’t, fire hin ind pron g M W adswort ‘ 
} ‘To Mr. Bambe r, sir, at 8:30.” his vexed soul to avail himself of them at the first oppor mothe idmit it u eserve he te 
| rth bowed and was going out, when Mr. Sloat, tunity, conjured up an office boy, scribbled brisk t pad a ' 
} fu tated by the bow, which in some way he could ind gave the result to Wadswort} 4d tees 
| not have defined did not seem at all the kind of bow a Hand that to my cashier a 1 go t and get “ 
persor Wadsworth’s position could afford, called him three dollar Jim, show Mr. Wadsvw h Mr id ea 
' “Here, hold or You're to have ten dollar now M ; 
} Mr. Sloat’s opinion of a man who was to have ten ur Boarded and lodged again afte pre u ter ‘ 
| earned dollars expressed itself disagreeably in his tone, but’ = on the hard outer crust of Manhattan, ble 1 with a jot ! Mr. W 
| ipon this point, to his surprise and further distaste — for it last, Wentworth Wadsworth sat on | bed 1 be 1 ‘ 
' who was this stray animal to refuse the bounty of the himself to a deferred dut 
Behemoth Compar >— the young man proved to be at one he job, to be ire Vas not ve remunerative, ! Wadsw ‘ 
th him et secure QO! the board, the Ie aid the better The the ue i ‘ 
“* Hardly cricket, that room Wa ne ol those whose salient characterist ny ‘ t ! ‘ 
4 “What?” narrow shalt extending upward through the roof and end pecting that tl ‘ 
There was in the manner of Wadsworth’s reply some-_ ing in the one tir window When Manhattan, lay even the lid ‘ 
thing of the indulgence of a kindly tutor toward a willing long hence exhumed for purposes of archwological re for him what " 
but not overintelligent pupil search, these rooms will infallibly give rise to the theor ime 
‘I said ‘hardly cricket’ slang, sir, I admit; and worse that its inhabitants were given, occasionally, to the pra Mr e | ‘ 
till, British slang, as if we hadn’t enough of the domestic tice of maintaining giraffes in close confinement on the partan boy with the en { \ . 























There ough 





t to be a prohibitive tariff 





he phrase 


upper floors of their houses 
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Ten Thousand for Everybod 


* 


perform in the good 
that ten grand a year 
ein the United States 
was not 
wife beater. We al 
yure At that 
t idea that there were 
what per 


tion ¢€ njoyed any such 


arning less 
time 
ng about 


aw the figures I got one of the great 
can look up the statisties for your- 
or accept my word for it that ten- 
earce 
of industrial corporations; and 
we selected bona fide propositions. 
our stocks really had value. 
hase of the business which I objected 


ceeded and 


ation that I was a sort of evangelist of dis- 
! wasn’t much different from a radical 

of our propaganda on a community. 
» time for that fact to dawn upon me, and it 
ve done so if the effects of it hadn't appeared 
tablishment 


effect 


Stenographers and book- 
all sorts of employes, including 
juit their jobs to join the selling force 

while he lasted — was a former 
he visited a plant that was being 
from our stock sales the effect 
strike. He was a loud-mouthed 
cheery greetings like a geyser. Arrayed 
peppermint-candy silk shirt, imitation 
created a veritable 


and 
amen 


more y 

ame as a 
pouted 
and ; s over his shoes, he 
He ‘ till 
veral of the bricklayers at work on the 

had to have a word with him. 
uch a rosy picture of stock selling that one 
enrolled in my foree during the 
It delayed the work on that factory 
xtent that the total cost of the lost time was 
thout twelve thousand dollars. Moreover, I 
doilars for every man he enrolled, and he 
one-hundred-dollar prize that month for having 

the largest number of new salesmen Four 

rly all those men were again laying bricks; 

ne who go through this experience never get 

y Join the great body of drifters who skip from 

ne employment to another, looking for ten thousand a year 


a member of the union in good 
iiveryone 


of those bricklayers 

owing ten days 

ich an ¢ 
ntualy 


id him three 


and 


trailing ths usive sum through all sorts of disap 
I No matter what happens to 


pointment 


thei 
with the chase until age cools the fever. 


them eems to be almost within 


yrast 
From Bright Outlook to Gloomy Reality 


turbulent field of endeavor wa 
incerity l 
truth 
rsonal word 


my was a mar 


whole I was a fanatic 
. which are offered 
one of many one of an inter 
a farmer residing in a small community 
: comfortable living his great ambition 
40 that I would not have to be a farmer 
education meant law school in the state 
, but that was what it meant, 
lL went. I had a taste for politics and 
d it he ink wasn’t dry on my 
i candidate and 


made as 


't know why 


for ¢ ounty clerk 


e system a county clerk 
of the state, so I began with one of 
tate anda bright outlook —as i thought 
two-year term I ran for district clerk 
I could have been reélected county 
filled at the same 
The new county clerk 
d offered me a position as deputy, 
month I 
alternative of waiting two years for an 


was, of course, 


election in which I was defeated 
was a fmend of mine 
ut it paid only seventy-five dollars a was 


confronted with the 
other ele 
ity at 
waited for 


ction or going to work in some very humble capac 
I hung out my shingle as a lawyer and 
three months. Then | borrowed some money 


asmall wage 





DECORATION BY GUERNSEY MOORE 
and waited another three months. There wasn’t enough 
law business in the county for another firm, however. I 
became a junior in an older firm, but that made me a sort 
of combination errand boy, typist and valet to the elderly 
senior, and | was sick of it within two weeks. 

With no very definite purpose in mind, I went to Chicago 
and began the most tragic period of my life, looking for a 
job without knowing how to do a thing. In Illinois, of 
course, I wasn't even a lawyer. I wasn’t anything. And 
yet I felt that I was entitled to a good living, good clothes, 
and companionship on terms of equality with men of con- 
Even when I was spending my last five dollars 
I would absent-mindedly buy a fifteen-cent cigar. To a 
man who doesn't really know how to do anything, a big 
strange city presents something like a motion-picture show 
when the film is cracked and the operator is turning the 
machine twice as fast as he should. It is a confusing blur, 
you can’t make out half the explanatory 
captions, people flash out plainly for a second, rushing 
somewhere, but a moment later the picture is blurred 
All those people are based on occupations which furnish 
them guides to the city and points of view. But 1 had none 

When | was finally cold and hungry and without a cent, 
standing in front of a sorry-looking restaurant, I noticed a 
sign: ‘‘ Experienced dishwasher wanted.”’ I rushed in and 
got the job. It lasted long enough for me to eat; then I was 
not only fired but literally kicked out. I couldn’t even 
wash disnes, I wasn’t an experienced dishwasher. Believe 
it or not, even that is a definite sort of work with its own 
technic and skill 

Searching the help-wanted column of an afternoon news- 
paper someone had left in the restaurant, I discovered a 
firm that needed three experienced salesmen to offer an 
issue of stock. It was a conservative, reputable firm, and 
they asked me so many questions they made me dizzy 
| began to wonder whether I was an applicant for a job or 
for life insurance. And, of course, | was precisely the sort 
of person they were trying to avoid. But this was my last 
hope, and I fought so desperately that they had to give me a 
chance 


sequence, 


meaningless; 


This firm furnished leads, and I went out armed with 
two names and addresses, together with the necessary in 
formation about the proposition and the two prospects. 
I sold both men without difficulty. With a firm like that 
back of the stock issue, and furnishing names of men 
known to be interested, it was fairly easy, but at the time 
| thought Christopher Columbus’ triumph was a mere 
yachting party compared to what I had done. Moreover, 
I liked the job. It gave me what | wanted most—an op 
portunity to mingle with men of consequence on terms of 


equality, to live 
simply but comfort- 
ably without count- 
ing every dime I 
spent, and to make 
my job pay in pro 
portion to what | 
produced without 
having to 
for a 
wages 

A few months later | was a sales man 
ager, and at once I began the experiment 
of putting on nearly everyone I could get 
hold of, without asking whether any of 
their grandparents had died of tuberculosis 
After what I had been through, every city 
was to me a vast throng of bright, honest, 


aSK any 


one rajse in 


young men clawing like caged animals at 
confusing rows of revolving doors, trying to 
get someone to give them a chance. I was a fanatic on the 
subject of giving men a chance, because in my own dark 
period there were always opportunities to go 


wrong 


Blackmailers and every imaginable sort of crook and para- 
site had offered me what they called jobs, but honest people 
had looked me over very coldly. I could merely stand on 
a curbstone or in a hotel lobby for an hour or two, and 
someone would be at my side. I began to feel that the 
as a reward for thei 
Moreover, they were very kind-hearted, and other people 
were, it seemed to me at the time, not so The 
would invite me to eat, and the honest people waited for 
me to ask them for food. That I would not 
Starvation was decidedly preferable. I know because I tried 
to ask for food and couldn’t, while I could endure hunger 
All sorts of men came to me to get a chance to sell stock 

and they got it. I was a born politician. I like men 

I make a favorable impression at once. I always saw that 
they were fed without delay—and the ones that looked the 
least hungry generally were the emptiest 
of patron saint to them, a legend, a Santa Claus, o1 
thing of the sort; anyway, they were loyal to the point 
where I have not the slightest doubt that I « 
called for volunteers to do a few murders. 


crooks deserved success initiative 


CTOOKS 


nave dor ( 


I became a sort 


SOTne 


ould have 


The Two Decisive Steps of Life 


N GATHERING any large body of men together, if one 

keeps his ears and heart open he will encounter the most 
startling tales of hardship and heroism. I used to hear lot 
of them. One young man wasstarving himself to get enough 
money for an operation on his mother’s eyes to save her from 
blindness. Every day that passed made her chances poorer, 
and he was fighting desperately to get the money i 
I had the operation performed at once, lending him the 
money without security and assuring him that he could 
pay or not, as he pleased, and in his own good time. Acts 
like that go through a sales force such as mine was like a 
bolt of lightning. Men would work day and night under 
the imperative urge to give expression to their gratitude 
And I might add that two hours of work after the evening 
meal will frequently sell more stocks than eight hours dur- 
ing the day, if one has an acquaintance 

I began to see myself in the reflected glow of admiration, 
I really did find young men who 


| 


time 


not to say adoration. 
hadn’t been able to find themselves —and put them squarely 
on their feet. [ also met that vastly larger group of men 
who have got sidetracked by some accident and are in the 
wrong work. There is an astonishing number of these. 
Some youngster, who for no definable reason hates greas« 
and dirt, happens to live near the railroad shops, and the 
next thing he knows he is repairing locomotives. He ought 
to do something else, but doesn’t know how to get to it 
I found a lot of those fellows. Less than half of the boys ir 
this country go through high school. Most of them are 
gainfully employed by the time they are twenty-one years 
of age, and unless they have very strongly marked tenden 
cies in some definite direction, they exercise very little 
selection. Most of them are married by the time they are 
twenty-five years of age, so that the two great decisive steps 
of life, selection of work and selection of a wife, are 
at such an early age that at least a considerable number 
haven't yet maturity enough to realize that these are the 
great decisive steps. I had sometimes thought that when 
| appear to give the final account of myself I shall say in 
extenuation of all sins committed under the age of ninety 
“T was very young at the time.’ 

Of course a great many of the men I recruited didn’t 
make good, but, as I said, I was fanatical and for some 
years I expected everyone I welcomed into the organiza- 
tion to make a new record. I believed in him whether he 


taken 


years: 


Continued on Page 123 











HE big cloth 
stretched across the front of the store announced that 
$100,000 worth of high-class jewelry and art goods 
ving sold at auction to liquidate the affairs of a 

Inside the « 


striding up 


sign painted in flaming red letters that 





Was 





retiring merchant tablishment a stout and 
perspiring mar 
platform that 


auctioning 





was and down the length of a 





had been built be 


off the articles in stock to a closely 


hind the long show case 





pac ked 






crowd of people. This auctioneer labored under the appear- 
No bid Was ¢ 


seemed resentful 





er high 
the 


article 





ance of the most intense excitement 
At times he 
\,! 


obliged to knock 


enough to suit him at 


figure at which he wa 


and at other times | 





down some 





ve would loudly congratulate his audi 


handise at 





ence for its acumen in buying such fine mers 





absolutely give-away prices 





At length he seemed to become involved in an sible 
ituation. He was s 
stated he 
because even at that price he would be compromising his 
reputation as a salesman. No one in 
to his reputation, 


bauble went up to forty dollars 


mpo 





oliciting bids on a diamond ring whic 





he would not sell for one penny less than $100, 







the audience, how 





because the 
then 
kill, 


seemed worry over 





and 






abrupt stop The auctioneer used all hi 
the 





part of the 


it one time pleading for fair treatment o 





audience and at another time demanding to know if there 








not one person present with a drop of sporting blood 





hardened. He slammed 


wa 
n his veir 
| Suddenly the auctioneer's face 
the diamond ring down on the stand and whirled around 
to the wall shelving where there was a group of 1 
A ilarm clocks handy to his reach Grabbing a double | 
he shouted 
| 


ickel 


and 
ful of these timepieces he again faced the audience 
If I must give merchandise away,” 
ntly, “I might as well begin right now 
bid of ter 


Who will make 


r alarm clos 


SL 


cents for one of these della 


The Something: for-Nothing Complex 
YOMEONE bid ten cent 
» eer shouted ‘‘Sold!”’ He 


with a vindictive gestt 


and quick asa fla 


hoved the clock its 


ce 


ein the room gan 


toward 


haser ire, at the same time 





nding to know if there was anyone e 


bler enough to pay ten cents for a dollar article. In thirty 
seconds he had disposed of his double handful of alarm 








cks Then up the diamond ring agai 
} a inded on tl ! ravel and poke to the 
j face of } 
“You've see iia ee tentee saeriioad at tl 
sale,”” he said | y who W bid me $100 for thi 
j beautilul ring 


| This time his salesmanship bore fruit; offers were made 
: . ; , 
{ } witt imps of ter dollars at atime, and the ng wa i 
knocked down at $120 


| Later on I met the auctioneer cially Separated fron 

| } his chosen profession, he was a mild-mannered individua 
} entirely lacking the emotional quality that manifested 
! tself in his work. I said there must be a tremendous lo 


t wher 


to the owner of the establishmer articles of suc] 
eneral usefulness as alarm cloci had to be td at ter 
h nts on the dollar. The auctioneer smiled geniall 
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, that was all right,’ he tld I didn't 


many of them, and [ more thar 





ale It gave the fol i iea they had a chance to get 
something for nothing Phat what you've got to do 
nowadays make people LhInk the ire beating the game! 

Whether the auctioneer wa ‘ } weepit 
tatement, It is not the purpose ! irt e to discu 
It is doubtle true, however, that a great mar poor 
investments are being made a e time nthe n é 
he mentioned 

A few years ago ar dividua eared home 
town with an altrul pla t ch the ‘ Hy se 
ing them building lot New Y« ( eck 
that is, the building lots were in the metroy but a le 
optimistic salesman might have imitted that the locatior 
was distinctly suburbar lloweve ilesman gave | 


word that New Yor Was growing ery fast and it would 


only a hort time belore the ten or tifteer 








be 
vacant property tervening would be entirely built uy 

Some of the citize the approached we r ined to be 
skeptical, and asked why New York people themselves d 
not snap up these building lots instead of allowing thet 
go to outsiders at the ridiculously easy terms of ten dolla 
down and six dollars a montt l'o all prospective buye 
who asked this fair question the sale in made the me 
ngenious and usually convincing rep 

‘Now listen,”’ he would say confidentia ) i 
how it is with people in a big city like Ne ) Ihe 
mply won’t bother with small investme he D 
ip anything that doesn’t promise mone 1 hu 
ind that’s the reason you have hance to beat the game 
by getting in on this proposit W e lot be « I 
or do you want to make more money | ta three 
four?” 

Viewed in the cold light of reasor e sale i 
ment would have seemed a little etcl eCUUSE ‘ 
vho has ever been in New ws that not n 
of anything in the way of pro ove ed tha 
metropoli either in big or little inh But when a per 
on 1s intent iting the game {te een is tl } 
his other facu iffe a tempora spe 

Recently a banker friend in a Westerr t told ‘ 
a lady client of | who had come into possessio 
building lot in her home to it the ettiler t ‘ 
estate of a relative r} bullding lot wa omethi 
thorn in the fles} In the settlement of the estate it | 
been valued at $3000. but no one wanted to bu t because 
t was situated rather far out, several blocks fron treet 
ear line ind one had to ere me railroad tract { 
ret to it 

One day the id tlle ‘ ‘ ind é 
him to sell some of her other securiti he wanted $5000 
ahve ud le 1) lal ‘ hie Ihe 

















YOU CAN'T BEAT Til GAMIE 





er if she intended moving into that part of 


wouldn't live way out there myself,’ she 


replied indignantly ‘I’m going to build the house as a 
peculatior The lot, you see valued at $3000, and the 

muse will be $5000 more. I’m told if 1 do that I can easily 
ell the place for $12,000." 

I’m afraid I don’t understand y reasoning the 
manker Ld Three and ve make eight, not twelve 
Lhere are res of other icant lots out there just like 
our If anyone wanted a home in that locality he could 
| ilot and put up | own house, so why should he pas 
1 $12,000 for a place he could just as well get for $80007"" 
Phe lad entrating on her idea of getting something 

r not acted as though she had not heard 
I am told he said that I can build a $5000 hous 
mv $3000 lot and sell the place for $12,000. I am told 
‘ 1 I believe it 


A Tip From the Laundryman 





| WAS! intil afterward that the banker learned how 
it was that she had come to thi irprising way of reasor 
ny It seems one day the lady was in the section of town 
vhere he lot wa ocated and chanced to encounter the 
iundr Vvagon arrive who wa n the habit of coming to 
er home to get her wee wa he laundry driver him 
ell ed near her i t and bal felt the need of 
more neighbors, for he made eusant nstructive sug 
estior 
Why d ou d ‘ i tof you Mr 
! e said Ihe { sued at $5000 You uld 
put up a $5000 house nit and bet it we lL eel] « } 
> Ooo 
Afte tha Ul v ould © he { i three ind 
t 1d tr ike twe ‘ ne tbullt the ‘ ‘ t t ha t t 
et made eat the figure she ted he in fact 
t ya hard time t keep it rented eve be use it 
| evera 1 from the street e and across the 
i vad tr 
B ad beliel ir heme beat the game are t mnt i 
impressionable Ladi t e unsophisticated. For : 
ler e period a red a jual made more thar 
4 1 ! us a salesma the envire {the ©} i“ 
theat listrict. His method was t the } elf a 
ira bie tol ( ept ol whatat via hould 
ke and is favorite time for d y busine wa 
t du His prosper were the casual st ers of that 
parative juliet | i electing a el rOK IME pede 
ew i idade aodye t [rom nowhere in pa 
ticular, thrust a large irfpin set it i spar g stone 
the prospect U ind make iles talb 
lL) t ask me » que bo he would say |} 
i ind a t take nece ! tire Just give me 
a i! lo! ul eT il ; et I t yet ay i I 
ere 
he sale being made and the istomer out of sight. he 
ild go to the nearest ten-cent store and purchase another 
rfpin. Whe led up by the authorities he 
1 the secret of his succe 
Continued on Page 206 
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BUMBUMS IN BOX 


an @asy acqul ition if one has 
and if the 
weetheart, the tran 


vidow who owns them; 


» be a former 
ibarl| pa nie 
the reasoning of Henry Hulsebus as 
e surrounding the chicken farm of his 
Weist and clinked loudly the dollars 

Metaphcricaily, of 
neither had 


course, 


ixteen years; 


n git just fur standin’ 

ay } ’ iterated the wordy Mr. 

e | was born a’ready I ain't hearing of no 
And yet here you stand, 

objected for 
’s got it 
ect that way Mebbe 
in that high city 
What fur a reason 


back to 


uu Nehemial 
“mebbe now she 

female 
it l n’ 
a ready 


ve fur movin’ herself 


Hulsebu 

w good enough what fur 
off of Ain't she the 
ast you? Jake Shreier, 
n’ how they should pack 


throttled the pickets 
come 
farm wagon fur to spare the dear 


girl from Jake 
That I put to 


VOT | any 
money? 
his visitor as he rasped 

n neck with the quill of a 


girl, that I give you 

Cade Loobliner’s wife fur 

no feller ever lived more loose 

r was still. Three crawats that 

hisself fur to git married in, and 
ilver handle 

Hulsebus’ 


one year 


ind buried him in 

Loobliner!”’ 
“Fur 
more thick than what 

shif'le 


with his brains, fur all 


er betore ne wa 


tache churned twenty 
pop, and blood 1 
I give you, Loobliner was 
Vil handy 


and the dairy on the 


sOme 


got hisself two top 
to his doom"™’— the 


‘why, it 


"s gone Vole’ 
yourn fur the 
was inquirin’ wasn't Weist 


like a red-brown leaf blown to 


feet into noth 
leg up experimentally “if Il wa 
it if the farms and the dairy 

Rut then ag’in” 
{ feed “this 


t want to home herself 


1 wouldn't be yittin’ my 
to go 
t to leart 
his fingers tight 
here suits me pretty 


rarm = 
hint of 
iderable 


you have got onto the 


Mr. Hulsebus in cor 


“How Much Do You Make it Off Fur Cash Now?" 


By Oma Allmona 


Davies 


ILLUSTRATED 
ToNnr JARG 


BY 


excitement “To be sure, she wouldn't want no little 
It will take all both of you fur to set tony in the 
town, a drarin’ in the incomes. But so far forth as this 
here little twenty acre of yourn goes’’— his prominent eyes 
with Nehemiah’s 
wedge-shaped holding, which bit like a sharp tooth into 
his own symmetrical acreage—‘‘I might mebbe consider 
into taking it off your hand. Yes, Brother Weist, if youse 
wasn't anyways onreasonable fur the price, I would fetch 
this here out of your way. So all you would got to do then 
is to pack the widow some such little present and ast her 
how is she feelin’ fur second matrimony 

sliced in Nehemiah suspiciously 

“To be sure, a present,”’ repeated 
Hulsebus firmly. ‘I guess no feller 
ain't ever got onto the good side of a 
woman, leastways the matrimonial 
side, if he ain’t up and give her some 
such present. Not from Adam on 
downwards.” 

“The Word ain’t puttin’ it that 
way !’’ cracked Nehemiah. ‘‘It was 
Ive where give the apple a’ready; 
not anyways Adam. He never done 
nothing but take it off her.” 

“That I give you,” retorted the 
aroused Hulsebus. “But what hap- 
pened them then? They got bounced 
out of the Garden fur it. And fur 
why? Fur because they was goin’ 
contraries to Nature.’ His eyes in 
a panic of oratory rolled over the 
chicken yard. “Look oncet at that 
there rooster now! He’s a provin’ 
it. He’s a male, ain’t he? 
vet how he is scratchin’ out such 
a worm-fur that there hen. She's 
a female, ain’t she? And she’s a 
grabbin’ it. Well, then. That there’s 
a law where runs through this here 
Nature all, and you can’t anyways 
come over it. The rooster give the 
pullet that there worm and she was 
expectin’ it off him, and she wasn’t 
expectin’ nothing else." 

“It was a little one,” faltered 
Nehemiah. He scowled down for a 
moment, then abruptly swung about 


farm 


roved extravagant nonchalance over 


“A present?” 


Look 


“I Ain't Intrusted in 
No Carpets Nor No 
Hankchufs; No, Nor 
in No Candy Neither,'’ 
the Driver Muttered 
with his pail. ‘But anyways, somepun’s changed off my 
mind. I don’t feel fur goin’ to Heitwille 
“Don’t feel fur! Ain't ge 
mustache seemed to straighten as the 
broadwise through it here 
Nehemiah steadily plodded from him ‘Well, take it or 
let it! I give you your chancet a’ready! I done my duty! 
He kicked the clods mercilessly as he panted down the 
Nehemiah’s tooth toward his 


undulant 
flew 
But a 


yin’ to wo 
consonants 


“Now looky 


sharp point of neglected 
plow 

But after all, Hulsebus had vented truth. The 
Nature are not to be warped by man’s 
Metal clinked against metal 


laws of 
vacillations, nor 
even by his determinations 
for three days in succession is bound to produce a spark 
The first evidence Hulsebus had of 
within his neighbor’s breast was early upon the afternoon 
of that same day, when he discovered that tl 
stubble had been swept clean, as by flame, from Nehemiah’s 
and it was not the Sabbath, day of the ceremonial 


the smoldering fire 
rust-browr 


visage 
shave! 

Hulsebus reared back against his front gate, 
repairing, and stared as his neighbor, high upon the seat of 
drew rein before him 

No airy persiflage was Nehemiah’s as he 
lately back. He was what he a despondent, di 
trustful suitor. In a small crate in the 
despondent, distrustful rooster. 

“You're a-packin’ him into market, mebbe,”’ it 
Hulsebus with rare tact. 

A handful of nails slowly trickled through his fingers as 
his loosely hung eyes roved Nehemiah’s attire, roved tl 
suit, once black, which Nehemiah had purchased sixteen 
years before, when matrimony with Mattie Shreier had 
appeared imminent, roved the brindled vest fashioned 
from the hide of a day-old calf, roved the chocolate derby 
astride a scallop of moist, red-brown hair. 

Nehemiah was too low in his spirits to avail himself of 
this opportunity for pretense. He drew 
a small newspaper-wrapped parcel and remarked heavily, 
If they is down she 


which he wa 


an express, 
stared deso 
was 


rear squatted a 


inuated 


close to his side 


“If eggs is up she gits the rooster. 
gits the puliet eggs.’ 

“She!” hissed Hulsebus 
fur the widow?” 

“Not anyways both,” corrected Nehemiah. 

“Now looky here! You ain’t expectin’ to git two farms 
and a dairy fur a lame rooster or either a dozen pullet eggs, 
was you? You draw my breath!” 

Wounded dignity bulged limply the calfskin 

“She gits me. Mebbe you was furgittin’ to remember 
that.” 

To Hulsebus’ distracted eyes, circling the landscape, the 
Weist acres seemed retreating from him—retreating from 
him. 


“er 


Them there ain't the present 


























““Now looky here! You got to go 
at this thing right. If you’re a swal- 
lerin’ the camel, don’t got to work 
and choke onto its tail!’” The words 
seemed to glance off the smooth. 





peaked figure that was seated in 
chill isolation above him He 
glanced again across the fields 
toward the tooth—the ulcerating 
tooth. “Wait oncet! I have got a 
thought here. I'm a-goin’ to Heit 
wille ower myself.’ 








That the social dictator consid 


ered the eleven-mile journey to the 





village none too long in which to 
mpress upon Nehemiah the correct 
decorum for courtship was evidenced 
by the fact that he had barely hoistec 


himself over the wheel after a hasty 





toilet before he begar 
‘Now this here present: It’s eas) 


seen you ain’t the beginning of a 


gl 








there 
rhe whole points is this: The widow 


otion how to go about that 


you 


well,’’ Nehemiah remarked 


di I ain’t gitting off on no foot 
till I see them encouragements.” 

‘Was you both blind and both deaf then?’’ Hulsebus 
growled * Zin’t I tellin’ youse a’ready how she ast per 
tikler after youse when I am coming up with her in the 


treet that way? ‘And ain’t he married none?’ she say 


And when I give her no she looked— well, she looked any 
~ } he had a tl ougnt That I tell you Il been a 
married man a’ready, and I know off the signs when the 
ect has a thought 
A warmth not due tothe reluctant November sun beaded 
Nehemial forehead He drew his wrist awkwardly 
t What fur thought?’’ The words were flat 
tened though they had strained themselves through his 
meager throat against } volitior The houlder nearest 
his neighbor flinched as though away from the impending 
nswer 


Hulsebus’ mustache palpitated for a moment, but 1 


{1 came from beneath it He cast a quick glanee upor 
then away from his shrinking companior 
Well,”’ he ventured uneasily, “I guess—I would gue 
inynow a girl where was promised to one feller up and 
in away with yme such other—well, I would guess, 


mebbe, she would have some thoughts ower 
t I would guess, anyway, she wouldn't 
r furgit the first one 

Each drew hard breath as though wind 
t wn from this unexpected leap into senti 
ment act giared suspl« iously at the other 
ind made a quick movement toward his own 
corner 
Hulsebus 
lamped his foot flatly against the dash 
vwoard— ‘I putit now plain. I 


nor neither tt 


‘But this here present’’ 


} 





ain’t roosters 
eggs where makes with 
It’s candy still. Bumbums in 

xe Not in any such bag, 
mind!” And as Nehemial 
pat ornf ly ‘Now lis 





D 
ten on me I been throug! 
the mllil a’ready I got the 
t and only woman I am 
etting out fur to git And 
w did I fetch her? Bum 
ums! Inabox yet. ‘Here, 
Minnie,’ I says, ‘eat it hearty,’ 
I say And then I went to 
work and spread me such a 
hankechuf onto the carpet, 
and, well’’—-the narrator 
paused } me embarrass 
ment ‘that there is how I 
done it, that’s all Candy 





! intrusted in no 
irpets nor no hankchufs; no, 
or in no candy neither,” the 
driver muttered. He stabbed 
his horse’s rump with the 
hickory shoot that served 
him as whip, and unexpect 
edly chuckled. ‘And I guess 
youse wouldn't any more than 
got married with, till you had 
got to hire her at one of them 
tooth doctors So dear on the 


teeth like what candy is.” 


Hulsel 
sucn ¢ 
hed a too 
And here 
and both 

Nehemiah 


“Ww 


But 


Inde 


would 


As it was, it fl 
combined bakery 
his feeble 


And yet 


in 


arouns 


it 


that 
Ve 


f 
} 
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this 
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He Flaitled the Air From Him as Though it Were Poison and Shunted Off Rapidty 
the 


Opposite Direction 


isperate ' elbow ‘You fetch me 





lived by me, and she ain't 





s, two month behind ten years yet 


ay in her grave, with both her upper 
oan 
d his tongue about a long pa nful cavit 
waste yet!" he groaned ‘But it don't 
argyin’ candy at me he either git 
t me ist like I stand in my shoes oncet 
d then!"’ Mr. Hulsebus bounce 
or let it! I ain’t going to waste no more 
dopple! 
ngue had been of malleable material it 
worn to a thin and cutting edge by the 
traversed the eleven miles to the village 
i the wretched suitor to the window 
ind confectionery; and there he made 
and 
it so feeble? 
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He Ignored Nehemiah Entirely and Devoted Himself Blatantly to the Widow 
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UT SLA BUBBLE 


™"" By Roland Pertwee 


the Times 


th a treasure hunt 


venteentn 





ILLUSTRATED 


BY WILLIAM 


LIEPSE 


March 15,1924 


to Henry Julius broker, at an office in Thread- 
needle Street; to Miss Mary Ottery, of Merton; to 
Nurse Olive Banbury, of the Northern Hos- 
pital; to Thomas Gates, Esq., and William Carpenter, 
Esq., of South Kensington 
and Walham Green. The 


Esq 


Cross 





envelopes were sealed, 
stamped and posted. The 
adventure had begun and 
he was committed. 

His journey to the pillar 
box was closely remarked 
by a pair of twinkling eye 
which peered at him out of 
the shadow of the archway 
leading into Mason’s Yard 
Of this Vernon was uncon- 
the 


un- 


scious, and had he seer 
owner of those eyes it is 
likely he would have recog 
nized the curious little man 
who, the 
had buzzed round him 
a mosquito the Times 
advertising bureau 

A surprise awaited him 
at the door of hi 
in the person of a healthy, 
bronzed man about his own 
age, whose features 
strangely 
some half-forgotter 
boyhood 
As Vernon stepped from 

lift their eyes 
**Vernon Winslowe,”’ 


before, 


Vil 
ike 


morning 


in 


chambers 


were 
of 


era ol 


reminiscent 


the met 
Salad 
theman. ‘‘Do you remen 
ber me?”’ 
“Yes no, I don’ 

Is there an 
I should?” 
“Think agair 
“I’m terribly busy,” 
Vernon. “‘Do you want to 


said 


see me about anything, be 
cause if you could leave it 
for a day or i 

The 
head 

i suppose I could leave 
it for a day or 
said, “‘ but I’ve no intentior 
Are y 
to ask me to come in? 

Vernon turned the key ir 
the lock and together they 
entered the flat 

“If it’s important,”’ he 
said, ‘come in by all mear 
but really I cannot remem 
ber where we met, and 
I’ve a heap of worl 
hand 

“A heap of work!” 


‘I said so.” 


two 
hi 


stranger shool 


two,”” he 


of doing so ou going 


as 


or 








He Repaired to a Certain Heater in a Turning Off Coventry Street, Who Possesses an Almost 
International Fame for Deating With the Emergencies of the West End 


“‘routine”’ and you shall 


Sy the million processes of 


e prickings of understanding, by 


1} distributi 


the dead of night 


ati 


imag 
hope courag 


ne sea 


on, 


or 


e 


what 


a 


those few lines written by 
tirred and knocked at 


sof men and women, bring 


mbition, a bit of light, of 


you will. And into hur 


f inkpots dipped hundreds and hun 


ands 

range ne 
rewritten 
jriette 
to be posted; 


nturesome 


Lint 


that shook with a strange new 


Ww 


and written again 


ense of relief 


illiterate 


rs, impossible, pitiable letters; letters 


letters written by the angry, 


Ruy; 
deed of writing set their 
A truly amazing mail, even though 


\ 


letters written by folk 
pirits free of the 


ever cost the writers a postage stamp 


nposted, tl 


adve 


of letters received by \ 
one hundred and seventy-four 


e joy was theirs 
nture and the true romance 


them away in 


the exquisite 


Box 
He 


W. at 


a tax! 


pirit of adventure is dead? 


Vernon did not attempt to wrestle with the huge cone of 
letters which he had emptied from the sack to the floor in 
his chambers. Perhaps he was afraid of surprising a note 
of poignant human suffering and desire for freedom. Eight 
he drew, haphazard, as a child draws parcels from a bran 
dip, and did little else than mark the names and addresses 
The rest, with a sense of committing an 
the fire by twos and 

When he had finished, 
the grate was piled high with charred ambitions 

It hateful morning’s work. As a_ precaution 
against any of the chosen eight deciding to withdraw, after 
hearing the terms of the adventure, he retained six other 
letters, which, unopened, were locked in a drawer of his 
bureau. Then he sat down to write his replies 

What he wrote was simple enough, a mere repetition of 
what had been said in the advertisement —an invitation 
to supper at Voisin’s for the night following, and a promise 
to explain then, at length and in detail, the terms of the 
enterprise, both from its capital and its adventurous side 

rhe addressed to Mr. and Mrs 
Morgan, of Bradford; to a lady called Lydia La Rue, of 
some West | 


no more than ten or a dozen words appeared on any page; 


of their senders 


unpardonavle sin, he put upon 


threes, by tens, dozens and scores 


was a 


replies were Joshua 


nd flats, who wrote in characters so large that 


‘What sort of work?” 
‘Well, that’s hardly 
‘My affair?”’ 

“To be frank with you,’’ Vernon replied, 
reason why I should confide my activities in 

‘Perhaps I may be allowed to guess them.” 

“To guess them?” 

The stranger nodded, drew from his pocket a copy of the 
Times and said very simply: ‘‘Adventurers wanted, eh, 
for exciting South Sea treasure hunt?” 

Vernon started. 

“How did you know’ 

“Know? I guessed. 
quite by accident and began to wonder if it had anything 
to do with a couple of scrubby lads who, a matter of twenty 
years ago, put in a thrilling afternoon’s sport in the cellar 
of an old house in Cornwall.” 

Vernon gasped. 

“Tt’s not Ralph Whitaker? 

“Tt certainly is! And, I must confess, you’ve a de 
disagreeable way of greeting an old friend.” 

Vernon reached out and wrung him warmly by the hand 
“Gad, but this is extraordinary!”’ he said. ‘ You, eh 
Ha! What a fluke! Why, it’s seventeen years since last 
we met! It’s good to see you again. You look fit, Ralph.” 
“Sorry I can’t say the same for you,”’ came the reply. 

Vernon laughed, a shade unnaturally 


you.”’ 


I came across the announcement 


Vilist 
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Oh, rubbish!" said he. ‘I'm right the 
erworked , 
g —whisky—beer?”’ along postha 
Ralph Whitaker shook his head phone book 

von't drink. I came on chance, hoping, if you were ' 


What’s all this punk about hidder 


lately, that’s all. Help yourself some of ours, | wa 


repeated. ‘‘What do 


TI map this South Sea Island 


toger Winslowe business Because | thought when 


foraged out those papers years ago we decided there 


hing in it r're-Tre-fusis ‘refusis Island, wast 


the old pirate marooned that chap who might have 


t 
im away. Is that the island, Vernon? I meat 


at what you're building this advertisement or 
‘Why not?” 

Why not?” said Ralph Whitaker, with a crinkled fore 
‘But why, my dear fellar? Dash it, that log bool 
whole thing : 
why that map was drawn up.’ 
‘said Vernon guardedly, “‘I know 
ld 


plain as a pikestaff! It was clear a 


enoug 


those days, not ok 
ngs, their significances and all 
into this business thoroughly fron 
view. Whatever I may have though 
n't matter, because now I've a solid convicti ‘m not going to te 
t Ralph pots of money! In fa } t 3 i you know already or guess 
as one likes to take out of it é 1 me of doing a crooked tl 
ntended to make that last remar! 


careless candor of one schoolboy ta ru 


ry i ! 
the easy confidence of established friendship 





is a wide difference between the judgments of shoul ‘t tell you. I’m 
judgments of boys; and, with a sudden sense ) ruise blindfolded 


metning amiss, Ralph looked across the table into the out a rudder, th ug Im 
friend. What he saw transformed doubt into teering according to 
He rose and brought his fist dow: the table Sometimes, you ki 
he cried, ‘Vernon, old man, you’! t going overdo regulatior 
t’s } 


me this thing this advertisement etter to t 


Why, a fellar like yourself-a chay ith your ink a bit different! 
Damn it! You wouldn’t do a croo thing!”’ men, and ignore the book of rule Averit Cheste 


tr } 
from othe 


o answer. Flis eyes were ( | for a game ic} ave found 
cigarette. His mouth w hard } tly found —1 vort the 

room and put a hand te ne moment I 

L got back to Eng a 

growing in Nigeria since the 18] an ol talpl , , wrest \nd . , preve 


the paper this morning, and 

















“What's All This Punk About Hidden Treasure?*' ““Punk?"’ » Repeated. “‘What Do ¥« 
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t t OX 


r tonere an 


Midland 
enhair pon 
the 
n suddenly pulled his 
d The red of the 
undoubtedly 

ian that 


morning 


of the 
Inn 


yromoter 


found 


Jem 
bar ol 
office window 


the 
‘ of a calcium 
able mop, mi 
Beneath it 
rom ear to ear and 


urpussed 


an uns ] 


expression which 


Canby’s face. Eager 


a mixture of nervous 
he big blue eyes until 
din horizontal creases; 
the 


irsed, nether pro 


pping the upper with a 
' 

looked in smiling 
if | do for you, 
underwent a repid 
ame down, the eyes 
uding lip drew in 
swered 
that! | 


is around these part 


ne an 
t ike ver stop 
ibout it?” 


iously glanced at the 
# des} 
ight i’d be about the first one to show 


chuckled Canby *We don't do 
but I don’t know but that the early 
chance to feel glove leather. Who did 
be my first fight,” replied the boy 
grinned Canby 
Then suddenly, as if remembering, 
Somehow or other I’ve 
in the ring. Just 


id scraps before 


all my life. But not 
ou KNOW 
't know anything about boxing, eh?” 


ited, kid! Now 
d shadow-box a little.” 


let's see you square off 


reat deliberation the boy removed his coat and 


carefull 
“d, til 


quared off 


figh 


iip protruding again 
ipping jah 


quivered with gales of laughter 


isp 


th 
, ' 
ao tl 


dor 


on the 


i 


ih 


With his freckled 
long left arm extended and his right arm 
Seriously he faced his imaginary 


back of a chair 


ting look in his suddenly fierce eyes, his 


Then he began to shadow 
i, hooks and uppercuts energetically into 
t back in his chair and laughed. His cor 
At length he 
i halting command 

Lordy! That's the funniest! Ha 
a riot! Say! Will you look like that 
it your regular fighting face?” 
said the boy, evidently 
t know how I look, in the first place; 


know? 
} 


been in the ring, in the second place 


fight or not?” 


ou fight in the first preliminary 


‘ 


Over on Grand Oak Street 


ch 


ix 


to be 


‘The 


thousan 


iat all?’ 


1 quite tha 


"m not expe 


rigrrit 


Friday 
‘t roll ‘em off their seats my name isn’t 
et a boy for you. What's your weight?” 

Chat’s my best weight and I weigh 


the other 


lo for a living?” 
terson's Garage, on South Elm Street 


a mechanic,.”” Eagerness came again into 


sason | want to fight is to make enough 


buy my own garage some day. I gotta 
d bucks by fighting.” 

Canby replied, amused. “Well, I can’t 
t much for your fight Friday night.” 
ting much,” said the boy with dignity 


ht for 


nothing if necessary, to get a 
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LEASES TO 


VY By Raymond Leslie Goldman 


ILLUSTRATE DO BY 


“Say, Tell Me, Motty. 
When When I Made 
My Craay Speech Out There—Did They—Laugh Much?" 

“T’ll give you ten bucks if you win,” said Canby. “If 
you lose you get one dollar for every round you stick. The 
fight goes four rounds.”” He reached for an entry blank 
“What's the name, kid?” 

“Bunyan.” 

The promoter looked up quickly, 
his mouth. 

“Bunion!” 

‘“*B-u-n-y-a-n.”" The boy spelt the name defiantly. ‘I 
guess you'll get another laugh when you hear the handle to 
it, sir! It’s Aiken!” 

Canby did get another laugh; but in deference to the 
boy’s respectful defiance he endeavored to hide it. His 
lips remained fairly solemn, though eyes danced 
merrily and his round body shook. 

“You-—-you going to fight under that name, Achin’ 
Bunion?” 

“Yes, sir! 


the grin returning to 


his 


Aiken was my mother’s name, and there’s 
nothing the matter with it. And there's nothing the mat- 
ter with Bunyan either. A famous fellow who wrote books 
had that name, and for all we know he might be a distant 
relative. Anyway ry 
“Allright, Battling Bunyan 
act, and all for the same price 
“Twenty.” 
Canby filled out the card. 
“That's all, kid. Remember 
sharp. You better show up no later than seven.’ 
On the following Friday evening Battling Bunyan won 
his first fight. He earned ten dollars at the sacrifice of 
pride and dignity and self-esteem; and by the same sacri- 
fice he earned for himself a place in the hearts of the boxing 
fans of Midland; not in the hearts, perhaps, but at least 
in those organs which are the seat of mirth and laughter. 
From the moment that he crawled between the ropes into 
the ring until several minutes after he had departed there- 
from, the Midland Sporting Club was in an uproar of 
4 wave of chuckling greeted his appearance, 


The name goes in with the 
How old are you?” 


Friday night at eight 


merriment 


ARTHUR D. FULLER 


sweeping over the encircling rows of people as the light 
first struck his fiery hair and grotesquely freckled face; it 
swelled to a boom of laughter when the announcer, making 
the most of his material, pronounced the newcomer’ 
name: Battling Red Achin’ Bunion! It sustained its Joy 
ous pitch during the four rounds of the bout 
which Bunyan fought with narrowed glinting eyes and 
protruding nether lip; and cheers mingled with it wher 
Bunyan was at length pronounced the winner 
Afterwards Jem Canby spoke to him in the 
Tears of mirth still lingered in the promote r’s eyes 
“You're all right, kid,”’ he declared 
heartily. ‘I told you that you’d make 
‘em roll off their seats, didn’t 1? And 
And what’s more, you 


throug! 


dressing 


room 


you sure did 


won the fight; won every round by a 
So you're not so rotten, after 
Well, next Friday night I'll give 


Twenty dol 


mile 
all 
you another chance, kid 
lars for the 
How about it?”’ 
“Sure,” 


opening four-rounder 


agreed the boy without 
looking up from the shoe he was lacing 

He evaded the group of 
which was waiting for him 
and with only his thoughts 
pany made his 
these thoughts the bitter ming 
His hand wa 
in his pocket as he wall 
ten-dollar bill was in his fist, 
TI at Was I Is 
solation—-that, and the thought of the 

twenty-dollar bill he would add to it 
on the following Friday night. That 
would make thirty and ter 
times that was three hundred, and ten 
times that was three d, and 
twice that 
“Let ’em laugh!"’ be 
swallowing hard against the 
lump which rose to his throat. ‘Let em laugh at my hair. 
Let ’em laugh at my face. Let ’em laugh at my name. Let 
‘em laugh at any damn ole thing about me, just so’s I get 
the money!” 

And through his hot tear-brimming eyes he envisioned 
the shining portals of Bunyan’s Garage 

It was this spirit of defiance—or perhaps it may mors 
properly be termed a spirit of resignation —which carried 
him through three years of being laughed at, jeered, 
mocked and insulted in the good-natured, privileged man 
ner of the public. It was this spirit, rather, which carried 
him through it all without breaking his sensitive heart 
He became resigned to the laughter which inevitably 
greeted him, he became accustomed to it, but he never 
grew so calloused that humiliation could not find some 
corner of his heart on which to gnaw 

But if he was shamed by the unrestrained merriment 
provoked by his name, his flaming hair, his freckled skin, 
his fighting face which seemed to be so funny, he was 
always consoled by the growing number of dollars which 
these very attributes earned for him. They were, indeed, 
his entire stock in trade; without them he have 
slipped long ago from the favor of the fickle fight fans; for 
although he,was not what the sporting world would call a 
cheese, yet he was no pugilistic sensation. Sometimes he 
won, sometimes he lost; but his reéngagement 
depended upon the result of a previous bout. Battling Red 
Achin’ Bunion became a pugilistic institution, not only in 
Midland but in the surrounding countryside as well. He 
was one of the public’s favorite jokes; and a favorite joke 
may be repeated time and time again. 

He had a bank book and he carried it with him all the 
time. On the cover was written ‘Aiken Bunyan,” 
when he had time and was unobserved he would stare at 
the book and the name on it, seeing, instead, an electric 
sign above the doorways of a garage. And this sign, too, 
said ‘‘ Aiken Bunyan,” and behind it, in the garage itself, 
stood rows of shining motor cars intrusted to his care. 

The book was soiled and grimy, for he still worked at 
Peterson’s Garage so that he might save every penny 
earned by his fighting—by his humiliation; and often he 
fingered it when his hands were brown and oily. But if the 
bank teller, making the weekly entries, handled the book 
somewhat gingerly, it was not without a certain respect; 
for in three years Bunyan had saved nearly nine thousand 
dollars. 


f cronies 
outside, 
for 
way Ir 


com 
homeward 
with 
buried dee p 
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betweer 


the sweet 


crisp 


cor 


fingers and palm 


dollar 
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murmured, 


unmanly 


would 


never 
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Then, one Saturday evening, he met Molly Costigan. girl listened to the number he managed to utter, her lips appeared 
Molly operated the telephone switchboard at the Benson pulled away from her flashing teeth. when he 
House, Midland’s largest hotel. She had been employed “Your number's busy,” she said a moment later. ‘We'll towns 
there for nearly a year, but Bunyan had never before laid try again in a minute.” She regarded him, still smiling 
eyes on her. He had had no occasion to gointo the Benson amusedly, her eyes twink] n't you Battling Red 
House; but this evening, after leaving the bank, wher Achin’ Bunion?” é 

id made his weekly deposit, he remembered t! 3 He was not irprised that she had recognized him For 
ise a telephone, and the public booths at the hotel » three years his picture had appeared repeatedly on the 
tne nearest He wore his best clothes, so he went into the sport page, and Terry, the cartoonist on the Midland 
Benson House stood face to face wit Molly Costig: Banner, had often found the needf il inspiration ir Bunyar 

Something unusual something Inexpressibie Nnappenead “My name 3 Aiken Bunyan,” he replied, looking tne 


nside of him when he looked over the counter and down _ girl straight i y “| fight under that name now, no 


nto the upturned face of the girl. It seemed that ni matter how folk lan vi nd to make it sound funny 
stant, another desire was born within him, to tak and all my | ve been fighting f Not long 
lace alongside th Ken Bunyan drean?f gara ! I yi u’ § iL | ? ur ! ‘ above Petersor 
hat moment women hel 
een too busy worki and fight and dreaming < s n ay é ough money to buy 
irage to give any oi them even a passir ou \ y about my name unless you make 

no place in his life; being an orphan, ial re Was ¢ ; long-abiding hi 

The girl w ped tne 

rose to suffuse her face she looked away 
switchboard, and her small « apat le hance 
S the snaky green wires and pl 


your number answe 


Cw please 
t 


perhaps yé 
retty, although | 
formed. Her « 

rly 


rming, or made 





rm, a rather luscious cupid’s bow. Perhaps she was not 


t after all, the standard of beauty cannot be 
for universal acceptance; i uirement 
yan thought that she was beautiful, looked upor 
I amusemen 
something 
over him subtly 
» you want, ple: "sh sked hi alling m« 
always of his homelines i irit fa ; lidn’t 
the girl looked up at him Dit es wid The next evening he returned to the Benson House to 


forehead creased, his nether lip protruded. The use the public telephone, and for a fortnight after that he Continued on Page 60 
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in This Corner We Have Battling Red — Achin’'— Bunion’'—He Grinned Broadly —‘‘of Midiand" 
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rTO REDUCE war taxes is to give 
I every home a better chance 

Of all services which the Congress can 
render to the country, I have no hesita 
tion in declaring this one to be para 
nount. To neglect it, to postpone it, to 
obstruct it by unsound proposals, is to 
become unworthy of public confidence 
and untrue to public trust. The country 
wants this measure to have the right of 
way over all others. 


Calvin Coolidge 











A Dutch Outlook on Trade 


OLLAND plays 


_ of all proportion to its size and population, and that 


a part in international commerce out 
part is relatively larger today than before the war. Its 
1914 to 


by the German armies, and subject to a naval food bloc! 


tuation from i918 was not enviable. Encircled 


ide, the Dutch maintained their neutrality at great cost 


ind with obstinate tenacity. Since the Armistice public 


leficits have continued, and the national debt has risen to 


langerous dimensions. But they have maintained the 


although their direct taxation is 
As a 


mmercial and shipping entrepdt and a banking and ex 


value of their currency, 


iow much heavier than in either France or Belgium 


hange center Amsterdam is a small rival of London. In 


ce Holland competes with Denmark and Ire 


tariff; and it is of 


new Irish Free State has also de 


Denmark it has a very low 


nterest to note that the 


ided to retain free trade, though it now enjoys complete 


lependence as regards customs 


If is perhaps not surprising that these three small coun 


tries, dependent as they are on foreign markets, shrink 


from taxing the foreigner. However that may be, Holland 


s a negligible factor in American trade 


vy no meat 


though the days when Washington sought 


Holland or when our railways were built with 


ipital have passed forever. This being so, we 


welcome the appearance in an English translation of a 
masterly address on Dutch Trade and Finance by Mr. E. 
Mr 
owner, president of the Amsterdam Chamber of Com- 


but 


Heldring. Heldring is a leading banker and ship 


merce, a linguist, a traveler, and a sagacious inde- 


pendent man of affairs, whose observations on trade and 
polities are always wort} 


following. His sympathies dur- 


ing the war were with France; but he is now anxious for 


such a rational economic settlement as will enable Central 
ISurope to recover, and will tranquilize the passions that 
foster militarism and perpetuate bankruptcy on the Con 
tinent 

After a long trade depression Dutch commerce began to 
revive last fall, in spite of a constitutional crisis which 
contributed to disorder in the public finances of Holland 
For several months no party leader was able to form 
a cabinet, a scheme of naval expenditure for the defense 
of Java and Sumatra having been de 


against Japan 


feated in parliament by a combination of Clericals and 
Radicals 

About public finance Mr. Heldring speaks very plainly 

“The Dutch Budget for 1924 shows a deficit of 140 mil 
lion guilders. The burden of taxation is alarming, with a 
graduated income tax ranging from 16 to 55 per cent. We 
have no option left but to introduce a system of economy 
in spite of resistance from interested groups, or else to 
allow the inflation of our currency, which would gradually 
lead us to ruin.” 

He ady 


penditure 


ocates a drastic reduction in all branches of ex 
naval, military and civil 

A detailed examination of imports and exports shows 
for exports 


the value to Holland of the free-trade 


of Dutch 


system 


manufactures and produce have been steadil 


expanding during the last few months. Therefore, says 


Mr. Heldring, the 


itself a heavy 


Dutch Government would take upon 
ibility if it were to introduce a pro 


tective tariff fortunate,’ he adds, “that a crushing 


blow has been dealt to protection by the results of the 
in England 


On the whole, Mr 


latest election 
which extends to 
So far as 


Heldring’s survey, 


twenty pages, is satisfactory and encouraging. 


trade is concerned, he believes that Holland has turned 
the corner, though progress will be very difficult until the 
Dutch trade has 


situation in Germany has been relieved 


suffered heavily from the invasion of the Ruhr and from 
the diversion of traflic to Antwerp 

How are reparations to be settled? Mr. Heldring asks, 
and his answer is 
‘‘A definite settlement can only be arrived at if it be 
so framed that it is in the interest of the Germans, jointly 


as well as individually, to carry it out—a fact which was 
ignored in the Treaty of Versailles and all the later mock- 
agreements based thereon. A position should be created 
in which German capital will take the risk of repatriation 
in order to set the machinery of production going. It is, for 
the creditors no less than for the debtors, more a question 


of normal relations and undisturbed activity than of 


speedy payments. When that stage will have been reached 
it may be expected that the United States— to which coun- 
try the restoration of Murope is not indifferent as affecting 
the expansion of the outlet for their goods and the payment 
of their outstanding claims— will be inclined to come to the 
assistance of Europe, though it should not be overlooked 
American investor to foreign 
The fact that 


instituted 


that the aversion of the 


honds has not vet been overcome France 


has agreed to a new inquiry being into Ger 


many’s power to pay, and that America has consented to 
take part therein, justifies the hope that a solution of the 
dominating problem may finally be arrived at and possibly 
before it is too late 

“The progress of Austria under the control of Doctor 
Zimmerman, the greater tendency towards tranquillity in 
the other Austrian succession states and in the Balkans, as 
well as the gradual consolidation of Russia, are other bright 
spots in the general situation.” 

The fear that Holland might be flooded with German 
goods has been dispelled, and “it is now France and Bel- 
gium who are frequently able to deliver at lower prices than 
manufacturers at home. Our seaports have no longer to 


struggle against the abnormal competition of Hamburg 
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and Bremen, but of Antwerp, whose harbor is almost con- 
gested with loading and discharging vessels.’ 

As ashipowner, Mr. Heldring admits improvement, but 
he is not at all sanguine about the future 

“On the whole there is more traffic, but whether the recent 
increase in freights will be maintained is difficult to say. It 
is mainly due to seasonal demand and the need of materials 
by the earthquake in 


to repair the destruction caused 


Japan. As the total tonnage of the world’s mercantile fleet 
amounts to about 65,166,238 tons, against 49,100,000 tons 
in 1914, while the total traffic by water has certainly not 
grown proportionately, it would be premature to antici 
pate better results from the shipping trade 
future 

“The index the freights was only 129.3 


November last, 


figure ol 

against 132.69 a year ago and 166.34 in 
1913, while the working cost of a freight steamer, including 
the cost of upkeep and depreciation, but exclusive of the 
management expenses, may he estimated at about 175 per 
cent of what it was in 1913. The rise in the working ex 
penses of the German shipping companies opens the pros- 
pects of a less fierce competition with our regular lines.”’ 


The still 


owing to the purchase of dollar securities 


Amsterdam money market is tight, largely 


The paper 
money scare is making even sterling suspect. The govern 


Indies 
has paid off part of its floating debt to Holland; but 


ment of the Dutch Fast which are very prosper 
ous 
it appears that some of the balances of Dutch concerns in 
Java and Sumatra are 


this Mr 


money market shows 


now kept in the United States. On 
The 


ential it is for our go 


Heldring remarks 
how eS 
finances and thereby 


to restore order to the state 


doubts as to the value of the guilder.”’ That the Dutch i: 
pite of heavy taxes are still saving is indicated by the fact 
that a considerable part of the dollar loans floated for the 
Dutch Mast nited States hi bought 


Indies in the I is beer 


back by Dutch investor 


When Conscription Ends 


RAFTERS of peace plans might gain some useful hint 
D from a study of the position of Bulgaria at the present 
moment. Spokesmen for that country are loudly bewail 
ing the fact that, under the terms of the Treaty of Neuilly, 
Bulgaria is wide open to any form of foreign aggression 
The treaty imposed by the Allies limited the Bulgarians to 
a standing army of 20,000, to be made up of voluntary re 
cruits enlisting for not longer than twelve years. Under 
these conditions the government has found it impossible to 
maintain an army. The Bulgarians are a peasant peopl 
and, now that they cannot be conscripted, they till their 
acres and tend their flocks and laugh at recruiting officers 
The government made a desperate appeal to the Allies for 
the right to conscript up to the number stipulated, but met 
with a firm rebuff. It is probably a serious matter to lack 
an army in the Balkans, where neighbors are rapacious 
ancient enmities fester 


and The complaints, however, 


come from the official classes. Herding their sheep on the 
slopes of the Rhodopes and raising their crops along the 
Wild Kamchik, the common people of Bulgaria probably 
care nothing for national ambitions, and bless the day 
when the Treaty of Neuilly was signed. 

If every country in Europe were in the same position 
The 


lack of a standing army keeps aggressive policies in check. 


the day of universal peace would be drawing close 


Armies of war-making size can be maintained only by con- 
scription, itseems. Germany, Russia and France could not 
have built up their great forces by any other system than 
compulsory service. Great Britain has been able to main- 
tain a volunteer army of sorts, but it was never larger than 
was needed to police her overseas possessions. 

Men will volunteer in the heat of conflict and under the 
urge of national peril, but few will accept in times of peace 
the tedium of barrack life and the harsh discipline of the 
drill sergeant. 

It would be a fine thing for the cause of peace if another 
Treaty of Neuilly couid be drawn up to apply, this time, to 
the whole of Europe; to victor and vanquished alike, lim- 
iting sea and air and land power and making all forms of 
conscription a thing of the past. 
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REPUBLIC OR BUREAUCRA 


TYPICAL American humorist recently B Alli b t J) We Toll hese short, clear paragraphs are statesman 
observed that we soon may expect govert VW er o everi ke like ! I by 




























They might have been written either 


ment ion of the sending of Christ Jefferson or Hamilton, by Madison or Marshall, 





mas cards regimentation of good cheer will be extension of state regulatory powers under the guise of by Cleveland or Harrisor so fundamental are they and 





managed, he predicted, by a government bureau at W ash- reform and deliverance from evil can but lead to greate: harged with public wisdom 
ington to which application must be made in August for confusion and more hopeless entanglement.’ For a long time business men have been saying that gov 
> permission to send greetings the following December With forthright courage this pronouncement of the wor! ernment interference with the industrial activities of the 
[he mails will, he said, carry questionnaires to all ers condemns bureaucracy ‘‘even at the cost of being people—which is what business is and all it is- was a 
adventurers into the realm of kindly remembrance; and, branded as reactionary by those who do but little save pro handicap to production and exchange but, until labor 
it any time within thirty years, government inspectors pound formulas based on Utopian thought and devoid of poke, their w 1 was dismissed as the whining of “the 
from Washington will, unannounced, visit every locality the benefit of experience and of any cognizance of our nterests,”’ an apt phrase when first employed, but mors 
to ascertain and adjudge whether the Christmas-card law fundamental social structure, our industrial life or our misused within the past few years than almost any other 
and all the interpretations thereof, and rules, regulations national characteristics our history lake, for example, these moderate and well 
j and exactions relating thereto, made and provided by the “The ruthless drive of purely individual aim and ambi nigh timid statements of sound principles, found in the res 
Federal Christmas-card bureau in Washington, have been tion has given America tremendous industrial giant lutions of three recent a ial conventions of the Chamber 
complied with Great abuses have accompanied great achievements. But f Commerce of the United States 
The humor in this grotesque Imagining Is that it hits off what is frequently overlooked is the fact that ambition to The very ¢ ence of zation 1s that there be placed 
the extravaganza of government control now being per- build has been the driving force behind our most remarh upon the individua that degree of restraint which 
petrated upon the American people. The spectacle of able strides. The abuses, terrible and costly as they have hall prevent his encroachment upon the rights of other 
ireaus as drill sergeants, goose-stepping dustry and been, have been largely coincidental.’’ And this indict “Individual initiative, strengthened by education, safe 
trade, and deed, t whole economic life of one hundred ment of overgovernment conclude ‘Our people cannot guarded by publicity, stimulated by active and free com 
and ten millions of people living in a far-flung, ocean- live and thrive under the régime of bureaucracy that threat petition, is the guarantee of sound national progress 
bound country, Is as comic as it Is Irritating ens.”” Witness, it saya, “the growing number of board “The foundation « ill enterprise is primarily that of 
Serious and thoughtful persons add weighty protests to commission and tribunals.” service to the community, and this service is most effective 
P) the drolleries of our fun makers, and these objections come inder pr ate initiative rhe value 
from unexpected quarter For instances n its carefully . of and reward for such service annot 
re med 


tive Council of the American Federation of Labor at the 


cle m of government agencies 








and uncommenly well-written report, the Execu- a re | j be safely apportioned by the arbitrary 
ee j : ) 


annual convention of that body at Portland 
Oregor last October, said thi 

‘The largest freedom of action, the freest 
play of individual initiative and geniu 


industry cannot be had under the shadow of 







s , 

onstant incompetent government 1 ( leaders of thought were 
{ 

terference, meddlesomenessand restric \ the first to oppose it 

ae The continuing clamor for over, they went 






the cause of the 







Continued on 
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THE CINCH ON THE NOMINATION 
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ON BOARD NOAH’S ARK, Feb. 31 





Blessing on Little Boys 
who look like 


little hoy 


ider mouths and 
viive by luck 
world of lear 
ng Littl hoy 
ind thought as well, 
new more than 
im, but never tell; 
yground let them 
wood and hill; 
s and woe 
and still 


ask upon my knee 


i Oillerne 
lle acolyle 
one of these! 


irthur Guiterman. 


The Campaign Starts 


= 


of the American 
the loft building of 
aks and Suits. It had 
planned to hold it else 

, ot 


first onvention 


heid in 


Louis, Baltimore 
co did not appear to be 
the glowing prospects held 
Mr. Hogboom’s campaign 
Mr. Hogboom generously 
ullding 

f Feinsilver, McGuinness 
* Knee Pants, who led the 
delegation, was elected permanent 


vention He was 


airman of the con 


the conventional 


sid Mr 


h. “the 


Faracy, in his 


keynote time has come for 


the business men to take over the reins 





BY WIRELESS TO THE QUICKEST 
SERVICE). After two unsuccessful at- 
tempts to find signs of life, a third dove 
was dispatched from The Ark late this 
ifternoon. Its return is expected before 


nightfall 


FLASH 
COLI 
ICA 


MBUS DISCOVERS AMER 


CORRECTION 
GARDEN OF EDEN, Feb. 31.—Edi 
In Cain and Abel story, 30 down 
read cruelly beaten to death AND HIS 
BODY PLACED IN A SHALLOW 
GRAVE here this afternoon, ete. 
The Quickest Service (e 


tors: 


litor 
30 
JERUSALEM, Feb 
3() 


BOSTON, Mass., Feb. 31 NIGHT 
sEAD) (BY THE QUICKEST SERV 
IC] A party of masked mer 
to be members of the Knights of the Ku 
Klux Klan boarded a foreign 


registry in port over the 


believed 


vessel of 
tonight, threw 
cargo of tea and then gave a bril- 


honor of the 


entire 


‘ . 
liant celebration in feat 


more 


EOS BULLETIN 

SAN SALVADOR, Feb. 31 BY 
THE QUICKEST SERVICI 
pher Columbus, who some two months ago 
sailed from port of Palos on an expedition 


Christo- 








of government and steer the ship of state 
through the quicksands that infest our 

nation. We have had lawyers 
| chair, but never a cloak-and-suit man. 


presidentia 


ad soldiers and professors, but when has the 
game {Loud applause.} 
d is a business administration. If we had had 
real estater at the Versailles Conference do 
would allowed Great Britain and 
with all those valuable building lots 

Let us choose a standard bearer who 

or and a beacon light that we can lean upon 

As Shakspere has so beautifully expressed it, 
ibove all: to thine own self be true!’"’ [Deafening 


been represented? 


have 


yboom was nominated on the tenth ballot after 
nia delegation, which had been casting its vote 
Roland Postlewaite, the Hollywood film impre 
witehed to Mr. Hogboom. Mr. Postlewaite was 
ipon nominated for the vice presidency 
the meantime the platform committee, which had 
hty for two days, completed its task 
planks were as follows 
Higher wages. An automo 
More legal holidays 
Light wines and beers. 
rs, Strict prohibition enforcement 
i the U.S. N. battleships. A literacy test 


working lever! 
f the 
ibolition of 


more important 
ill taxes 
ree movies 


} 
1 every home 


for workers 


j i r 
PaUCcCALIO 


rllege 


1? 
better 


tudents 


picture 
coustitutional 
amendment pro 
ibiting the em 
ployment of hat 
{ } ae | k 
restaurants. More 


ind hetter 


boys tn 


cross 


word puzzies in th 


ORAWN GY WALTER DE MARI 


The Jazz Composer Enjoys a Symphony 


The platform was unanimously adopted. ‘‘Hogboom 
and Postlewaite and Victory!’’ shrieked the delegates as 


the convention adjourned Newman Levy 


A Telegraph Editor’s Nightmare 


What the Man Who Handles the Worid News of a Big 
Paper Dreamed After a Long, Tiresome Day's Work 


BULLETIN 
NARDEN OF EDEN, Feb. 31 
I SERVICE). James Abel, son of Henry P 

Mrs. Elizabeth Eve, distin- 

guished social leaders of this 

city, was cruelly beaten to 

death here late this after- 

noon by his brother, William 

Cain. The murderer escaped 

to the surrounding swamps, 

but police posses are in hot 

pursuit, aided by a pair of 

bloodhounds, and they ex- 

pect an arrest momentarily. 


BY THE QUICKEST 


Adam and 


“No, You Can't Land Here With Distemper!"* 


to explore the wide oceans, has discov- 
ered what is believed to be a new world 
when he landed here today A 
crowd of citizens saw the three steamers approaching and 
gave the crews 


great 
a royal ovation 
0 


he Db 
kill it 


LONDON, NIGHT LEAD BY THE 


QUICKES 


BULLETIN 

PLYMOUTH ROCK, Feb. 31.— The steamship May- 
flower, bringing a party of Pilgrims from England to Amer- 
arrived here 
early this evening. 
One of the largest 


ica, 


crowds ever assem- 
bled on tl 
estimated at more 
than 25,000 per- 
sons, welcomed the 
travelers to Amer- 
ica 


is shore 


30 


BULLETIN 
ON BOARD 
NOAH’S ARK, 
Feb 3 BY 
WIRELESS TO 
THE QUICK- 
EST SERVICE 
LEAD T he 
third dove to have 
been dispatched 
from The Ark for 
signs of life re 
turned to the ship 
shortly before dark 
tonight with a 
green twig. Cap- 
tain Noah has 
expressed the be- 
lief that the high 
waters are gradu- 
ally receding. 
Continued on 
Page 86 











Slow-cooked An appetite just primed for such an altogether 


Digestible 
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ave 
Campae_t Soup ComPANY a/» + 


CAMOEN, N.J. U.S.A 









Just taste Campbells’ 


A heaping, steaming plate of Campbell’s Beans! 






The tempting savor heightened by their rich tomato 


sauce! 


delicious dish! How good it feels to be hungry with 
such a treat before you! 





And what is more, you'll decide that from that day 





on you'll always make sure that the beans you buy 





are Campbell’s! 


12 cents a can 


cept in Rocky Mountain States and in Canada 
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& UMPTY-SEVEN 


By Austin Parker 


BENSON 





ILLUSTRATED Br LESLIE L. 


“Allan, You Have 
to be a Good Sportt" 
fhe Said Determinedly 


with lanet} 


these days, as an alibi in favor ol 
breeches, and it took diplomacy to 
nduce her toreplenish a rapidly de 

vardrobe of dresses Dur 


pieting 
he eould 


had weather, when 
ibly offer the ple a tl 


ing 
it pO 


adres he f re |} 
pained exasper 


ever be pretty 


thing exce pta piece 


much blood on it Loo 


towards him, and he examined the hal 
Poor kid! We'll see if : 


here and buy you a dress ¢ 
old moulin Is Working 


he ‘ 
had had the Gor 


At New York they 
fifty horse-power engine in 
e Janeth more in and worn parts refitted, and on 
oared d sung with revived en 
Brent swung h 
need with sudden convictior 


raignt line, fe 


l, especially or 
He was wholly, 


| 
nained, persl ently, 


t 


responded the girl 


She didn’t like to 
j 


brand-new Umpty-sevet 


side to 
wondering by 1 and fifty horse powe 
iterial into hecom Brent Aviation C | was 
nearly all the money they | 

| 


hundre¢ 
feel 


brown wit taken 
nd Duos motor. and she could still see that 
ded her problem in arithmeti 


e 
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The Wild West and The Hungry East 


} Cowboys, cow ponies, lassos and “‘ shootin’ War, were filling up with people from the to the crowded East, Swift & Company es 


hard rides and round-ups; lonely country; and all the East was clamoring tablished its twenty-three packing plant 
ypen ranges and boisterous cow-towns, for meat that local sources could not t points where the ve stock could be 
where dignity was laughed at and the law supply more economically rece 1 and the meat 
iy ran man to man—how they pack the pic Beyond the Missouri la the vast hipped to eastern markets at the least 
ee ture of the Wild and Woolly West with  gtretches of prairie land, where from time Possible cost 
H } iventurous romance and fascinating dan immemorial bison fed on the bunch gt And it th; :; nehe Haw 
{ the twenty years following 1870—a srowing in abundane hile farther we - 
| t 1 now forever. though still lush valley crept 1 between the foothill eee a - , 4 ‘ 
| celebrated in song, story and the movies ind ranges of the Rock aa r a 


{ 1 4 y A ed \ t } laing: ¢ 1 

rigge is m 1 with plains, ¢ wh t ch I re A P - _— a 

a ‘ iS} 
{ { esSpDo ibilit 1 dut to 1 1 lustre ne 
I im out I lustry l juc m , 
nch hou 
{ b 
. er ot yu t ; 

Eastern cities, beginning to teem with Natural conditions brought about the great Inigeratior delivering it direct 


W d bigger industries after the Civil cattle days of the West. To bring this food retail shor 


Swift & Company, U.S. A. 


Founded 1868 


} A nation-wide organization owned by more than 46,000 shareholders 
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Continued from Page 36) 
venty-five dollars guaranty at the Green- 
llan had to fly the blazing plane 
ke a parachute jump each day from two 
Janeth piloting—and fly in the race 
e power under one hundred and fifty. 
it power are most common, the race was 
vent of the carnival, for it stands to reason 
which is against time rather than 
audience value in direct provyortion 

in the air 

name?" asked Janeth. “I like 


ngaged O’Hara to come from Chicago and 
the recommendation of an en- 
ory, and they had found him, when they 
morning, sitting upon a box, guarding a 
pace for the plane against all comers. 
ed bribes and several threatened fist 
budge him 
ough he'd been in a bad smash-up,”’ 


not stand fully erect, and his clothes 
me distortion of his body 
d road racing and dirt-track gang,’ sup- 
\ bird shoved him into a ditch one day and 
mn him.’ 


( pace of two months Janeth Brent had come 
iccidents and dismiss them from her thoughts. 
en a pilot killed, learned that rending, crunch- 
ch is peculiar to an airplane when it whacks 
upants mercilessly againat the ground, and 

the air five minutes after the crack-up, con- 
ves. Allan Brent had never been so proud 

lay when, without a comment, she an- 


abruptly 


' 


“Guess I'll go up.” 
he exelaimed as they passed through the 
**Look at the crowd!” 
with the slowly moving stream of 
flowed beneath their windows at the room- 
ill pouring ceaselessly into the field. Cars 
upon rank until even the farthermost 
r space were beginning to fill. Froma 
air of knowing exactly where it 


igh board fence 


hy} | 
WiACK 


that all prizes for all contests—have been increased 
fifty-y-y per-r-r cent!" 

“Whew! I’d like to win that race! Fifteen hundred!” 
Allan spoke into her ear as they clung together in the bil- 
lowing crowd. 

She looked up and nodded earnestly 

“With fifteen hundred I’ll bet I could wangle a new 
Umpty-seven.” 

At the entrance of the barrier the field manager seized 
him. ‘Better get ready, Brent. You're opening the 
show—ten minutes.” 

“T’'ll be there!” 

Free of the crowd, they hurried through the maze of 
planes and shifting groups of pilots and mechanics. Ma- 
chines and men, it was an assortment of odd lots, tossed 
together for three days of flying. Pilots, drawn from the 
war, the automobile track and the early professionals, 
separated into three main cliques and talked shop, con- 
scious of the awe written across the faces of those who 
stared from the other side of the wire fence; conscious of 
the awe, but unconscious of that disapproval, nearly con- 
tempt, for those who risk their lives for guaranties and 
prizes. Pilots, treading their privileged ground, clan- 
conscious as any performers, let their glances rove over the 
vast fluttering throng with an equally mild contempt for 
those who sit safely and pay others to give them their 
thrills. 

Planes, new and old, some glinting in the sunlight as 
though they were alertly ready to spring from the earth, 
some squatting stolidly, somnolently, smudged with oil 
and dirt, curved down the field in a long line. The grimiest 
of these was the Brent Umpty. 

Jim O’Hara was waiting for them, sitting upon a box in 
the shade of the wings, drumming with his heels to the 
faint, harried tooting of the King Tut March. He was 
short, spare, wiry, with a lean, violently cut face and a scant 
supply of sandy hair. His dark eyes lighted with recogni- 
tion and he hopped to the ground. 

“We've got to snap to it and fill those fire tanks,’’ said 
Allan. ‘‘They want me to shove off in five minutes.” 

“T filled ’em,”’ responded O’Hara. His manner was that 
of a rather hard-boiled sparrow announcing “I killed Cock 
Robin.’’” He continued, ‘They told me they wanted you 
to open the show, an’ so when you didn’t come I looked 
the plant over an’ doped it out.’ 


‘‘Good work! Let’s warm her up.” 


Say, boy, you’ve got som¢ 
That engine’s a knock-out! Turne 
wanted more. You’! 


“She’s warm. 
bus! 
fifty as though she 
aren’t you?” 
‘Yep. How many 

Thirty-two.’ 

“Quel 

“An’ 
“This is a regular scrap heap around here 
had to ship some of the stuff on the rattler 


get it here. There’s planes that look prettier 


entries ? 


On a fifteen-mile course! Whew!” 


most of ’em are tin cans,”’ annour 


boat’s got a regular engine 
y 


Allan was squirming into his asbestos fly 
Janeth was inspecting the five gasoline reserv 
upon the wings and fuselage. Next she 
apparatus which touched off the gasolin 
dumped by a yank at the lever in the cockpi 
‘“‘Haven’t seen one of these new Umpty- 
have you?”’ asked Allan 
“Nope 
‘‘As good a ship as I’ve ever seen,”’ comm 
The sharp, ripping call of a bugle cut 
field manager was approaching on the run 
Allan signaled, drew on the asbestos helme 
through the mouthpiece as he and O’Hara 
butterfly nuts, ‘‘See if they’ll bump our gu 
cent with the prizes, Jan. We need the mons 
She nodded. 


I hear they’re swell busses th¢ 


Janeth and O’Hara stood together, listening 
as Allan took off. 

“Girlie,” announced Jim O’Hara, wa 
“T’m tellin’ you that motor’s a whiz! 

Janeth’s breath caught She had never 
girlie before; but O’H so friendly 
that she struggled to forgive him. 

“‘T tell you what I want to do,”’ he conti 
comes down I want to strip off those gasoli: 
too much head resistance stuck up there on the 
see what she'll do in the race. There’s som 
mackerel around here 
anyhow, I'd like to try 

“We'll ask “T’m going 

“ 


and see if I can get the guaranty raised. The 


Of course you neve! 
llan,”’ she said 


“Sure they ought to, girlie. Sure they 


they probably won't. Say 
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People Turned to Watch Them, Not Simply Because They Were Two of the Strange Breed of the Daring, But Because 
They Were Definitely Pleasant to Look Upon 
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Thousands Buying Closed Cars Now, 
For Greatest Year-Round Comfort 


Hundreds and thousands of men and 
women who are buying Hupmobiles 
this spring, are choosing the Sedan 
and the Coupe and will drive them 
all the year round. 


This feature of the Hupmobile busi- 
ness shows how strongly American 
motorists have come to prefer the 
closed car for all seasons. 


last year, for instance, we built more 
closed cars than the entire Hupmo- 
bile output seven years ago; and in 
1924, more than half of our produc- 
tion will be closed types. 


People want comfort in their motor 
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cars today, and none so meets their 
desire as the closed type. In spring 
it affords protection from the sharp 
winds and chilling rains. In summet 
there is clean, cool shelter from the 
blazing sun; and ventilating breezes 
that are subject to your own wishes 
In fall and winter there is snug en 
closure from cold and snow. 


Buyers of the Sedan and Coupe seek 


The Sedan and the Coupe 


Closed car comfort and charm are 





provided in great and equal measure in 
both the new Hupmobile Seden and 


Coupe Seat contour and shape are 
right for maximum comfort. Doors are 
unusually wide Upholstery is gray 
with a blue stripe Hardware is highest 
quality. In the Coupe there is space 
behind the driver's seat for parcels; and 


under the rear deck for baggage. goif 


bags, etc The fourth seat in the Coupe 


folds under the dash when not in use 
W indshield « leaner visor rear-Vview 
mirror, heater and rebound snubber 

standard equipment on both cars 
Prices Sedan, $1750; ¢ oupe, 415% 


f. o. b. Detroit, revenue tax extra 


these obvious advantages in the Hup 
mobile for reasons equally apparent 


They are after its higher value and 
longer life; its greater sturdiness and 
lower upkeep; its finer, smoother per- 
formance and greater day-to-day 
economy. And Hupmobile reputation 
assures them that they will surely get 
what they want 


We have said nothing of the beauty 
of the Hupmobile closed cars, thei 
seating and riding comfort, or th 
fineness of thei upholstery, httings 
and finish, leaving you to judge of 


these things when you go to see the 






cars themselves 


ile 


b 
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Continued from Page 38) 

ad by the 

ii kull fractured 

Ilello, Jim 

Hlowd Bill.’ 

hat you doing here 

He 
anda,’ 


, but he 


ru t 


teering wheel, right arm broken 


’ demanded Cardman 
aid it tersely 
He didn't 


could not keep a trace of bravado 


announced Cardman 


You're pretty old to be a pilot.” 
d the other. “ What's eatin’ you 
iunswered O'Hara, “it’s 


a young man’s 


think that | give a whoop if you bust 


it in your nut that I threw you 


thinkin’ about it at all, Bill. You 
His lips 


ashed that out once, an’ once is enough.’ 


ut tighth again 


ardmanstarted tospeak, buthestopped; thenathought 
where's this entry you're workin’ for?”’ 


demanded 


Jim O'Hara, knowing from old experience that dread of 


{ 


\ 


up 


here he i a 


rk horse, laughed, “He'll be here pretty soon,” he 


irdman's face was alive with suspicion. ‘ What's he 


sharp “Ah!” from the audience made O'Hara glance 


ard mpty-five, at one thousand feet, was a ball 


1 flame tongue 


the 


sof which whipped astern like stream 
wind blast. Behind it, resting in the air, lay a 
ch Trine 

dO’Hara. “He's got an old tin can of 
i name is Brent.’’ 

that guy,’’ replied Cardman 
around an’ 


“Well, 
tell me who wins the 
‘If you got any loose cash 
a tip from a friend—an’ keep it 
this field that 


Come 
d at O'Hara 
There’ 
n't anything on can 
1 later,”’ 

crewed his face into a grimace and watched 
heel-and-toe progress down the line 
vas not like Cardman, he reflected, to 
the farthest and 

it suited his purposes, 
turned by the time that Allan landed, 
he machine, fumbling with the bolts which 
asbestos helmet, she shook her head 
the guaranty,’’ she said. ‘ But the 
cent about it. He said he was sorry 
Listen.’” She drew 
ere’s a man here from Chicago by the 


1 he 


OUnCcING 


most inconvenient 


gave me a tip 

s looking for a pilot to carry pic 

next week at Jersey City 

nt forward a fraction of an inch, 

introduced us,”’ Janeth continued. “But 

» know that Taylor's looking for a man 

brother in the fire plane, and he was 
t of questions. We might stroll up 

nodded What's his game?” 

to get pictures of the fight to Chicago in time 


s west. I'll tell you later. O'Hara 


7 VA he 


The Business Session of the Officials of the Brent Avia: 
tion Company Was Catled to Consider Finances, and it 
Ended When, in a Moment of Grave Perplexity, the 
Chief Pitot Solved His Own Problems by Falling Asteep 


The mechanic, who had been moving about them rest- 
lessly, saw his opening. ‘“‘Say, boss, what’s the matter 
with stripping those gas tanks off for the race? I can get 
‘em back on again before tomorrow.” 

“It’s quite a job.” 

“Work an’ me are friends. We’ve known each other a 
long time. Say, you can’t expect this bus to do anything in 
the race with all that hardware hangin’ on the wings. You 
got a good engine there, an’ it’s enough to break its heart 
trying to pull that junk. What d’you say, boss? Listen, 
girlie, I can get that stuff back on again in time for the 
show tomorrow.” 

“Why not, Allan?”’ demanded Janeth. “We want to 
show this man Taylor that we’ve got some speed.” 

“An Umpty-five can’t show him much,” muttered Allan 
He was scowling with the perplexity of his thoughts. ‘All 
right, O'Hara; drag the stuff off. We've got three-quarters 
of an hour before the jumps. But we have to get it back on 
again for tomorrow, or we'll lose our guaranty.” 

“Sure! And I know where I can get some benzol 
do you say to giving her fifty-fifty benzol and gas 

Allan's face lighted in a smile 

O'Hara was already at work 
exclaimed Allan. 

“Yes,”’ Janeth agreed. ‘But I do wish he wouldn't call 
me girlie. Come on-- we'llsee if Taylor's lingering around.” 

The first pair of stunt planes were in the air, twisting, 
turning, spinning, diving, wings flashing fitfully in the 
bright sun. On the starting line a team of plane changers, 
in white flannels, cavorted and enjoyed the curious gaze of 
the mob. The air, filled with the interrupted throbbing 
beat of engines, seemed at times to be stirred mightily by 
the gasp which came from thousands of throats as a pilot, 
flirting with disaster, sometimes with a margin which ap 
peared to be only a few inches, righted his plane and sped 
up again. Two more stunt planes left the earth, and a 
smoke bomb told the pair in the air that their time had 
expired, The audience rose to its feet as the first pilot spun 
her clean in, pulled out of his spin and landed without 
opening the motor, 

Allan Brent had not entered the stunts because the old 
Umpty-five was past the age when she could stand brutal 
treatment. But with an Umpty-seven! The picture of 
that sleek, new, powerful plane swam before his eyes as he 
talked with Taylor. If only he could have said ‘‘ Look 
here, I’ve got a new Umpty that’ll knock off one hundred 
and forty-five miles an hour. 1’m the pilot to carry those 
pictures!"’ But an old Umpty wasn’t much of an argument. 

ven as he sat perched on the edge of the fuselage, para- 
chute packs harnessed on his back and chest, feet dangling 
outboard, ready for his jump, his thoughts journeyed to 
the M.P.T. factory 

Presently he cupped his hands at Janeth’s ear and yelled, 
Pulls better with the junk off." She nodded. ‘I’m going 
to lay the gun open,"’ he continued, ‘“‘and get every inch 
out of her!’ 

They had reached two thousand feet. Gauging the drift 
of the wind, he motioned to her to bring the plane in closer 
to the judge’s stand, made sure once again that the release 
cords of his packs were in place and felt with his toes for 
the step. With a determined nod he leaped off into space. 


What 
“Go ahead!” 
“He's a willing little guy !"’ 


“The first heat-—of the hundred-fifty-y 
race,”’ droned the voice at the megaphone. 
the world subsided. ‘ First— Bill Cardman— in his Canda 
plane. Ti-ume—nine minutes, forty-two and three-fifth 
seconds. Second—Allan Brent—M..P. T.-5 plane. Ti- 
ume—ten minutes, two and one-fifth seconds. Third < 


horse-power 
The noises of 
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“Come on!” said Jim O’Hara. He drew them 


aside, got between them and hit a rapid pace 
down the field. ‘I know this bird Cardman,”’ 
he announced. ‘I got right beside him when he 
was teking off, and if that engine of his wasn’t 
turning up more than sixteen hundred I'll eat it 
Take it from me, that bus is jazzed up. Hundred 
and fifty horse power, me elbow! We got two 
cracks at that cuckoo!” 
Near the end of the line of planes they came 
upon Cardman’s Canda, guarded by two mechan 
One swift glance at the pitch of the propeller was 
enough to confirm suspicions; it was a jazzed-up Gorse 
with an actual horse power which probably came close to 
190. 

““No hundred-and-fifty-horse engine would swing that 
prop!” exclaimed Allan. 

They withdrew to their own Umpty-five and sat upon 
the ground, heads together 
ing darkly, and her lips were compressed; Allan’s expres 
sion was murderous. 

* Look pleased, look pleased !’’O’Haratoldthem. ‘ Don’t 
let Cardman know you're wise. You're happy that you 
got second money 7 

“Second money 


more 


Janeth’s eyes were smolder- 


see 
y —the devil!’’ snapped Alla: 

“It’s beastly!’’ ejaculated Janeth. ‘‘ Beastly!” 

“Sh-h-h! Take it calm,”’ pleaded O’Hara. “‘¢ 
girlie! We got a chance yet. Here’s Cardman’s plant 
shims off about five-thousandths of an inch on his cylinder 
flanges, builds up his piston heads, gets a carburetor with a 
bigger jet, an’ slaps on a prop that'll take care of sixteer 
hundred r.p.m. That's all he’s got. Asa pilot he’s a punk 
Did you see him in the air?” 

“1 don’t remember him,”’ replied Allan 

“Sure, with that mess of kitchen tables flying around, 
you couldn’t tell which was which. I watched him! He's 
got speed, but he’s afraid to lay her over on the turns 
Now here’s the dope. You got the inside track with the 
field manager, girlie. He cracks off a smile every time he 
sees you. What you got to do is this—-get him to start y 
brother right behind Cardman! See? All right — while 
you’re doing that we get busy with this bus and wash out 
the dihedral and incidence. See?”’ 

Allan was scowling. 


ool off 


he 


oul 


“That'll give you enough increased speed to close in or 
himintheturns. And me—I goto Cardman an’ tell him to 
pull out when he sees you coming, because you're out to wir 
this race if you have to see him in hell. Pardon me. That 
gets him worried.” 

Allan still appeared unconvinced. He shook his 

‘IT know this bird,’’ persisted O'Hara. “I know 
gets his goat.” 

“No,” said Allan; “I'll play for second place.” He 
arose suddenly as though to end the conversation. ‘*‘We'd 
better start getting those tanks back on the wirgs.” 

“But, Allan!” protested Janeth. There was disappoint 
ment in her voice, reproach. ‘‘Why not, Allan?” 

He avoided meeting her eyes, and he knew that O'Hara 
was looking at him disgustedly 
a good one; 
winning 


head 


what 


The mechanic's plan was 
yreak at 
And to win meant to have that new Umpty 


it would give him at least an even 


seven 

“Come on— let's get busy with the tanks.” 

‘“ Allan—-why not?” 

He bit his lip and aimed a kick at a piece of sod 

“TI don’t want you to think I’m yellow on this business,”’ 
he said slowly, ‘but I’ve got a perfectly good reason.” 

“Can't you tell me?” asked the girl. “‘ After all, we're 
partners, Allan, and I think you should. We need the 
money.’ When he did not answer she added, “I thought 
you were full out for a new Umpty 

‘l am, but 3 

“Well?” 

“*Here’s the way it stands,” he replied at length. “If we 
change the set of this bus’ wings it is more difficult to fly 
Unléss a pilot has had a lot of experience 
Jan--it’s dangerous 
chute jumps, and that means that you have to drive t 
plane. There's no argument about it at all, Jan-—I abso 
lutely will not let you drive this plane with the wings set 
so that there’s no angle on them. That’s that! I 
you'll want to take the chance, but you're not going to! 
That’s why I’m not going to change them.”’ 

” agreed O'Hara. “I didn’t think of that.” 

Janeth put her hand on her brother's arm. “All right 
Allan. I'd like to do it, but—oh, well.” 

She shrugged and turned away. Instinctively Allar 
knew that she had turned away because her eyes were full 
of tears. He slipped a comforting arm about her, gave her 
a hug. 

“‘Let’s get busy with the tanks, O’Hara.”’ 

The carnival was over for the day, and the congestion of 
cars slowly dissolved, clouding the air with dust, leaving 
behind a vast acreage strewn with débris. Pilots were 
departing towards town, mechanics worked upon engines 
or lolled about in groups, smoking. Bill Cardman, a cigar 
stuck in his face, bounced past jubilantly and yelled to 


Continued on Page 137 


and you haven't, 
I'm under contract to do the para 


} 
ne 


know 


“Sure! 
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Six-Cylinder Three-Passenger Sport Roadster 


O the individuality of the sport model, so much 

admired by discriminating motorists, Buick has added 
in its 1924 Sport Roadster a distinctiveness and beauty 
that draw a glance of involuntary admiration wher- 
ever it appears. Power for every road, speed for every 
occasion, and remarkable smoothness, flexibility and ac- 
celeration are provided by the self-lubricating 70 H. P. 


Buick valve-in-head engine. Greater driving control 
and safety are contributed by Buick four-wheel brakes. 





WHEN. BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT, BUICK WIL 





BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, F.uIntT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


Branches in All Principal Cit 
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UNWRITTEN MISTORY 


By COSMO HAMILTON 
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never getting 
within a mile of 
a stage. Then, 
too, I crowded the 





plot with char- 
acters, built up 
scenes that would 
have whirled 
most managers 
into bankruptcy 
and made an un- 
happy ending 

Was I mad? 
Probably. It was 
the natural and in 
evitable reaction 
from a lengthy pe- 
riod of subjection 
to the reiterated 
statement of what 
the public wants. 
I had an awfully 
jolly time. I wrote 
all through nights 
of gorgeous si- 
lence, all through 
days of pouring 
rain, and when I 
emerged from this 
air pocket, this 
strange oasis ina 
working life, I put 
the result of all 
these weeks of joy 
in abottom drawer 
and locked it ir 

A year later, 
home once more, 
Mrs. Charles 
Maude, who was 
going into man 








we much 0 & UNDE RWOd Lon 
ubie fun, no 
academy 
and house warm into home. At the 
zenith of his career, at the very moment when, in fact, he 
vas as safe as a well-advertised tooth paste and able to pay 
his monthly bills by painting blindfold to a formula, he 
eized an opportunity when his dear wife had gone to visit 
a somewhat newly married sister to fling upon a canvas a 
mng-smoldering idea for the sheer joy of going, so to speak, 


could 


open no suburban 


m the loose. 
Amidst a riot of botanical beauty and delightful animal 
», he showed a most human and naturally lumpish Adam 
with growing interest to the eager account by a 
a prophylactic lecture which had just 
been delivered by a grinning and impish serpent. It was 
in color and design. It was true not 
ind Eve but of every man and woman, and 
tributed to Giorgione, Titian, Carpaccio, 
helangelo, Raphael or Andrea del 
Palazzo Pitti, the floor in front of it 
smooth by the feet of an 
wift-moving pilgrims who 


nude Eve of 


lrawing 


endl SS 
Baedeker’ 
Ah, how wonderful!”’ before turning to 
Instead of which, as his 
ible wife predicted, it was not 
Academy but 
visited him in a body to 


tarred item 
the astounded 

to have 
publisher rushed breathless from 
of a frightful mer 
which to 


the tres 
revolver with 
1 this thing,’ he yelled, 


ou will be as dead as a 


The Literary Safety Valve 

d that the popular domestic painter 

the drawing-room walls of so many 

honest family hotels hid his master 

his studio and showed it only to 

1 and secretive of his friends. But—he had 

for once in his potboiling life he had spread 
nd flown. 

f course, among a thousand other cases, 
novelist who had humbly subscribed 
of his serial edi 
the 


al yard measure 

eir antediluvian ideas of what 

3 each of his 
like the other, the hard-and-fast pattern of 


public innocuous stories was 


almost exactly 


Rotten Row, Hyde Park, London 


them all beginning with love at first sight, going on through 
puerile misunderstandings which could have been settled 
with a word, and ending to the clanging of the marriage 
bells. 

Poor public! Wretched author! And one day, probably 
in spring, there came to this man the strange, wistful yearn- 
ing of the artist, and he turned aside from the serial that 
he was about, with nausea, to begin, played another and 
vastly different tune upon his typewriter and eventually 
flung a book quivering with truth and lifeblood on the 
desk of his agent. He had run amuck. He had written 
something which the public not only wanted but would 
buy —as it always will. He had proved conclusively, too, 
that that which was believed about him before he had fallen 
flat into the serial market was not a figure of speech. He 
did know how to write—he did, he did! How unspeakably 
the poor devil reveled in that breakdown! With what 
unutterable joy he broke away from handcuffs, wrote the 
best and truest that was in him and kicked the ancient and 
dreadful pattern to the winds, But when, with the sheep- 
ish air of a boy who had played truant, torn his trousers, 
gashed his hands, but filled his hungry soul with a brief 
freedom, he entered his agent's office to be spanked, spanked 
he most certainly was in words of unmistakable meaning 

“As a serial, impossible. As a novel, magnificent. But 
if you lose your serial, who’s to pay your rent? And if I 
allow this even to be seen by the editor he wil! give you 
up for lost.” 

Like a whipped dog, that man crept home with his opus, 
and making it a cushion upon which to sit, took off his coat 
once more, and, wearing a twisted smile, tapped off the old, 
old serial, like a suit of registered reach-me-downs 
duly paid his rent. Men must work and women must dress 
and poor old art goes moaning. But he—he, too, had sat 
for unforgettable weeks on the highest summit of life. He, 
too, had supped with gods 

I need hardly say that all this ecstasy is not written here 
without a reason. It is indeed to lead up to the pathetic 
confession that, during the summer of 1913, I sat in my 
cottage high up on the Chiltern Hills and wrote the sort of 
play that all my experience had taught me would never, 
never be produced, Its title was The Call of Youth. That 
in itself was bad, because neither leading men nor leading 
ladies care to be reminded of something that they have 
The hero was far from being a hero; he was in fact a 
very human being; and the leading lady had a rival part 
in that of a headstrong and most attractive girl. Two 
appalling absurdities. Two long-accepted reasons for its 


and 


lost 


agement at the 
Criterion Thea- 
tre, asked me for 
a play. Not having one, I remembered The Call of Youth, 
fished it out and sent it in for the joke of the thing. 
And here the story differs from those that I have told, 
because it was immediately accepted and paid for, and 
was being cast when the war came upon us and it was at 
once withdrawn. Putting on a play seemed a futile busi- 
ness when the curtain had rung up on the first act of sucl 
a drama. And so it went back into its hiding place. It is 
still there in the sere and yellow, and from time to time I 
take it out and look it over and live over again in memory 
that brief adventure, that meral flight. 


A Jolly Winter at Miami 

HE summer over, I returned to America for another 

winter, which was far from uneventful and from which 
I was enabled to gain an insight into certain phases of 
human nature; very useful, perhaps, as copy, but far from 
pleasant to come up against. Miami, Florida, was younger 
then and still infested with real-estate agents who did their 
best, in their shirt sleeves and with every type of inexpen 
sive car, to realize their dream of making it like Venice, a 
queen of the sea. I took a cottage there from December 
until May, wrote and fished and bathed in unbelievably 
warm water and indulged in the reckless extravagance of 
hiring a yacht. This was called the Buffalo, which behaved 
so exactly like a young and frisky specimen of the breed 
that, on the way to Cuba, we turned her nose round and 
put back to quiet waters; but not before the transparent 
Gulf Stream had delivered up many of its choicest fis} 

We dined with Colonel Thompson on the largest and 
most that I and 
with Mrs. George Gould on the private train which had her 


comfortable houseboat had ever seen, 
initials on the ceiling of all its rooms. Jean Schwartz was 
staying at the Royal Palm Hotel, and with a startlingly 
sunburned face played some of the newest of his very 
catchy tunes. The tennis was good on a white-hot court, 
and the golf amusing, with its frequently raked sand 
But it was not the thing to hunt in the jungle for 
the sliced ball, because snakes had a nasty way of resent- 
ing strangers. 

An extremely painful dose of fish poisoning put one of 
my legs out of action for a time so that the novel that I was 
writing moved faster than it would have done otherwise. 
This bore the ultra-sentimental title of The Miracle of 
Love, and in its result it was not unlike the curate’s egg 
good only in parts. I hated the thing when I waded through 
Continued on Page 198 


greens. 
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GUARANTEE 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


REMOVE SEAL WITH 
DAMP CLOTH 


Gold Seal that is 
of every genuin 


cal Congoleum Rug. 
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“Sure, I’ll clean this 
Rug in a minute and theyll 


never know I’ve been here!’’ 


A few strokes of the damp mop and 
the rug will be fresh and clean as new. 
No clouds of dust—not a germ— will 
she raise; for the dust is only on the 
surface of the rug—the damp mop 
blots it up in no time at all. 


Made without seams, Gold-Sea/ 
Congoleum Rugs are tremendously 
durable. Nothing can penetrate thei 
firm, heavily varnished surface. 


Require No Fastening 


Requiring neither tacks,cement,nor 
fastenings of any kind, they hug the 
floor without a wrinkle—without a 
ruffed edge. In short, sanitary and 
easily cleaned, a Congoleum Rug 1s 
| 


ideal Ww herever 1mMac ulate Cit anline SS 


is the hist conside ration. 
Furthermore, it IS Very easy to tind 


the exact design you want for any 


room. You can choose from a galaxy 
of Onental, floral and conventional 
patterns in rich colors that will hat 


monize with any decorative scheme. 


And yet with all these exceptional 
qualities, Gold- Seal ( ongole um Rug ’ 


are amazingly inexpensive. 


Popular Sizes—Low Prices 


feet x 9 feet $ 9.00 9feetx 9 feet $13 
teet x 9teet 11.25 9 feet x 10 feet | 
9 teet x 12 feet $18.00 
mad 
ru 
feet x 3 feet $ .60 f 
teet x Steet 1.40 feet x f f 
Owing to freight rates, prices in the South and west 
of the Mississippi are higher than those quoted 


of “Beautify Y« He 
Art-Rug t 


COoONGOLEUM COMPANY’ 
INCORPORATE 
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Ce ee s 


By Primcess Cantacuzéne, Countess Spéransky, née Grant 


ONG ago I heard someone say that the difference be- 
Kuropean and American ideal was that 

while people in Europe respectfully lived for the 
past, Americans concentrated intensely on the future, This 
tuck in my mind; and all through my wanderings, 
in strange ; of the Old World and the New, I have 
fancied that the things | saw proved how neatly its orig- 
ized up the difference between two continents 


tween the 


remar| 


corner 


inator had 

lowever else nations of Europe may disagree, all of them 
hold in common a deep love for their folklore, their history, 
their tradition “Name” and “fam- 
sacred words to them, and sons regard it as quite 
normal to follow in their fathers’ footsteps. Over there the 
habits, duties, ambitions remain the same from generation 


to generation 


and their old homes 


ily’’ are 


and of course such modes have certain ad 
have produced wonderful monuments, 
built by patient toil. Cathedrals were constructed by long 
centuries of piety; museums are kept up, with historic 
treasures showing the complete development of a civiliza 
tior Aside from these public manifestations, there are 
of private collections, preserved in homes that 
have been planned by men through various periods. Fach 
h-inspiration does his bit towards add 


vantages. They 


quantities 


individual under st 
ing to the beauty of a family nest, just as each one considers 
it an 


Sines 


obligation to add to the luster of his family name, 


‘thers did the same before him 


Facing the Future, Ignoring the Past 

( )' R ways here are very different. The original American 
¥ pioneers, whether their ambitions were for liberty to 
pra ion in their own way or for liberty to 
as they saw fit, were apparently always 
from the constraining habits of their 
hat was part of the lure the New 
out to them; 
lands 


farther towards the 


etice their reiig 
make their fortunes 
trying to get away) 
earlier surt 
World he 
idvanced 
farther 


reforming prin 


oundings 
and as they conquered and 
spread out, tempting them 
West They kept 

Rach man was an 
Makers of their own 


still newer 


and ever 
iple well to the fore 
ancestor, a leader, a power by himself 

they claimed the 


laws right to defend their own beliefs 


ind to frame their lives Strong, brave, confident, ready 
to fight for what they represented, having once definitely 
unknown 


wasted no time looking backwards as they 


turned their eyes from the known past to the 
future, they 
inoved through the 

Their women felt as they did, and growing children in 
the rough New World homes these couples built heard no 
regrets expressed for what had been left behind in the old 
I'he young grew up doing as the parents did 
conquering mountains and plains, struggling 
against the elements, crowding the Indians and wild beasts, 
moving always onward as soon as any spot which they first 
chose seemed to them to be growing overfull. Always they 
showed a desire for more room, and always they were win- 
ning and developing more and yet more territory. 


years 


countries 


forests 


DECORATIONS BY GUERNSEY MOORE 


As the country became generally settled, life changed 
somewhat; but the ideal as to the good to be found in prog- 
ress remained with this virile, splendid people. Great 
cities were built, and industries, mines, railroads, with 
commercial interests, were started. Fortunes were made 
rapidly then; and the thorough exploitation of America’s 
natural resources, as well as the formation of our demo- 
cratic institutions, was the order of the day. The business 
man replaced the pioneer, but this change of outside form 
had not changed his spirit or his principles in living. Each 
generation still broke away from all the past and created 
for the future. Each man pushed beyond his companions if 
he could. He forgot his fathers and the events which were 
rapidly receding into the dull distance behind him. 

As it was first with the colonists, so it became with the 
men of Revolutionary days. Having signed their Declara 
tion of Independence, they fought to be free from the last 
remaining links with their old mother country. The fight 
once won, they set their energies to the problem of produc- 
ing the nation their dreams had pictured. Great brains and 
noble characters aimed to have the results of so much labor 
last through the ages. Of all nations, they wished to be the 
strongest in their power for good. Men like George Wash- 
ington, John Marshall and Alexander Hamilton were well 
fitted for leadership. They started their people in the way 
that these should go, though they had been given little 
preparation. They molded the young republic without 
even a model, and when their work was finished they knew 
it to be good 

Those who came after this first group seem to have felt 
due appreciation of the way in which the great task had 
been accomplished. In turn they labored onwards in the 
difficult experiment. Every man did his job with a touch 
of the same spirit which the early leaders had shown. To 
the best of his ability he fought his way, carved out his life 
and, bringing up a family, he sent his ,ons out to surpass, if 
possible, his own gemeration. The obligation of the son was 
to break new earth, not just to follow up his parent. No 
one wanted to stay in the limited sphere where a first home 
had been. 

According to this unwritten law, there was no limit put 
to any man’s possible ambition, no limit to the good which 
he might do, the money he might acquire and spend, the 
development he might create about him. But his home 
and all the work accomplished were always counted tem- 
porary. 

Europe was only just across the sea, but she remained 
entirely different—-good, in young America’s opinion, for 
education and for art; good to play in for a while, to trave! 
there or shop. But effete monarchies, old-fashioned meth- 
ods, narrow spaces— who could like such things? Poor for- 
eigners, who dwelt abroad! They lingered in somber dark- 
ness, of course, and wallowed in deep mire. They belonged 
to their old landmarks, were slaves to the ways of the past 


and plodded on in life heavily laden. Not so the sovereign 
citizens of God’s own country, where everything breathed 
freedom and every man knew that he was a king. Rail 
splitters here became great Presidents to whom a world 
bowed down; heroic generals grew from newsboys; 
chant princes or industrial giants were developed from non 
descript, barefooted urchins; and though no one thought 
of mentioning from what stock he sprang, many mer 
enthusiastically talked of what they hoped their boy 
would do, and generally the latter could be relied upor 
to keep these promises. 


mer! 


Much to be Proud Of 


N ANOTHER frame such things might have seemed 

strange dreams, yet such was really the history of our 
country until the Civil War. Aristocrats in blood 
breeding rubbed elbows here with most plebeian stock 
Equality was the ideal of both, and a man counted only for 
what he was by personal achievement 
foreigners about, and the nation’s riches bel 
Americans, those who had brains and sinews, with the will 
to make good use of both. 

After the Civil War the country finally consolidated 
began to grow in a new way. Steam and telegraphic con 
munications brought us nearer Europe. Intercourse across 
the sea was gradually becoming more and more constant 
mutual interest between continents was aroused; and wit! 
our increase in fortunes and facilities, Europe was grad 
ually copied here to some extent at least. Clothes, houses 
habits were growing cosmopolitan. Until the Civil Wa 
few Americans had gone abroad save for study or on in 
portant missions. Once in their youth, perhaps, our grand 
fathers’ generation found time or opportunity fe 
travel. But our fathers went more frequently across the 
sea, while recently the wealthy portions of our people 
even the moderately wealthy 
abroad. Such traveling has brought great changes nece 
sarily in our national life; in some ways changes for 
better, giving us doubtless finer breadth of judgmer 
more culture, better taste and a much greater luxury 
life. In other matters the change has been distinctly 
advantageous, since it has largely broken dowr 
tional pride in work and our typical strength of purpose. It 
also seems to have eliminated our simplicity to some ex 
tent, and by making for extravagance it has created a habit 
of imitation. 

In the two or three centuries since our forefathers first 
crossed the ocean, a national character has taken form. The 
rules they framed have given rise to legitimately original 
American habits and conventions. Fashion was for a high 
virtue and dignity of life Religious feeling, courage, 
energy and strength, as well as fine brains, have built up 
here our frames and fortunes. Surely we have much 
to be proud of in the making of these United States! 


and 


There were few 


nged te 


* pleasure 


ana 


have stayed a great deal 


our na 


Continued on Page 47 
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lubrication 
is important 
to plant 

executives 


What is the purpose of lubrication 


To minimize friction in machinery, to make it operate 
smoothly, efficiently, and economically — therefore, to 
increase both the productivity of your machinery and 
your net operating profits. 


What are the effect Of correct ricatt 
pl 
By smoother operation and lessened wear to bring 
about — 
—increased production, 
—savings in power cost, 
-savings in wear and repairs, 
reduction of breakdowns. 
1% t iv will one oil provide bette ui? ation than 
nothe? 
a 12) 


One lubricating oil may be made from correctly selected 
crude stocks. Another oil may not. One oil may be 
manufactured with highly technical skill. Another oil 
may not. One oil may be correct in body, quality and 
character to meet a given mechanical requirement. 
Another oil may not. 


way do machines ai 
ent oul 
Machines vary widely in construction, conditions of 
operation and in character of work performed. All 
these factors affect the problem of lubrication. An oil 
that would correctly lubricate one piece of machinery 
would damage or might even wreck another. The 
selection of the correct lubricant demands scientifi 
study and expert analysis. Guesswork is folly. 


Vacuum Oi 


A Broad Service to Industrial Plants 


Practically every leading builder of indus Gargoyle Lubricating Oils. Take the lead 


EVENING POST 


trial machinery has at some time conferred 
with the Vacuum Oil Company for assist- 


ance in solving his lubrication problems. 


Over 85% of the leading builders of all 
prime mover engines recommend or ap- 
prove the use of Gargoyle Lubricating Oils, 
made by this Company. The majority of 
Builders of the many other kinds of indus- 


trial machinery recommend or approve 





ing industries and the ten leading manu 
facturers in each industry, and you will 
find that the Vacuum Oil Company will 
be lubricating important units in 90% 


of them. 


In thousands of plants in all lines of 
industry the Vacuum Oil Company is today 
solving lubricating problems and bringing 


about improved operating results 














| — Invite the lubrication advice of a company that has 
hecome known all Over the world is pecialists in 
scientific lubrication 


) 


Let a Vacuum Oil Company representative tell 
you in what particulars correctly selected’ oils can im 
prove operating results. You will find him thoroughly 
familiar with machinery and thoroughly competent to 


suggest improvements in your lubrication methods 


3—Put him in contact with your superintendent or 
engineer If together they believe it idvisable, irrange 
to have the Vacuum Oil Company make a Lubrication 
Audit of your machinery, without obligation 


4 Review the Audit person lly when completed 
You will then be in a position to appreciate the possi 
bilities of scientific lubrication and to judge if the rec 
ommendations of the Vacuum Oil Company are 
based on sound reasoning, and whether they promis« 
improved operating results 

A letter addressed to the nearest branch office, listed 

below, will pave the way for operating economies whi h 

you may not have considered possibl 


Domestic Branches: 


| Company 


YORK 





Lubricating Oils 
for ~ 
Plant Lubrication 
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Eight Years of Analysis—and the G. T. M. 


ft is eight years in April since Goodyear established the Plant portant analyses they have made. Yet a far vaster testimonial 
Analysis Plan for better industrial belting, and entrusted its is written in the performance of the Goodyear goods they have 
practical application to the G. T. M.—Goodyear Technical Man specified for mines and mills, canning plants, brick plants, re 
; ; fineries and factories of every description where transmission 
Out of the idea that was founded then has come a service of and conveying belts are used. A single instance recordable 
speciheation and use which results in the saving of money and here is that of the great Goodyear Conveyor Belt, which next 
trouble and time, and the increasing of operating efhciency and month will begin its eighth consecutive year of economical, 
earning power, in hundreds of plants, representing many lines trouble-free service for the Zenith Furnace Company of Duluth 
of industry all over America and, indeed, in nearly every part , 
Beyond any other feature of the valuable work they do, the 
: 6 Goodyear Technical Men have placed the service of conserva 
An experienced Goodyear man in the field was the first to see tion. They watch over the performance of the products they 
that the habit of buying “just belts’’ was responsible for many specify, suggesting ways for lengthening equipment life, reduc 
belt troubles, expenses and failures. He reasoned out for him- ing expense, and saving power. The work of the G. T. M. is 
elf that the remedy lay in taking the emphasis off belt “ selling always one of co-operation with the plant superintendent. 
ind putting it where it belongs on the belt's pre designed . 


ot the world 


For example, a letter comes to the G. T. M. froma mill that con 
tains miles of Goodyear Belts which he specified years ago. He 
He was one of the first Goodyear Technical Men. Voday he knows the entire unit, operating conditions and all, covered by 
is the directing head of 70 Goodyear Technical Men, belting the simple description, “our K conveyor,” or “our No. 41 drive.”’ 


bility to perform in actual service 


experts who give their whole time to the solving of industrial Because of his complete familiarity with the situation there, his 
} waht fa) « y > . > a . . 7 
belting problems. They compose a real order of practical, reply is a counsel of solid recommendation such as probably 


ensible, serviceable men, every one of whom knows belting no other man could give. 


The scientific service of the G. T. M. is oflered to you. Ii 
you think you can use it with profit in your plant, write for 
further information about the G. T. M. and Plant Analysis to 

You have read in these pages some interesting stories of im Goodyear, Akron, Ohio, or Los Angeles, California. 


through and through, many of whom are graduates of technical 
colleges and universities, and all of them qualified by constant 


attendance in the school of everyday practice 


VALVES - PACKING BELTS - HOSE 


OODP YEA 























(Continued from Page 44 
Though our national history is short compared to that of 
European countries, many a good precedent for us is laid 
down in its chapters. There seems little reason, therefore, 
for us to copy Europe—none at all for us to copy other than 
the best the Old World has to show. 

If our ideal of duty and of work for all our citizens has 
been proved good, where is the gain in throwing this ideal 
aside? We claim our Government was built up for the peo- 
ple by the people, which certainly demands and means that 
the best here should preside as natural leaders, or at least 
should find a place and take an interest in our politics. 
Yet many of those whose influence would be for good con- 
stantly refuse in ordinary times to give any attention 
to civic interests. It takes a drastic emergency to move 
their patriotism. For instance, until the Great War, for a 
number of decades who among civilians knew much about 
our Army? Who noticed the decay, disease and vice our 
worst types of immigrants had brought us, till a few years 
ago? Who cared about all this? 

We might safely and rightly have kept our way of look- 
ing forward, since the thread of the old European traditions 
was definitely lost; yet, instead of doing so, with the craze 
for European poses quite new families sprang up. They 
wanted to exhibit ancestors as well as to vie with Europe in 
society attitudes and poses. Many of these people began 
buying family crests and family trees, which, being self- 
bestowed, seemed lacking in common sense to anyone with 
knowledge, and only made the owners seem absurd. 

Another symptom of the change was shown by those 
who, out of time and out of place, desired to be presented 
at European courts. They had not the least reason to bow 
before a throne, and save for gratifying an abnormal love 
of pomp, or to get an opportunity to pose for photographs 
which can be shown, being presented is very poor fun 
indeed. Yet in the heyday of prewar times, at English 
drawing-rooms, while no Russian, German, Austrian or 
Italian ever asked for invitations, Americans constantly 
went to their ambassador, begging to beintroduced. They 
acted so, that generally the greatest difficulty of the repre- 
sentative was attending to these compatriots’ demands. 


Simple Childhood Pleasures 


NENERALLY American ambassadors fear these ambi- 
their wrath may find him out 
later at home, if he isa politician. I've often wondered why 
our republican court at Washington, with its simple dignity 
and democratic charm, does not fully satisfy the cravings 
of our citizens, especially our women. The beauty of the 
White House rooms and decorations, the fine jewels and 
the gowns our ladies wear, the well-known American names 
one hears announced, and the splendid records of the men 
usually gathered, should be just as attractive, and legiti- 
mately so, as what one sees in any foreign capital. It all 
belongs to home ideals and fits into our theories of life. 


tious citizens, because 


I remember in my childhood the very real severity of our 
bringing up—the calm routine of our serious days, my 
grandfather’s and grandmother’s well-ordered busy life, 
their many evenings at home in a big library, where a fire 
burned on the open hearth and deep chairs offered sheltered 
comfort to the group which constantly gathered 
there. Their children and grandchildren were about, and a 
few chosen friends dropped in informally for talk which 
seemed worth while and to their taste. The men around 
my grandfather were very prominent and powerful, the 
women were lovely and well dressed, as I recall them. Often 
we children were allowed to sit and listen to the talk. We 
never thought of interrupting; never spoke save when we 
were directly addressed. 

We had no governesses, but our mothers gave us close 
attention always, and we were punished for any small in- 
fringement of rules laid down as to our manners. Especially, 
we were constantly taught the necessity for self-control, 
and our own unimportance was thoroughly impressed 
on us. We led the simplest and most frugal lives imagin- 
able. A new gown or a new toy, a new book or any out- 
ing was a great treat, one much anticipated in advance 
and afterwards much dreamed about. We were taken to the 
circus once a year, and I went to a matinée two or three 
times before I finally came out. All my time was filled with 
lessons, fixed exercise and very childish play. An afternoon 
of freedom, a dancing lesson or a visitor our age was 
counted a most exciting pleasure. We preserved all sorts of 
little souvenirs, and our books and toys were cared for with 
immense pride and great affection 

A girl’s first tea and her first ball were awaited with 
beating heart. Even debutantes and girls for some time 
out had but a few fine clothes; and though they were per 
haps great belles, recipients of much attention, the duties 
of their position filled much time. A young lady in those 
days gave of her best to keep her place, even after she had 
made it. She wasn't often spoiled. Elegance of aspect, with 
quick wit in conversation and innate charm, counted as 
against money alone or as against mere beauty; and the 
old-fashioned girl of a generation ago took considerable 
time for books and thought and rest, preparing thus all her 
weapons for her conquest by developing herself on her best 
lines. 

Society met then in the homes of its members mainly, 
and parents and children mixed a good deal and talked a 
lot together. At balls the older often played at 
cards; but there were plenty of them looking on at us who 
danced, They criticized or praised, i of course they 
made much of our success or emphasized our failures. So- 
ciety’s atmosphere was then very different from that of 
today. It was more difficult perhaps to please, but surely 
we were healthier in various ways; and life was much more 
picturesque, and also more ty pical of American habits and 
ideals. Having lived in New York for five long 


was 


pec yple 


and 


, pleasant 


seasons, I married and went away, staying for nearly 
twenty years and making my home in Europe. 
I was struck by the immense difference in for- 


eign customs and ours. We girls had had all the 
liberty allowed; and even I, who was brought up 
unusually severely, constantly and very carefully 
watched and guided, had been allowed to receive 
men friends alone, or to go for a drive or for a walk 
with any of these who asked to take me out. The 
feeling governing our American conventions had 
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been supposedly one of chivalrous protection on the part of 
our men for us or for any women, and we felt very safe when 
traveling or when moving about alone in those times of the 
age of innocence. Once married, American old-fashioned 
women had retired to some extent from the whirl of gay 
society, and they stayed—-or were supposed to stay 
within their homes. The duties and the pleasures of the 
family circle occupied and seemingly absorbed them. 

My generation married rather late. We held onto our 
girlhood success and our good times, partly because of this 
accepted obligation to give up all such things once we were 
wedded. In that, our group still followed our mothers’ and 
grandmothers’ example, though in the late '90’s sports were 
just beginning to appear. The vogue for bicycling had 
brought with it the first short skirts, which were considered 
really shocking; and there were other signs of our “ degen- 
eration”’ to rouse our elders’ criticism. Promiscuous bath 
ing had begun on Newport's beach, when the women wore 
long stockings with knee-short skirts, high-necked, 
waisted bathing suits with long sleeves, and gay sunbon- 
nets. So dressed, they sat about or went in swimming with 
the men, and caused a flutter of adverse comment. Our 
elders said that at Trouville and other French resorts this 
of course always happened; but why should we copy such 
wicked ways and introduce these foreign customs here? 


loose 


The Land of the Chaperon 


( NCE living abroad, I found that everywhere the married 
woman was enthroned as society's arbiter and queen 
To me the foreign girls seemed awfully left out; and to be 
just a fille meant to be rather quiet and a little shy 
and dull, to curtsy, to maintain complete silence save when 
one was spoken to, to own the simplest clothes and wear no 
jewels, beaus only with a mother or a gov 
In all such things, Russia, my new home, 
however, far free and comfortable than other 
but compared to American liberties, 
Russians seemed severe to their young girls. There was 
always a Miss or a Mademoiselle or a Fraulein to be found 
hovering in the immediate background; and at a dancing 
class of twenty girls, twenty governesses, y alike 
in rustling black silk, with and heavy 
gold watch chains drape d over their bodices, 
eying their charges, waiting patiently, while their steady 
gossip made a monotonous whisper through the vast rooms 
where youth was gathered to be amused or was taught to 
entertain. Girls who rode or fenced or took lessons in 
swimming were as zealously guarded as when dancing 
In most European countries, marriages were 
by parents as a matter of course. The 


eune 


and to see one’s 
erness near by 
was, more 


European lands; even 


clad usually 


white lace collars 


sat in @ row, 


arranged 
prine ipals were 


Continued on Page 54 
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things? I think, if you don’t 
mind, I want to try and find my 
soul.” 

his 





Virginia Lauriston, 

ines upine or 

killfully re 

hions, gazed 

‘harles Gil 

Her eyes, 

gra) , heid in 
finite depths o 

iair 


wave in her hair, 


touch of 


tless 


the artificial color on 


her wan cheeks, the pallor of two 


lender hands might have wrung 
a heart plated in triple bronze 
rhe most perfect shoulders in so 


ety and two moonbeam arms, 


idorable with little blue veins, 


gleamed ghostlike under the soft 


rose lighting of a singse lamp 


ngie, with a little sigh, put 


a!l her woe into words 
make 
selfish 


sit here 


“(Charlies daring, you 

1IOOK Ke 
* she be gan. * You 
tupid girls’ furniture 


off iced con 


you 
like and dine 
1¢, a wing of chicken, mousse 
of cream 
bottle of 
to cheer upa 


aux framboi , &@ scral 
cheese and half a 

Perrier-Jouet just 
wretched invalid like me, when 
ju might have enjoyed a re 
downstairs 


They don’t breed men of your 


pectable meal 


ort nowadays. I do realize how 
lucky ] 


cigarettl: 


am to have you. Give 


me a there’s a dear 


It’s another nail in my coffin, but 


who cares 

Sir Charles rose benignly, 
glanced with satisfaction at his 
neat and proffered fra 
grant gyptians in an onyx box 
. the 


stinguished diplomatic career, 


figure 


wo years in (juards, a 


and innumerable love affairs 


with really intelligent women 


iad compile ted nearly sixty sum 


mers of pieasantly disgraceful 


memorie His well-cut mouth 
affectionately beneath 
fully trained mustache 
You dispense charming hos 
Virginia. With the ex 
ception of the Marchesa di Santa 
Firenze in 1881 
been dead these many 
known a 


Person 


miled 


the cure 
pitality 


Lucia, at and 


1e has 


years- 1 have never 


more hostess 


pert: ct 
ally, | found the wine nectar and 


the food ambrosia.” 





2 j ees, 


Sir Charles shook 
head despondently. 

“You may have everything I 
possess in the world to do as you 
like with, but your remarks 
leave me very perturbed. I 
should like Alastair McMenzies 
the nerve specialist, to see you 
in consultation with Sir Thomp 
son Johnson before you go away 
You are very far from your nor 
mal state of health, my dear 
Virginia.” 

She scarcely heard him 
murmured on dreamily: 
men, no restlessness, no 
only green leaves and tender 
grass and blue sky. Perhaps, 
later on, I might enter a convent 
They say you have to dig a little 
piece of your own grave every 
day “ 

“T shall telephone to Mc- 
Menzies at once,” interrupted 
Sir Charles with concern in his 
voice. “It is declared that he 
achieves wonderful results with 
the new gland treatment. I re- 
proach myself for not consulting 
him even earlier.” 


gray 


She 
‘No 


love ’ 


i 

TANDING beside Sir Charles 

at the great entrance of Wyn 
wood, in the green of the coun- 
try, George, Lord Fordingbridge, 
His Majesty’s Principal Secre 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
bent gracefully in the old-time 
manner,’ for all his sixty years, 
over Vingie’s slender hand. His 
rubicund countenance betrayed 
joy and solicitude in equal meas 
ure. 

He had known her since she 
was a child, and the faint trace 
of her late illness distressed him 
He conducted her personally to 
the driving seat of a little ter 
horse-power car within which a 
maid and luggage were already 
disposed. 

“Bon voyage and a complete 
recovery, my dear!” he ex 
claimed earnestly. “May the 
air, the peace, and the good 
cream of Dorset restore you to 
your former health. It grieves 
me to see you even slightly in 
disposed.” 
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I don't want to bore you with 
the whinings of a peevish hag of 
twenty-two,” continued Vingie, 

It may 
Charles, I only see before me a long 

[ feel convinced I shall never marry or 
love. My declining years wil! be spent 
patronizing charity concerts and feeding toy Pomeranian 


dog 


‘but this influenza leaves one absolutely spineless 
be the reaction, but, 
and profitless life 


achieve 


a great 


declared Sir Charles 
We must ask Sir Thompson Johnson to pre 

tonic. In addition, possibly a cruise in the 
of some wealthy friend might assist matters.” 


rh are morbid symptoms,” 
@NXLOUBLY 
cribe a reliable 
Vat ht 
Vingie shook her fair head sadly. 
lam a flirt, Charles. I've frittered away the 
and toyed with men and dabbled in emotions. Now 
I shall pay the price, because I haven't got a heart left.” 
“That is not the opinion of Rupert Frack, Virginia. He 
cherishes the most supreme devotion for you, and I need 
} refer to his distinguished career in the Foreign 


born 


years 


hardly 
Office. When age compels George Fordingbridge to lay 
aside the cares of state, Rupert will undoubtedly become 
Minister for Foreign Affairs. I know I 
Rupert to you before as a possible husband.” 

Vingie threw out her white arms despairingly 

‘8 sh I perish, but to marry Rupert would be 
living death, ‘“‘He’s the most worthy man I ever 
He does everything well, and nothing wrong. He's 
How couid | endure him 


have mentioned 


per 
she cried 
met 


the most insipid thing on earth 


“I Beg Your Pardon,'' He Said in His Pleasant, Easy Voice. 


Think I'm Trespassin’ 


after you, Charles? How can I give up the most delicious 
hors d’wuvres for an eternal diet of rice pudding? If I were 
to marry I should need some fascinating scoundrel who 
might whip me black and blue on Friday, but would cer- 
tainly provide a wonderful adventure on Tuesday.’ 

Sir Charles gazed at her thoughtfully. 

“As you know,” he observed, “I never married. I have 
always been a sprinter rather than a stayer. A brilliant 
five furlongs held a greater appeal for me than a mournful 
three miles. If I had met in my young days a woman with 
your tact and brilliance and beauty it might have been 
otherwise. Nevertheless, I have observed the married, 
and it occurs to me that regular meals, a settled home, an 
adequate income and a brilliant if steady husband have 
their attractions. A delightful young married woman 
need never lack admirers in addition to her lawful spouse 
After all, we do not live in the 1840's.” 

She put out a hand and touched his sleeve. 

“Darling, you're perfectly sweet to poor little Vingie, 
but for heaven’s sake don’t sit there and matchmake. The 
very idea of men wearies me just now. If all the brigade 
of Guards and all the best-looking actors groveled at my 
feet I should merely writhe and turn away. Please, 
Charles, will you be an angel and lend me your little 
Dorset cottage and let me go down there with just a maid, 
and be alone except for the flowers and the birds and 


“I Shouldn't Like You to 


Sir Charles, also bareheaded, 
waved a beneficent hand as the 
car glided away. 

The two elderly gentlemen watched it till it disappeared, 
and returned slowly to the library. They had reached that 
perfect friendship born of common interests, identical 
training, a similar outlook on life, and congenial sins. Sir 
Charles indicated the cigars and rang for whisky and soda 

“How is Rupert progressing?” he inquired after a long 
silence. 

Lord Fordingbridge shrugged his shoulders. 

““My dear Charles, he works. He takes just sufficient 
exercise to keep himself fit, and a forlorn sight it is to see 
him do it. These women have a great deal to answer for 
As far as he’s concerned, the sun rises and sets in Vir 
ginia’s eyes, and since she won’t look at him he remains 
permanently in the valley of the shadow, so to speak. A 
dear boy too. Equally, she’s a dear girl. Charles, did you 
and I really take these things quite so seriously in our 
time?” 

Sir Charles raised his eyebrows very faintly. 

“I think you and I were a little more ruthless, and the 
women of our day a little more kind, George. The most 
obstinate girl I remember came rapidly to her senses after 
I had thrown my rival—a German attaché, I helieve —into 
an ornamental pond. She and I were then inseparable for 
quite three months. In these days men are too forgiving 
and women too difficult.” 

Continued on Page 50 
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(Centinued from Page 48) 

“You're a clever feller, Charles,” declared Lord Ford- 
ingbridge in frank admiration. ‘‘ You put it all so clearly 
that even a foolish person like myself can understand. It 
takes me back to the old days—it must have been in ’88 
when I put Mary Canterbury, court train and all, on a 
particularly high manteipiece in one of the drawing-rooms 
at the Imperial Palace in Vienna, and made her stay there 
till she promised to kiss me. You can’t imagine Rupert 
doing that to Virginia.” 

“No, George; but if only he would he might find her a 
very different girl, if I may say so.” 

“He loves her too much, Charles. 
breaking her heart.” 

‘If he were riding a race he might just as well shrink 
from putting his mare at a jump for fear of breaking her 
neck,” declared Sir Charles with infinite contempt. ‘I 
have long made up my mind that Virginia ought to marry 
Kupert. Anyone but themselves can see they are abso- 
lutely suited to one another.” 

“Oh, quite! Quite! But, if a stupid old man may be 
forgiven the question, how are you going to bring it about?”’ 

Sir Charles drank thoughtfully, set down his glass, and 
lit a fresh cigar. 

“They are both green recruits, George, and therefore 
they must be taught. In training recruits we employ expe- 
rienced noncommissioned officers. Consequently in the 
case of Virginia and Rupert we must choose people as 
nearly of our own day as is consistent with the necessary 
attraction. In my own circle of acquaintance there is a 
certain delightful widow, Mrs. Trevor-James, who would 
use her good offices with Rupert on my behalf.” 

“And still,” murmured Lord Fordingbridge, ‘I don’t 
think I quite understand.” 

“My dear George,” elaborated Sir Charles with patience, 
“these deluded young people must be made to fall in love, 
separately and individually with someone older, wiser, 
more unscrupulous, more experienced than herself or him- 
self. Do not, I beg of you, say it is impossible, for that 
would reflect on your intelligence. Mrs. Trevor-James 
would have Rupert at her feet in less than one hour. She 
is only forty-three, and indescribably charming. After she 
has tormented him to the edge of madness she will dismiss 
him, and he will turn instinctively to Virginia for comfort 
and revenge, using against her the tacties he has learned 
from Mrs. Trevor-James. It only remains to find a man 
who will afford Virginia similar treatment. That, I admit, 
is slightly more difficult. She has a certain subtlety not 
found in Rupert, or most men, for that matter.” 

Lord Fordingbridge half closed his eyes. 

“It needs a horse soldier,”’ he said at last, speaking as an 
ex-subaltern of the Thirtieth Hussars, more affectionately 
known as the Poppy-Shirts, from their habit of swimming 
in gore when on active service. “Asa matter of fact, I 
know the very man, and he’s back from India on leave at 
this actual moment. His name is Geoffrey Forrester — one 
of the Sherwood Forresters, y’ know. He's a major in the 
Guides Cavairy, but he’s also been A.D.C. to the Viceroy, 
and Simia still talks about him, though it’s years ago. He's 
only forty, and as good a polo player as India has turned 
out since the Mutiny. Shall I let him loose, Charles?” 

Sir Charles shook his gray head. 

“It would be better not to do that openly. Speaking 
from experience, | should say that Forrester, directly he 
landed, came up to London and began to rediscover the 
joys of his youth. By this time he will be ripe for a little 
quiet relaxation and the pursuits of the country. I suggest 
ihat you offer him, from me, the shooting at my Dorset 
place. You'd better explain that I can’t offer to put him 
up because my ward is staying at the cottage to recover 
from an illness, that she is alone, practically unchaperoned, 
and is seeing no one at present. They will, however, make 
him very comfortable at the village inn. Short of casting 
him into Virginia's arms I can think of no more reliable 
scheme to make them acquainted. Solitude and natural 
curiosity will do the rest.” 

“My dear Charles,” said Lord Fordingbridge simply, 
“upon my word I don't know how the diplomatic service 
exists without you. I should never have thought of that 
in a thousand years. I take it that you will arrange per- 
sonally the little matter of Rupertand Mrs. Trevor-James?”’ 

“T shall do myself the honor of calling on her tomorrow, 
George. Heigh-ho! If only I were ten years younger!” 

“My dear feller, in that case you might be running your 
own neck inte danger. As it is, you're probably enjoying 
the exquisite bouquet of a delicate flirtation without the 
risk of a headache afterwards,”’ comforted Lord Ford- 
ingbridge. 

The truth of this became manifest when Sir Charles sat, 
a very courtly figure, in the drawing-room of Mrs. Trevor- 
James’ charming flat overlooking the park. She turned 
upon him caressing eyes and the witchery of a sinuous fig- 
ure, allowing him a far greater indulgence because in his 
case she felt it did not matter in the very least. She found 
the situation most soothing in consequence. 

*‘My delightful Charles,”’ she said in the golden voice 
which had ravished at least three generations, “if the 
young man must be lacerated I will use the knife according 


He’d be afraid of 


to my accustomed skill, and bind up his wounds with 
tender fingers. In spite of that, I shall send him away 
before they are healed. It is the healing that counts, as 
you and I know only too well.” 

“Agatha, you are incomparable,” declared Sir Charles, 
smiling his admiration, dashed with a hint of pathos. “If 
only it were possible how gladly would I offer myself for 
vivisection !”’ 

“T am convinced of it,”’ replied Mrs. Trevor-James, dar- 
ing to speak the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth for the first and last time in her varied and inter- 
esting career. 

ma 
O THE little ears of Vingie, lingering at 10:30 a.m. in 
her bed according to the license of a convalescent, came 
the far-off explosion of a shotgun. She paused with a tea- 
cup halfway to her mouth and glanced inquiringly at 
Mary, who arranged deftly a simple country kit. 

“That would be the strange gentleman, miss,”’ com- 
mented Mary. 

“What strange gentleman? There are no men here, 
Mary. That’s the unique charm of the place. It allows us 
to be our dreadful natural selves.” 

Mary shook her pretty head meaningly. 

“The gardener’s wife told me, miss. Sir Charles has 
lent the shooting to a gentleman from India, a Major 
Forrester. He’s staying down in the village at the White- 
Faced Goat. It does seem lonely for him, doesn’t it?’”’ 

Vingie put down the teacup with a slight crash. 

“How dare Charles do such a thing, when I came down 
here for peace, especially without telling me?” she de- 
manded. “We brought the very oldest clothes I possess. 
Put out the knitted silk stockings, Mary. I loathe wool 
day after day. At any rate we need see nothing of this 
interloper.”’ 

“He generally goes home along that path that runs up 
from the wood at the back of the house, miss,’’ said Mary 
casually. 

“How do you know?” 

“Well, miss, it’s a bit lonely down here, and I thought 
it wouldn’t do any harm just to look at a gentleman. I hid 
behind that hedge of wild roses. You can see quite well 
from there.” 

Vingie glanced up from a careful scrutiny of her face in 
a hand mirror. ‘ You don’t think this influenza has made 
me look any older, do you?” she inquired anxiously. “ Be 
very careful not to attract the man’s attention, Mary; and 
if he calls, say I’m far too tired to see anyone.” 

Roughly, twenty-four hours later Major Geoffrey For- 
rester, D.S.O., M.C., returning from the wild in pleasantly 
battered shooting kit, an old brier pipe skewed in the 
corner of his mouth, a gun in the crook of his arm, beheld 
a curiously ravishing female figure sauntering towards him 
along the path that runs up from the wood at the back of 
the house. He thought he saw a dryad divorced from her 
selected tree, or Artemis weary of the chase, but it was 
merely the boy-girl figure of Vingie in a sports coat and 
brief tweed skirt. Even her knitted silk stockings, as the 
major observed with hawk eyes trained in the warfare of 
Waziristan, could not destroy the lovely lines of two 
slender legs. The major removed his pipe from his mouth 
and his battered hat from his head and smiled a smile 
that has become legendary in Simla and Mussoorie. 

“I beg your pardon,” he said in his pleasant, easy voice. 
“T shouldn’t like you to think I'm trespassin’. Sir Charles 
Gillespie lent me the shootin’ through George Fording- 
bridge, a dear old pal of mine. May I be allowed to hope 
that this beautiful air is doin’ you good?” 

Vingie looked at him with the slight pathos of an invalid 
and the mute suggestion that Providence might have sent 
her something better, except that she was too weak to care 
either way. 

“Charles didn’t mention the matter, but I’m quite sure 
it’s all right. The air, as you say, is beautiful. I hope the 
fine weather will continue,”’ she responded, and made as if 
to pass on. 

‘“My name,” pursued the major with placid persever- 
ance, ‘is Geoffrey Forrester. I imagine you must be Miss 
Lauriston. It’s a darned shame you had such a nasty 
touch of influenza. I was very distressed when George 
told me. I’ve kept well away from the house so that the 
noise of the gun shouldn’t worry you. Is this your first 
day out of doors?” 

“No,” said Vingie listlessly. ‘“‘Thank you for being so 
kind about the gun. I don’t think I ought to stand 
talking.” 

“Certainly not,’’ declared her acquaintance firmly. ‘ Ex- 
tremely tryin’ to stand about when one’s rather under the 
weather. If you'll allow me I'll see you safely back to the 
house. I wish I could offer you the spoils of the chase, but 
it only amounted to a couple of bunnies.” 

“If there’s one thing I loathe more than another it’s rab- 
bit in any shape or form,”’ confessed Vingie, looking at him 
sadly. “I suppose you're staying at the inn. I believe the 
cooking is plain but satisfying. I’d ask you to luncheon, 
only I don’t suppose there’s enough for two, and you'd hate 
invalid food, and I look like nothing on earth and I’m too 
tired to be amusing.” 
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“Even a crust of bread with you would eclipse a banquet 
at the White-Faced Goat. If that’s an invitation I’ll do 
my poor best to amuse you,”’ he answered with gentle hu- 
mility, or so it appeared. 

They passed together within the low-roofed dimness of 
Sir Charles’ cottage. Vingie sank into an armchair and 
waved him towards the bell. 

“Mary,” she commanded when that maiden appeared, 
“two cocktails, please; and tell cook Major Forrester is 
staying for luncheon.” 

A little gleam lurked in her eyes. Major Forrester of- 
fered his cigarette case with a faint sigh of satisfaction. She 
was, he thought, an adorable thing. Thank God his ripe 
experience would allow him to do her justice. 

It came to pass that in those days Mary began to lift up 
her voice in praise and thanksgiving, the atmosphere of in- 
trigue and romance being incense in her nostrils. Also, 
pursuant to instructions, she wired to London for new 
frocks. Vingie had come simultaneously to the beginning 
of a campaign and the end of her wardrobe. 

A week or so later Vingie sat collapsed in an attractive 
heap on the cliff edge, gazing idly at the sunlit bay; beside 
her Geoffrey Forrester lay like a good-tempered dog, chew- 
ing, doglike, a blade of grass. The pleasantly drowsy brain 
of Vingie revolved little problems: ‘Shall I make him kiss 
me and then beat him for it, and see what he’s really like; 
or shall we drift on as we are? Do I really care what he’s 
like? Am I sufficiently interested to make the effort? Isn’t 
the sun heavenly? Shall I have my gold evening frock al- 
tered or leave it alone?” 

“She’s thinking what a delightful feller I am—just 
thrillin’ enough, but not too much, Some men are so 
aboriginal,” reflected the major. ‘‘A nice little girl; suffi- 
ciently intelligent to appreciate one at one’s modest value.” 

“Geoffrey,” said Vingie suddenly, ‘why are you content 
to lead such a futile life?”’ 

“Prettiest of pretty ladies, whatever do you mean?” 

“T mean your little clockwork round: So many years in 
India, so much leave at home; a bit of shooting, a bit of 
racing, strictly limited flirtations with the women in what- 
ever station your regiment’sin; paying court to the general's 
lady; filling in your time inspecting horses’ hoofs and men’s 
buttons. What an existence!” 

“It don’t seem so bad sometimes,’’ murmured the ma- 
jor. A little glint came into his eyes. 


“Oh, it drives me half crazy to think of the days I 
Went slap for the Ghazi, my sword at my side; 
When we rode hell-for-leather, two squadrons together, 
And didn't care whether we lived or we died 


sort of idea, you know. Common, but excitin’ in a way.” 

“George Fordingbridge has influenced half Europe be- 
fore now.” 

“George was brought up in the Poppy-Shirts—my old 
regiment. Many a time he’s gone into the horse trough 
after a guest night. We train up the children in the way 
they should go.” 

“At the best, you'll never be more than an inspector gen- 
eral of cavalry —a sort of giorified veterinary surgeon and 
sergeant major. You know, Geoffrey, a really pretty ambi- 
tious girl would always have torefuse you. The prospect of 
sitting in some dusty Indian garrison losing her complexion 
and watching you play polo isn't wonderfully tempting, is 
it? Did you ever think of all that?” 

“It isn’t my way to go about askin’ pretty girls to sacri- 
fice themselves for me,”’ explained the major with calm. 
“If they want to, and I want ’em to, too, there isn’t any 
sacrifice; and there we are. If any wife of mine wouldn’t 
turn up at a polo match I should just spank her, because 
she’d belong to the regiment, same as me.” 

“Unfortunately the modern girl doesn’t permit herself 
to be spanked,” said Vingie loftily. 

“T ain’t modern; I’m a soldier; one of the two oldest 
professions in the world,” said the major. 

“Do you suppose ” she began. 

He rose, took her two hands and lifted her gently to her 
feet. 

“We will go for a little walk,”’ he asserted. ‘You're tryin’ 
to quarrel with me. It’s your liver, and you need exercise. 
You ate too many chocs after luncheon. Come on—walk 
march!” 

Somewhat to her own surprise, Vingie obeyed. The 
novelty brought quite a thrill. Besides, this strange person 
seemed hardly to care whether she were pleased or not. 


iv 


N HER drawing-room, most intimately furnished, Mrs. 

Trevor-James surveyed Rupert Frack as some medieval 
craftsman might have surveyed a large lump of wood he 
proposed to carve into a historic mantelpiece. Her black 
gown loved every line of her snakelike form, her cabochon 
rings were large and wicked, and her pearls were real. She 
possessed a skin of the shade often compared to a magnolia, 
and eyes alleged to be unfathomable by many who ought to 
have known better. The late Mr. Trevor-James had fath- 
omed them quite easily, because he used a string of pearls 
for a sounding line. 

(Continued on Page 52) 
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That has been true almost every Spring for the 
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ever before. 
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“Am I and ugly that you refuse 
me the first st I ever made?” she de- 
manded, and that clay which was man, 
modeled into a brute or an angel at her will, 
took the shape of repentance and acquies- 
cence, 

When he had gone she rose, touched her 
ruffled hair, went slowly to the telephone 
and rang up Sir Charles. 
xs cur from this hour,”’ she an- 
nounced ver more will she have quite 
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of these love-racked boys—did he 
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ave him otherwise?-——are very disturbing! 
I thought I was proof against all that, but 
ever? I wonder!” 

She rang off and Sir Charles also hung 
up the receiver 

He stood for a moment, shook his head 
sadly, and sighed. He sought again his arm- 
chair picked up his book and stared into 
space 
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NHARLES,” murmured Agatha Trevor- 
J James to her soul, “wished me to take 
this rather attractive boy to Dorset and be 
seen in his company by the hard-hearted 
young woman who scorns him. I don’t 
think it'll do any good, and I shall feel like 
a baby snatcher, but it’s as Charles wills.’’ 
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in 4" ierself all the valiant blood 
of the Laur Vingie came forward to 
give a re ndering of the pe rfect hostess. She 
even approached Agatha with a little air of 
deference, the tribute of the young girl to 
the elder woman, a grateful thing to both 

She did not, however, miss the glint 
hted the major’s reckless blue 

isunderstand when, later, he 
wanderes {with Agatha to the far side of the 
lawn. 

‘Dearest lady,” he began, “do you re- 
member those golden days when you were 
a guest of His Excellency at Simla?” 

She tapped her white brow with a slender 


Calling uy 


istons, 


which lig 


‘yes, Nor 


ertain somewhat attractive 
had the grace not to marry.” 


recall a ¢ 
A D.C. whom I 

‘And now?” 

‘Now I’m an unwanted widow.” 

He made a scornful sound ‘Why do 
you waste yourself on that boy cub full of 
green sl kness?”’ 

‘Because an old friend asked me to. 
Why are you idling with a willful maiden 
young enough to be your daughter?” 

‘Because an old friend asked me to, and 
because I didn’t know you were in town. 
Now | shall leave her to mew alone in the 
country.’ 

‘I've got to take my boy cub back, but 
if you do return and he doesn’t frighten 
you away I'll be awfully pleased to see 
you si 

‘Frighten me 
joyousl) 


said the 


? Oh, pish!” 
‘ whole of 


‘Where in the 


major 
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London will you be so adorable as to dine 
with me tomorrow night?” 

Divided from them by some yards of turf, 
a generation or so, and a great deal of 
worldly wisdom, Vingie and Rupert sat 
side by side on a garden seat 

“My dear,” began Vingie with simulated 
grief, ‘“‘why have you stolen the only 
woman darling Charles ever really loved? 
They were another!” 

“*She’s been an absolute brick to me 
more decent than anyone else ever was. If 
it comes to that, why are you down here 
trying to conduct a flirtation with an 
e ‘Ide rly gentleman?” 

“Simply a man to whom Charles lent 
the shooting. He called, and one has to be 
civil. At least he was sympathetic about 
my illness. After all, my dear Rupert, 
there can be such a thing as friendship be- 
tween a man and a woman, little as you 
seem to think it.” 

Their eyes beheld Agatha and the major, 
oblivious of all earthly cares, basking in 
ach other’s society. Vingie turned to 
Rupert, and Rupert to Vingie. Their 
young natures demanded mutely the an- 
swer to the riddle. 

“Well,” said Rupert heavily at last, ‘I 
suppose Agatha and I ou zht to start if we 
mean to reach town in time for dinner.”’ 


so suited to one 


vi 

N THE golden light of the morning 

Mary, bringing tea, fired also a mine 
destined to scatter Vingie’s peace to the 
four winds. The gray envelope addressed 
to her in painstaking soldierly writing con- 
tained so little and so much. His brief note 
thanked her for many pleasant hours, ex- 
plained that an urgent summons to London 
prevented his calling in person. He re- 
mained hers very sincerely. 

““My dear Mary,” adjured her beautiful 
young mistress, “‘tell me frankly, am I get- 
ting old, are my looks fading, or have I be- 
come particularly stupid? I seem equally 
unpopular with men of all ages.”’ 

“T dare say it’s the influenza, miss 
comforted Mary. “Besides, this country 
life don't suit everyone. I feel 
hundred myself. Are we going 
town, now the major’s left, mi Pe 

‘Do you want me to run after him 
stormed Vingie. ‘‘I shall stay at least an- 
other fortnight.” 

Nevertheless, in three days the 
Eve Dufferin-Solmes made valor the 
part of discretion. 


about a 
back to 


=) 


letter of 
better 


dear Old Thing: hy do 
set during the height of the 
world most exciting hay 
bed before three A.M a wh 
Jack Plinlimmon is still y thrill 
yoes near that r at the Omnil 
now, and he flew into a frightfu 
evening before last when I refu 
kiss me Don't you love it when they 
arlet and trembly with rage? 

les dined with us the 

think he misses you. He has an u v 
P’r'aps it’s because Mrs. Trevor-James 
him. She is engaged in contro 

{ rt Frach 


d to let 


Sir Char 


li 
ing, darling 


around i 
Vereker is making a 
and thr 


to one ag 


major at evens, 
Rupert, with five 
in less than two months. 

Do hurry back. You're 
a lot! 


sing ever such 


Eve. 


Mary, "commanded Vingie through the 
locked barrier of her pearly teeth, “‘you 
may pack, and tell Roberts to fill up the 
car with water and petrol. We return to 
town immediately after breakfast.”’ 

A lovely smile curved the lips of Mary 
She was heard singing along the corridor 

That afternoon Vingie took tea in the 
small Park Street town house of Sir Charles, 
very appealing by reasen of an entirely 
new frock. He beamed upon her with the 
instructed smile of a — who has lived, 
yet there lurked anxiety ~ +hind the smile. 

‘You do not need to be told how 

lighted I am to see you, my dear Virginia," 
he observed. ‘“‘ Physically a vast improve- 
ment is indicated; spiritually I detect a 
certain unrest. Youth has ever suffered 
from a serious lack of phil: sophy.” 
“My darling Charles, the very stars in 
their courses fight against me; I am on the 
eve of aclimax. If 1 perish, I perish going 
to meet it,’’ she answered with the somber 
gloom of twenty-two. 

Alone, asked herself: ‘‘Do I really 
want Rupert? Isn’t it just pique on ac- 
count of this Trevor-James woman?” The 


de- 


sh 4 
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hesitation: “If I 
I’ve known 


answer came without 
want anyone in the world, I do 
him since we were kids. There’s no one else 
I’m so at home with. I believe if he’d only 
let himself go he’d make a wonderful lo 
That’s up to me, of course Toute fe 
doit étre la maitresse de son mari.”’ 
She went across to the tele; 
rang up Rupert at the Foreign Office 
‘Rupert,”’ she said with honey in her tone, 
‘I’m back from the country an 
you to take me out to dinner 
come along at about seven?” 
Indeterminate sounds of confusion quiv- 
ered from the other end of the wire ** Aw 
fully glad to hear you're replied a 
guilty ‘e. “T’dloveto, only I’: 
‘Ah: !”’ eountered Vingi 
know?” 
‘I’m dining 
“Well, 
querable 
; ; 


mine 


shone ana 


back,” 
n booked 
‘Anyone I 
with Mrs. Trevor-James.” 
go along and nur tne 
hope and clute wh 
iad cooed Vingie, dig 
nails r palms with fi IT) 

‘ Any other night I'd love 

““My dear Rupert, one can ne 
on any other night. It’s alway 
now or never. I’m engaged for the 
six weeks, and after that I go to Scotland 
Good by! 

‘And that was her end, and the 

that hunting,’’’ she quoted miserably 
ing at herself in a mirror. ‘“M 
you've asked for it, and now you've ¢ 
Charles told you to marry Rupert 
was right. Now you can’t have 
want him. Silly fool, Vingie. Silly, 
fool!” 

A solitary tear trickled dow: 
She dabbed it away as Sir ¢ 

‘I’m dining out with the w 
know. It’s like that,”’ she declared 

“Get him to give you champas 
puts heart into a woman like nothing 
advised Sir Charle 

When she had gone he picked uy 
ceiver and asked for Mrs 
number. 

“If you have 
ht her 


unce 


ento hes 


next 


‘harles 


an opportunity, 
he besoug “The moment 
tlou 
‘Rupert dines here tor 
instantly,”’ she replied 
And oh, Agatha,”’ went on 
pathetically, ‘“‘what is this I 
you and Forrester! He was merely to d 
for Virginia what you have done for Rupert 
Surely I have deser ‘ved better “ 
‘For you in your capacit 
have performec 
self, Charle 
no other I 


ight 


mur he: 


it were 
breal 
night!” 

Sir Charles hung 
hearsed the pose of 
faint smile crept into his lev 

{t is nerve-racking, brair 

gether da mnable I would 
her POROMIOW he reflected 
is no doubt I have escaped agai 
the most consistent 


supreme gri 


luck 
krov 

In the morning Vingie 
sycamore-wood bed the 
hectic night before, 
tonishment a telephone 
Frack. She rose wearily, 
wrap about the inadequacy of 
gown and staggered rather than wall 
the tele phone 

“Well?” she a 

‘I must see you,” excli 
voice 


recelvet 


woun 


1 coldly 
iimed a 
‘You haven’t dragged me out 
tell me that, have you?” demande 
exasperated Vingie. “I explained 
engaged for six weeks 
‘That was for dinner,” 
wth equal isritation. ‘I’m going t« 
this morning if I} have to tear 
Charles’ house down to find you 
will you be dressed?” 
““Oh—well—make it half-past 
said Vingie, suppressins 


objecte 


g a giggle 

She turned away, deep in thought 

in his life has the lad spoken to me 

a tone. Generally he is my doormat, 

footstool. Can that elderly widow won 

have taught him anything?” 
At 11:45 she came down 

find Rupert pacing the drawing-room. He 

glanced up at her with ominous eyes. 
‘Either o 1e of two things must happen, 

he began. ‘‘ Either you marry me instantly 

or we part and never see one another r again 

I've been humiliated enough. First you 

treat me a dog, simply using me as a 


languidly, to 


13] 
ike 


Continued on Page 54 
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our Jewett 
beats them all up-hill 


OU'’LL hear 80, Jewett 
Lt owners talking like that 
Why does Jewett perform so 
amazingly? Most power for 
weight is the reason—six cylin 
der power! Jewett weighs but 

1'¢ lbs. per cubic inch piston dis 
placement. Yet Jewett isastoutly 
built car weighing 2805 lbs. —not 
alight six. Think what power it 
must have for such performance 
Yes, the New Jewett Six has 
the strength to handle its amaz 
ing power smoothly and safely. 
A 6nch deep frame weighing 184 
lbs., and strongly cross-braced. 
Paige-Timken axles, front and 
rear. All-steel universal joints. 
These are typical of Jewett con 
struction—the reason for Jewett’s 
long life, comfort on the road, free 
dom from rattles and repair bills. 
Jewett’s convenient size gives 
maneuvering, parking and garag 
ing advantages, yet its passenger 
space is as roomy as in large cars 
Wide seats—46™% inches. Leg 
room for the tallest. You have 
never been more comfortable. 


JEW 
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‘fort, convenience, and perform 
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Jewett’s springs are extra long 
absorb shocks gradually. Com 
bined with Jewett’s sturdy weight 
this gives easy road motion 
The New Jewett is a delight 
fulcar todrive. It steers so easily, 
due to ball-bearing steering spin 
dles. Your foot controls its speed 
from 2 to 60 miles an hour in high, 
without touchinga lever. Rarely 
need you change gears, and then 


itis very easy. Youcan shift from COMPARE JEWETT WITH 
high to second, quietly, at 3 HIGHER-PRICED CARS 


miles per hour. Women like the Twelve well-known sixes, § to 16 
nches longer than the New Jewett 
freedom from motor stalling and pt. i - ; : _ tt, 
nave m ” mater than jewet eT 

jerking which Jewett’s smooth pricesare $142. $1700. $1184. $164 


clutch provides. Men glory in the $1675, $1785, $1395, $1335, $1485, 
quick pickup of § to 25 miles an “ae » 91595. | 
u i il nT 1 ewr 
hour in 7 seconds in high gear mechanical superioriti At f 
In all the world no car like this! length—249 cu. in. motor—and 
’ U r te t I] ¢} 
Itstruth is proved by Jewett’scom Jewett s power for weight—all tl 
. world offers you but f far high 
bined lities and advantages ate aa lity wen ine 
nec qua 1T1¢ ‘ Gd a < Ave > price fron Sins to th usand f 
possessed by no other car. And lollars 


the New Jewett, unique in com 


ance, costs only $1065. Cars 
approaching its performance cost 
hundreds to thousands more, 
and are bulky to handle. 
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Also tell 1 you have 
MARY PHILBIN in “ Fools’ 
way.’ According to theatre 
MARY is making an even bigger hit 
in this t **Merry Go Round.”’ 
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Continued from Page 52 

to fetch and carry for you, 
laugh at me when I speak of love, and then 
to that other woman is 
moved across to him like the 
1 over a field of wheat and put 
hand on his arm. 

‘My dear,” she said tenderly, “has she 
a brute to you? Tell me, if it helps.” 

“One doesn’t talk about one woman to 
another. When I arrived at her flat last 
night there was the usual perfect dinner in 
the usual perfect setting. Afterwards in 
the drawing-room I attempted to take 
Agatha in my arms, but she eluded my 
grasp 

*** My dear boy,’ she said in a voice quite 
new to me, ‘please don’t. There is a time 
for embracing, and a time for refraining.’ 

“* But when I dined with you before 
I began. She leaned back in her chair and 
looked at me out of those wonderful golden 
eyes, narrowed like a cat’s. 

‘*T don’t love you. When you were here 
before I set before you an ideal in the mat- 
ter of kisses. You don’t expect me to live 
up to my own ideal—that would be too 
tiresome. You are a child to me, Rupert 
dear; I've played with you, as grown-ups 
do sometimes play with children; and now 
playtime is over and you must find a play- 
mate of your own age.’”’ 

‘And you've got the nerve to tell me all 
this?’’ demanded Vingie, her eyes blazing 
in her pale face. 

“TL have,” retorted Rupert with the bland 
assurance that marked him as a future 
cabinet minister. ‘And why have I? Be 
cause your heartless manner towards me 
made possible this episode with Agatha 
Because this other woman has been equally 
unfeeling. Because in future I will do as I] 
please, not as any woman pleases. I pro- 
pose to take everything and give nothing 
henceforward, and you and those like you 
have only yourselves to thank.” 

He stood before the fireplace, feet apart, 
hands behind hi husband written all 
over him 

A curiou ge mile played 
Vir gie’s adorable mouth 

‘You’ ve only ki ed 
never kissed me You 
kissing is, and you never 
tretched out her arms in 
ture. “‘These, my dear, will never draw 
head down to the only place where a 
man’s head belongs, just because you’ve 
dabbled in love and grown hot and grown 
cold, and simply mucked everything. You 
only learned half your lesson from Agatha. 
She let you kiss her, and you did; she 
wouldn’t let you, and you didn't Oh, 
Rupert, you're a most estimable young 
man. Did | say man? No, that’s wrong 
You’re not a man, you're a perfect little 
gentleman.” 


‘Am 1?” 


convenience 

drive me 
\ 
Vingie 

ripple of wine 


a gentle 


beer 


back, 
round 
you've 


what 
She 


Agatha; 
don’t know 
will now 
a beautiful ges- 


your 


queried Rupert in a low growl. 


AS Wi JUDGE OUR 


hardly consulted, and generally they scarcely 
another before their wedding day. 
Chis seemed like taking long chances at first 
glance; yet strangely enough, I found there 
wasa large percentage of very happy couples 
as a result \ married woman was, over 
there, the most emancipated individual one 
could imagine. Her knowledge of the world 
was suppo edly her protection, and she was 
ble to take care of herself. She 

free, therefore, and had her 


knew one 


( onside re “ia i 
was left quite 
fun at last 

In Russia the girl children’s life and 
bringing up seemed considerably | more nor 
mal than that I saw elsewhere in Europe. 
Months of country life made for a healthy 
mental atmosphere; and at least out of 
town young girls were allowed, through 
their growing time, to have a wholesome 
freedom of association with their brothers 

ind often with the latter’s friends. These 
relations continued almost the same, even 
when they came out. It was the elders’ 
part to see that only boys who were eligible 
is husbands were taken into this intimate 
little group. 

Within such given limits, Russian girls 
and boys were allowed also to choose their 
life partners, though the suitor made his re- 
quest for his fiancée’s hand officially of her 
parents. Young people’s meetings in town 
were of course heavily chaperoned either 
by parents and guardians or by governesses; 
but there seemed much more simplicity and 
less of solemnity about all this in prewar 
Russia than farther west in Europe. 
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He stepped from the high plane of the 
hearthrug and moved towards her. His 
arms went round her in a grip of steel 
Vingie fought him like a tigress. Finally 
spread her two hands over her face 
and it took all his strength to wrench them 
away. At last her fair head lay back in the 
crook of his left arm and he won relent- 
lessly to her mouth. 

“And still,” she gasped between kisses, 
“it—wouldn’t mean a thing—if—I didn’t 
want you to. But I do!” 


she 


‘I wish,”’ observed Vingie, arranging her 
hair before the mirror, “‘we could go out 
and be married now, like they do in the 
United States. Still, it can be arranged 
very quietly. You'd better get a license, 
and we'll be done down in Dorset. I shall 
return there and you can follow as soon as 
possible. We won’t even tell Charles or 
George Fordingbridge. I'd like it to be a 
surprise for them.’ 

“What a lot you know about getting 
married, darling,’”’ murmured Rupert. 

“Women do. They have to, my dear,” 
she answered absently. 

vil 

IR CHARLES glanced furtively at his 
) watch. Lord Fordingbridge examined 
wistfully a print on the library wall repre- 
senting a gentleman coming to grief in the 
hi inting fie el 1 

They should be here by 
Sir Charles. “Are you absolutely 
the day?” 

Lord Fordingbridge 

“Rupert put in for a leave of 

commencin’ yesterday, my dear 
Virginia was clingin’ to your Dorset 
cottage, and so I wrote to Arthur Scr 
the vicar down there. You know him, of 
course; stroked the Cambridge boat in —let 
me see, what year was it? He wrote bacl 
that he’d been sworn to secrecy, but if I 
ordered a special luncheon for the twenty- 
eighth I shouldn’t be far wrong. So I let 
you order the luncheon, Charles. They 
should be here very shortly.” 

Even as he spoke a motor « ar with Rupert 
Frack at the whee el glided along Park Street 
and drew up outside the front door. A 
radiant Vingie descended, followed by her 
husband, They entered jovially a minute 
later 

‘Hullo, darlings! We've got a surprise 
for you. We're married!” exclaimed Vingie, 
kissing Sir Charles lightly on the brow 
‘Would you like to look at little Vingie’s 
marriage lines? I carry them about every- 
whe re 

“Congratulations, my dear Virginia. Of 
course the shock of the surprise is very 
gre: at, ” declared Sir Charles, glancing at 
Lord Fordingbridge,who was busy slapping 
Rupert on the back. He then relinquished 
this occupation in order to kiss the bride. 


served 


sure of 


now,” of 


smiled reassuringly. 
month’s 
absence 
feller 

ope, 
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Warmer, gayer family circles existed there. 
Possibly this was due to long months spent 
by large patriarchal Russian groups isolated 
on their landed estates, where old and 
young became interdependent for conver- 
sation, sympathy and comradeship in their 
daily occupations. Parents and children 
learned to work and play together with 
mutual appreciation In town, their in- 
terests were less in common, of course, for 
charities, society’s demands, business, 
court service and the club took the elders’ 
time, while studies, military service, sports, 
dancing and friends of their own age kept 
the younger people interested. Tutors and 
governesses came more seriously to the fore 
in the city life, and they watched their 
charges wizh grave eyes. Detecting any 
faults, they had the disagreeable obligation 
to report these to the parents, and repri- 
manding duly followed 

Once married, Russian life outside the 
homes continued for both man and woman. 
Through the short season of the winter's 
gayeties, young Russian married belles held 
high court and led in smart society. Their 
wit and beauty, their intelligence and 
charm, made them the center of many 
feasts and balls. Fine clothes and family 
jewels decked them out, and they were 
greatly petted and spoiled; but never did 
I notice any bad effect from this. Through- 
out, simple cordiality of relations was 
maintained; and besides their many pleas- 
ures, everyone had considerable work to do, 
and generally did it well. Six weeks or so 
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“You must tell us your story over lunch- 
eon,” went on Sir Charles, as the door 
opened to admit the butler. 

They found the dining room a mass of 
roses. By Vingie’s plate lay two intriguing 
One proved to contain a long jade 
necklace from Lord Fordingbridge, the 
other a diamond-and-sapphire bracelet 
from Sir Charles 

Rupert was staring in amazement at a 
receipted bill and a check of comforting 
proportions. 

“That's the receipt for the car I lent you, 
my boy,” chuckled Lord Fordingbridge 

“The check is a humble offering from 
myself,’’ added Sir Charles. 

Vingie sat gazing at them with sparkling 
eyes. ‘‘But we meant to surprise you. Ws 
never gave the faintest hint iz 

Lord Fordingbridge regarded 
emnly. 

‘What did the Duke 
in 1800?” he observed. ‘‘‘The great thing 
is to find out what’s going on at the other 
side of the hill.’ Laugh at me if you like 
but respect my secret service. Why, 
very wine is iced to the psycholo 
temperature!” 

“George!”’ interrupted Sir Charles 

Int} I give you the toast of 
and bridegroom !”’ 

When the 
parted on its honeymoon journey to 
land the two old gentlemen returned to t} 
library. With pardonable pride Sir Charl 
indicated a bottle of 1815 brandy 

‘The last in the cellar, George 

kept it for Virginia’s wedding 

fy sy 

“Well, here’s to youth and love 
served his lordship, sipping 

Sir Ct es ailowed a wise 
modify his well-cut mouth. 

“In a yes, George. Youth and 
love are remarkable possessions, Neve 
, give me the 


cases 


her 


of Wellir 
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gton sa 


triumphal car had final 


reverent 


expression 
sense, 


understanding of ag 
In youth one flies into mad ecst 
age in the ‘kground holds 


ple are 


theles 


These two y r pec 
Every i al ‘T i i 
dained by you and me. For a time we 
them rejoice, and then, from what 
seem the unlikely circumstar 
engineered this marriage. We led 
my dear George, by devious routes to 
at the altar. Now that is a thing they 
never have done to us, for all their y 

Lord Fordingbridge placed the tips 
ingers together and a tolerant smile 
diated his rubicund face 

“There is much in what you say, Char] 
as even I can see, and I’m only a foolis| 
man. But today is a day of rejoicing wher 
the ¢ spirit of age 
place. Let us, therefore, my dear 
emulate the gk 


rious rec klessness of y 
another glass of this exc 


most 


autious seems 


and each take 
brandy.” 
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little of the year to give 
and the rest of twelve 
was spent tending their homes and 
dren. On the estates, care of the par 
flower or fruit gardens, the great 
organization, the cl 
fell on the wife’s shoulders 
often even the scientific care of 
crops, the administration of factor 
the studs demanded much of her atter 
It was an interesting life she had, ar 
year brought e noua’ new experimen 
build up both character and intellect 
The Russian woman also found tir 
s't down quietly to sew and read 
usually speke and wrote in 
guages, knéw the best authors of var 
literatures, and she really digested what 
she learned. Small wonder that when she 
went abroad her brilliancy 
its mark. The measure of her inward worth 
was given when the war burst on us. Ther 
these Russian women sprang to help the 
rightful cause. The humblest and the high 
est mixed for this great task, and princess 
and peasant worked side by side in perfect 
harmony to feed and clothe their army, to 
nurse and save the wounded. In many 
cases they even fought by their men’s side 
in the firing line. Organized on impulse 
when the emergency arose, they never 
failed in their long, wearying duties till 
years later the last of Wrangel’s soldiers 
were evacuated from the homeland. Then, 
in exile, or remaining among dangers within 
Continued on Page 56) 
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SPECIAL DODGE BROTHERS Motor CARS 
IN FOUR TYPES 





Four special types have recently is strikingly obvious in many 
been added to Dodge Brothers elaborations of equipment and 
standard line of motor cars— refinements of detail. mM 
; > 





A Touring Car, a Roadster, a Special 6-ply, balloon-typs 3 
Type-A Sedan, and a 4-Passen tires, nickel-trimmed radiator \ 
ger Coupe. shell, front and rear bumpers, XY 
These types have been created motometer with lock, special \ 
for that substantial group of blue leather upholstery (for \ 
! motorists who favor individu touring car and roadster), spe \ , 
ality in motor car appointment cial body striping, rear view \ 5 
and design. mirror, automatic windshield \ F 
| In fundamental construction W'Per, scuff plates, cowl lights 
they are identical with Dodge and steel disc wheels constitute \ 
Brothers standard product. Their the more important items of 
accentuated smartness, however, special equipment. age 
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Continued from Page 54 
sian frontiers, the Russian women still 
grinding labor varied by starvation, 
and death. Still patient and still 
to aid and to uphold those whom they 
love, they win the sincere praise of all who 
meet with them along their thorny path. 

After the Russian revolution I returned 

to the United States to settle, and I found 
great changes here. A new generation had 
grown up, and my own friends had become 
the mothers of boys who were at college or 
were just beginning life in business and pro- 
essional careers. My friends’ daughters 
were recent debutantes or were among the 
ewly married women. I rubbed my eyes 
ind felt like Rip Van Winkle. Was it the 
result of war, or merely twenty years 
elapsed, which made these differences I saw, 
about which I was being told on every side? 
And such appalling, puzzling things 

Sports had more and more encouraged 
life in the open air since my time. They had 
thrown the American girls and boys to- 
gether in new ways and on one level; had 
made them rather alike in manner and vo- 
cabulary. As I looked on, it struck me that 
there were both good and bad sides to be 
found in these arrangements. 

Certainly girls today are better comrades 
than before. Having carried a heavy share 
of the general load of wartime responsibil- 
ity, they know their own capacity for pub- 
lic duty and continue doing all sorts of 
public-spirited things. Besides actual Red 
Cross work across the sea, and besides the 
entertainment groups, who got excitement 
or amusement from their jobs, there were 
! America, through several weary 
years, large numbers of quiet, unpretentious 
women, both old and young, ho took over 
husbands’ or brothers’ labor and did it very 
well, besides attending to their children and 
holding their homes together 
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were miracles of 


rhe clothing, bandage 
thing prepared by 
clubs and = various 
throughout the 
organized production The way 
woman followed Hoover's severe instruc 
tions as to careful rationing of her family’ 
table and the way she did this even in the 
midst of plenty, was amazing. The willing 
sacrifice helped our hungry Allies across the 
seas and showed a voluntary discipline and 
a generous spirit for which it would be diffi 
cult to express sufficient praise. All these 
things proved the best that was in our na 
tion's women and gave the measure of their 
nature. Our girls who helped were quite as 
worthy as the American boys who gave 
their lives France. 

Afterwards came the natural reaction 
from all this strain; and though the gen 
erous gifts and the work of our relief units 
still illustrate American charity, and 
strength of love and faith, our people, 
cially the youth, both girls and boys, seem 
to have cut loose from duty just a bit. A 
breach has grown, I notice, too, between 
the different generations. There are those 
who cannot understand and those mis- 
understood — both feeling hurt and often 
most impatient, and both declining, it 
would seem, to pull together. Parents ac- 
cuse their children of throwing over old 
ways for newer methods, Children claim 
their parents won't sympathize, won't 
grant the natural rights their young 
strength craves. The more one questions 
and one watches, the more puzzled one be- 
comes, for there seems, alas, much truth in 
both complaints. 

Talk with a Frenchman and he will say: 
“No one has the respect for the old, for the 
family as a unit, which we show. Whether 
in the chateau or in a poor farmhouse, the 
grandmother's is a place of honor. She is 
cared for and secured against neglect, and 
the family organization is protected and 
kept up by all our conventions. Our chil- 
dren are guarded and trained as nowhere 
else, and taught to work in one way or an- 
other. It is a matter of tradition with us 
French.” 

The English system also gives each elder 
a position well defined. British children 
merely follow their parents in the scheme of 
things. It is a matter of British tradition 
and of centuries of training. 

While here something is wrong. 
our main desire always been 
dren push ahead of us? 
working laborers still say they want their 
sons to be well educated. Rich, powerful 
men, self-made, try to save their boys from 
struggles they themselves went through; 
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and by putting large sums of money in thess 
youngsters’ hands they make themselves 
responsible for the material spoiling of 
America’s youth. The success of our people 
seems to have depended in the past on 
work. There is little upation here 
for a mere man of le refore, a boy 
generally sinks down » struggles for 
a livelihood. 

Is this because traditions of the upper 
classes of old Europe were and for all 
abolished by us? The background of 
estates or of service at the foreign courts, 
with military duties and heavy responsi- 
bilities for each subject or each citizen, is 
unknown here; and any man who is out of 
business and minus a profession generally 
has nothing really worth while to turn to. 
Noblesse oblige seas means much 
in keeping a whole class healthy and well 
balanced, while only sports, a club and so- 
ciable relations seem unable to produce the 
same effects. 
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terial success, perhaps; and we counted too 
much on our good Anglo-Saxon blood to 
whip all new foreign materials into shape. 
We talked romantically of the American 
melting pot, and it took the turmoil and 
suffering of recent war years to swing our 
attention to the truth about these and nu 
merous other questions. We are beginning 
to take stock of ourselves now frankly. 
Lately it has dawned on us that we are at a 
turn in the road when we must choose our 
way and carry the responsibility of past ac- 
tion, leaving nothing to accident hereafter 
A limit put on our extravagance at spend 
ing the vast resources of this country, for 
instance, grows tremendously desirable 
since forests, coal and oil show signs of giv- 
ing out. A new thing to America it 
study economy, but it is a lesson soon to be 
learned if we would keep our national for- 
tun 

We fancied for generations that we would 
always stand in splendid isolation, self 
sufficient in resources and detached in mind. 
But the World War showed us that a strain 
of ancient ee, with our sympathies and 
interests, can carry us quite voluntarily 
across ‘jak t0 felis: that we do on 
an impulse give our blood, our brains, our 
money for a good cause, making it ours 
even on foreign soil. Finally we discovered 
we were still a member of the great family 
of nations. Since the war, our serious ir 
terest has somehow maintained itself in 
spite of those who said we had retired from 
the world arena to our old solitude again. 
Questions of markets, of relief, of industry, 
of polities have drawn us into common 
activities with the world outside and have 
made closer the bonds which hold us to a 
lot of foreign nations. Deep in their souls, 
all Americans feel this; and they are con- 
vinced some formula must be soon found 
by which, with all due preservation of their 
rights and liberty, they can play their natu- 
ral part in the great world of politics and be 
among the most successful and responsible 
of leaders. For a long time we didn’t seem 
to care, and we wouldn’t more than play in 
Muropean fields; yet when — war came, 
not alone through impulse but with calm 
conviction, we joined in with the Allies 

This nation, having decided to help and 
uphold the cause of right, fought a splendid 
and victorious battle. I saw the excitement 
which reigned here during 1918, when every 
man and woman, boy and girl found useful 
work to do, and did it well. They answered 
the call for help in such a way as to make 
their children proud of them for many gen- 
erations. New ties which held us to the Old 
World were then discovered, and through 
the war relations we were drawn so close 
that in both hemispheres people finally saw 
beneath the surface. We learned Europe’s 
worst faults and its a virtues. A good 
thing for us, as well as for them, in the long 
run, to realize truth and to meet as equals. 

Partly, I think, as a result of this, we live 
momentarily in a seething conflict of old 
characteristics and principles with new con- 
ditions and new developing types. Conven- 
tions, habits, ideas—all are changing, and 
from this rather wild confusion the new 
America will emerge—is already now 
emerging. History reports the wild days of 
the French Directoire; yet afterwards the 
swing back came, when common sense and 
French good taste retained the best and 
eliminated the tougherside of France's social 
life. It seems safe to believe that most of 
the foolishness of life here today will be re- 
formed; and that we shall see children grow 
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conservative again and carrying on the life 
of this great nation at its best. 

The thought is one to give real comfort, 
and I firmly believe that it is founded on 
truth; for after listening to others talk, 
I made some observations of my own. | 
noticed some of the gsters whom I 

th ae + my boy who had left their 
d classes to volunteer for war. Hav 

z ved in the Army or Navy, they 
returned to college for their degrees and 
graduated well, then went into business. 
At twenty-three or twenty-six they today 
are already making good and seem quite 
without pretensions. If married, their 
young wives do the entire work of simple 
little homes—-cook, sew, maybe run their 
car, and at times these clever young wo met 
even help provide a part of the ! 
come. The whole thing is done 
fulness, and there is time Oo 
occasional party. Among this group ! found 
much reading and good talk. These are the 
parents of later nation builders, and who 
shall say they are less worthy than were 
their forefathers? They are the young 
peop le who really count 

Of course, in every cla i? 
times there are plenty of wasters 
of them to give good ground for the 
cism one hears side C)ne 
what the cause is. Some claim it t 
dancing overtime or a lack of 
just lax manners or prohibition or wort 
nerves kept up by artificial mean Si 
is merely the tremendous rapidity 
and grind of serious life today, the compet 
tion In field, the vast extravagan 
and our politics, our run-down na 
tional health, political graft, mm 
grants, the mixing of so many 
false ambition to level everythir 
gle stratum the worst of 
short No one appare ntly has thought of 
mentioning among these reasor 
weak or busy parents, who take t 
time to bring their youngsters up 
casionally I’m rather 
this isn’t the real trouble, or 
part of it. Paint and dye 

not a worthy ex: ample 
and all the generations are 1 
them, not the young alone 
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A Credit to Their Ancestors 


We are beginning to act on 
we are realizing and fighting Bol 
our midst; criticism of ourselves is growing 
and is all to the good An effort i 
made to reform our movies and our thea 
ters. We are organizing thousands of 
cieties to accomplish various other 
that seem worth while 

Perhaps we are merely young and in a 
fluid state. With tomorrow as our goal 
no claims by yesterday, we haven't 
found a solid base to stand on. Of « 
every your has marked fault Most 
Americans like to gamble with t fate 
They take life laughing and almost alw 
win out in the struggle. The origi: 
and vigor, generosity, intelligence and fait 
are still found in the nature of descendants 
from our ancient pioneers. 

If one talks with American boys of toda) 
it is often to find them as capable, ambi 
tious and deserving of success as were thei: 
fathers and grandfathers. They complair 
of course. They say that they get worked t 
death in the great modern cities; that the 
must be much more prepared now for com 
petition and must have more techni 
scientific knowledge to win a place than was 
ever demanded of their elders. Also they 
state that the latter are frequently ur 
willing to consider them grown up or t 
grant them anything like justice. 

“At our age, however, our ancestors fel 
like men.” 

When pioneering was the game indulged 
in, a father, having done his share, | 
on the cleared patch which he had con 
quered, while his son ’moved on to do the 
same thing elsewhere. There was room fo: 
all in that way, while an office can hold only 
one dominating mind; and it is hard today 
to give up power to one’s son C 
quently it takes an emergency to make old 
and young work together, even for a time, 
but when war gave such an opportunity 
we didn’t see the generations fail in codp 
eration. There is encouragement in that 
thought. 

With girls, the similar misunderstanding 
is still more marked. The dear, graceful old 
ladies of my youth, who retired from active 
life and wore caps of tulle or lace with 
dainty ribbons, mitts and ancient cameos, 

Continued on Page 58 
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Gabriel Snubbers bring physical luxury and mechanical economy in such 
marked degree that today more than 2,000,000 cars are Gabriel equipped. 




















Gabriels smooth out rough roads. They make driving and riding easier. 
| They save the car from the damaging jars and jolts. They prevent 
2 | many body squeaks and rattles. They save motor and frame from stress 
and strain. 


with Gabriels. Thirty-one others drill holes in the frames of their cars so 
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E | Thirty leading manufacturers regularly equip one or more of their models 
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that the installation is quick, easy and inexpensive. 


With such overwhelming trade and public endorsement as this, why 
should you deny yourself the comfort and economy which Gabriel 
Snubbers bring? 


GABRIEL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
1408 East 40th Street . Cleveland, Ohio 
Gabriel Manufacturing Co. of Canada, Toronto, Ont, 
~ Sales & Service Everywher« 
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have completely disappeared. Great chairs 
by open fireplaces, where they sat, went 
with them. Grandmothers nowadays are 
found gowned in the highest heights of fash- 
ion, and they rush about as airily busy as 
the girls who are fifty years their juniors. 
Many grandmothers jazz and patronize the 
, preside at various committees and 
conference visit theaters and teas, and 
engagement books filled to 
Their figures and faces are 
molded to remarkable semblance 
y beauty-parlor specialists, who 
y on their ambition to live and look as do 
oung. This is the strangest change 
ome into fashion in the last twenty years 
The next group, my own generation of 
middle-aged mothers, also hide their wrin- 
kles and rush about, living as gayly as their 
own daughters; busy at clubs and restau- 
rants and cabarets, doing all kinds of sports 
and any other thing suggested to keep off the 

impression of their being the least passé. 
Neither of these older sets stays much at 
heme. In fact, while many people have fine 
houses, | don’t know many homes today in 
the real old-fashioned the good 
word. Fathers are at business, playing golf 
or traveling abovt; mothers are at work 
or amusing themse es outside; necessarily 
their children are .argely brought up by 
what appears at first glance to be machin- 
ery. Born in hospitals, standardized doc- 
tors and nurses at first take charge; then 
governesses and tutors, or the 
mart schools in winter, with a camp in 
summer. So the child gets its training in the 
martest classes, while the poorer groups 
are doing what they can to follow in these 
It may be good in many ways, but 
ystem rather spoils the old idea of 
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Association with Europe, when it brought 

about the copying of some of Europe’s 
forms of bringing up, caused a choice of the 
wrong models Smart America saw the 
fastest sets of London's or of Paris’ floating 
crowds, where morals are a secondary thing 
and duty quite unknown, and where mere 
amusement is the god run after. Amer- 
icans, catching at an effective pose, little 
realized the existence of vast masses who 
are Europe's solid strength and who lead 
old-fashioned patriarchal lives. Few here 
know how strenuously most Continental 
boys have always studied, how hard work- 
ing are these youngsters’ parents, seriously 
educating them and doing their best to 
wards preserving civilization. But, if we 
try, in time and by an effort we shall learn 
more of Europe at her best; of the way her 
ufferings affect her below the surface 
What is found in cabarets or on the fash 
ionable beach and boulevard is about all 
that we seen so far 

Since my own little daughter made her 
debut, I have looked on with deepening 
interest at the young American girls whom 
she has around her. What these told me 
often of others farther afield was worth 
hearing too, Also I have listened to many 
mothers’ counsels, and it seems that in a 
after the war, the American 
new model. Fearless and 
strong she is. Emancipated, having lost all 
desire for protection, she claims that hav- 
ing for years done men’s work across the 
eas and here, she has full right to vote or 
to do business, to go wherever she likes, to 
go alone or in any company which she may 
She descends from her old pedestal 
quite voluntarily to be her brother’s equal, 
tanding on a par with him in capacity and 
freedom As a sign of this new liberty, 
often she dresses very much like him; often 
drinks and swears and smokes, 
accepts his pastimes generally and makes 
his manners hers. Probably these exterior 
signs are only transitory; but, of course, 
her parents are feeling hurt, shocked. How- 
ever, they seem usually to have no time to 
study the new problem; certainly they 
take no time to work it out. Meetings in 
the family circles grow very rare-—why 
fight? So an armed truce is usually de- 
clared between the generations, and the 
misunderstanding remains and festers. 

Quite recently | listened along these lines 
to a very fine American father. He ad- 
mitted frankly how much modern condi- 
tions troubled his spirit. He said: 

‘I managed to bring up my sons, as it 
were, by hand; to stay their friend, to see 
them educated; and now I'm starting them 
in life. They are strong fellows, with good 
minds and healthy, clean natures. They 


have 
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like our home and what it represents. But 
everything outside seems to me to be the 
opposite of what they ought to find, and 
seems made to tempt them away from what 
I'd like to see them do. Their men friends 
from college happen to be nice fellows, but 
are always busy with sports, the clubs, 
drinking and jazz; the girls they meet are 
generally only half dressed, and as tough or 
tougher than are the boys. I’ve asked a lot 
of them here to see them for myself. As to 
our boys’ future—a life of polities is made 
of graft and disillusion; business nowadays 
means competition with a new cheating 
crowd of alien vultures who have come in 
here during the past ten or twenty years, and 
I dread my youngsters marrying present- 
day girls. 

“Our old American ideals seem to me to 
have sunk out of sight, and I wonder some- 
times what chance a decent boy gets to 
take hold of life. I wouldn’t have mine shut 
up, nor make mollycoddles of them. They 
must go out and live with other men and 
measure up. Yet I grow more and more 
discouraged as I look on, for it seems as if 
my own generation has reached out and 
taken to their hearts all the worst of Eu- 
rope’s ways and crowds. We 
might have:kept to our own virtues, which 
were strong, fine traits, even if we kept our 
ancient roughness too; or we might, in 
copying things abroad, have drawn on the 
best there was. But instead of doing either 
of these natural things, we have sacrificed 
our rugged strength to gain only a tawdry 
polish for our society’s so called smart and 
noisy throng.” 

I think perhaps such a point of view is 
overstrained; but I have run across many 
parents lately who have echoed this man’s 
speech in varying tones, and I admit that 
I, too, have lived through some anxious 
moments. This was the case when we 
sent our boy to a far-away college, as when 
I saw our eldest girl make her debut, and 
also when our youngest entered her life at 
school, All three of our children were un- 
used to local American conditions. They 
had just come out of Russia, they had 
foreign bringing up and they were handi- 
capped by habits of discipline and guidance 
very unusual here. Each of the children 
had to face his or her small world alone, 
with discipline relaxed, and had no help 
save for what advice they could ask from 
us, who were frequently separated from 
them and were ignorant ourselves of this 
new world which had developed so curi- 
ously during my long absence. 

There were occasionally queer questi ns 
brought to me in my quiet sitting room. 
| was often in doubt as to how best to 
answer, and I found the simplest way was 
to lay down no fixed rules, to be as little 
set as possible, to go the new way so long 
as nothing really wrong seemed to come of 
it. Children must live naturally with their 
own generation; and perhaps more know!l- 
edge of life than had their elders is not a 
bad thing for them, provided wisdom comes 
dressed in simple, honest garb. 


Europe’s 


Two Pictures of New York 


So we managed to stay friends with our 
three youngsters, and with most of their 
young companions whom we met. Some 
how when these latter talked to me of all 
their troubles, pleasures and ambitions, 
they seemed more natural than had been 
their reputations. 

I fancy, after all, there is as little vital 
difference between our children and us, as 
there was between us and our own parents 
a generation back. The best of them are 
still a fine lot, bound to make good; and 
the worst of them will be lost soon, alas, 
and can’t much count. Of course, there are 
some real grounds for criticism. I often 
catch rayself saying to the young people 
about me things I remember being told 
when I was growing up. They take the 
warnings just as well as I did in those days, 
let me say to their credit. Because on the 
whole their wide-open eyes have seen so 
much of suffering and wrong, I think they 
need rather less cautioning than I did. 
Their harder life has perhaps rubbed off 
their bloom a little, replacing it, however, 
with a steadiness and strength we lacked 
at the same age, which should inspire confi- 
dence. They shoulder responsibility lightly, 
as youth will; but they carry it well, I’ve 
found, and they don’t complain of hard 
knocks and disappointments. 

So much for the best of the modern 
children. I believe in them and in their 
strength of good intention, though I ad- 
mit my fear of life in cabarets and I dislike 
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the paint and all that is artificial or over- 
tension for youth as much as for old age 

As for the noisy, seething cities —just the 
other day several of us were talking of 
them in rather a serious mood, and one 
man said sadly that New York has grown 
to be utterly foreign. With the worst of 
Europe’s populations, and her rottenest 
morals thoroughly established on Mar 
hattan, all the infection is being s ul 
from there and is degrading I 
country. Another admitted 
perhaps be true, but he begged by way of 
contrast to draw attention to the improve- 
ments in our art and our educational col 
lections, in architecture and the building 
of American houses; to the more serious 
plays and concerts New York has today. 
‘The hygiene, too, is wonderful, considering 
the masses of our cities’ population,” he ad- 
ded; ‘‘and the great organizations for trade 
and commerce, and the magnificent char- 
ities. 

“The way New Yorkers give to the 
Red the miracles of hospitals, of 
science and church institutions, the vital 
strength, the nobility of combined effort 
make, in one word, the greatness of it all. 

‘Isn’t it fine from such a point of view? 
he questioned with enthusiasm finally. 


Cross, 


The Frogs in the Milk Pan 


The possibility of two such completel; 
different views about our children and 
about our frames reminds me of a story I 
heard an English bishop tell some years 
It illustrates in lighter form just what 
I feel about America’s developing cond 
tions. He had been called on to make 
speech, and so the bishop rose to say in a 


ago. 


gentle voice: 

“I have nothing prepared. I 
to amuse you, and I must, of course, be 
very moral. Let me tell you the tale of two 
small frogs. Their history isn’t long. They 
were hopping about on a plot of grass near 
a cellar window one evening, and taking 
fright at something, they hopped farther 
than they thought; went through the wir 
dow, in fact, and landed in a par 
which the kitchen maid had stood below 
the window on a table. The side f th 
pan were straight and deep and slippery 
and the two frogs splashed about in t!} 
white liquid, unable naturally to reg: 
their liberty. ‘We can’t get out and 
must die of this,’ sobbed one; 
wise and very logical, he chose resig 
as the better part. Giving up the 
struggle, he closed his eyes and 
drowned. 

“The other frog was less logical and 
much younger, with a great energy and lov: 
of life. So he refused to face what he heard 
was inevitable. ‘Let’s just splash around 
again and see if we can’t climb out 
how,’ he shouted. ‘Come on and try!’ But 
he saw the other dying calmly. He wer 
on, however, with desperate determir 
tion. He swam to the edge and scrambled 
and fell back into the pan and fought fo 
life again, and nearly killed himself in what 
seemed useless agitation. He made a lot 
of noise and churned the cream up wil 

“The next morning when the kitcher 
maid came to fetch her pan she found on: 
frog lying dead in it, while the other was 
sitting plac idly, resting and smiling, on a 
splendid pat of butter. He had suddenl) 
discovered it, after a long struggle, and 
never did he suspect he had made it by his 
own fine effort.” 

I often think of the two frogs when I 
watch the world around us, especially wher 
I watch our children and their struggles in 
these difficult times of reconstruction. 

But, seriously speaking, the next few 
years will be a period when new move 
ments of civilization will be given their 
direction for long ages to come. Our men of 
today, and their children, hold power ir 
their hands to make or mar a world. To 
build is the kind of job Americans have 
always liked, the kind of labor our grand 
fathers did well, and theirs before them too 
It presupposes clear vision and noble fait! 
strong bodies and warm hearts —the traits 
this nation fairly claims its banner stands 
for. 

The year 1918 proved America’s yout! 
was worthy of its flag, and surely th 
laughing, pushing group, throbbing wit! 
intensity of life, which won so great a vic- 
tory on foreign soil can win a similar fight 
at home. This being so, why need we be 
discouraged? It seems a better part to 
help them on towards their success, and the 
elder's duty is to set a much-needed exam- 
ple above all else. 
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BATTLING BUNYAN CEASES TO BE FUNNY 


“Why like to 
make it?” 

He took no hope from this question. It 
had always been like that—a crude spar- 
ring for time. 

“Any time,” he answered; ‘“‘any eve- 
ning you say; or any day, either. If you 
want to make it daytime, I'll lay off work 
that day; if you say an evening when I’m 
booked to fight, I'll default the bout.” 

Deliberately he had left her no opening 
through which she might escape. Her pain- 
ful confusion showed him that she realized 
this. He watched her a moment, almost 
triumphantly, as if it were a sort of victory 
finally to topple upon his own head his 
long-tottering house of happiness. 

‘Never mind, Miss Costigan,”’ he said 
before she could frame any response. ‘I 
I won’t ask you again. I know how you 
feel about it.” 

“But, Mr. Bunyan, I 

“IT know you're ashamed to go out with 
me, and—and I guess nobody can blame 
you for it. Your friends would kid the life 


why, when would you 


” 


| out of you if they saw you with me, and 


you know it. I’m not blaming you.’ 
He turned to leave, but her voice brought 
back again. 
‘Mr. Bunyan, I want to say how 
orry Iam. I-— lke you, but os 
“T told you I understand,” he interrupted 
dully. ‘I’m so used to things like this that 
I guess I can get over this all right. At 
least, you've been nicer to me than any 
You don’t seem to think I’m 
I'll never forget that, Miss 
remem 


hin 
how 


body else 
o —so funny 
Costigan. That’s something I'll 
ber all my life!” 

For a moment they gazed straight into 
each other’s eyes--two pairs of suffering 
eyes meeting on the common ground of an- 
guish. Then the girl's small fists clenched 
whitely. Her chin lifted. Her bosom rose 
and fell in turmoil. 

" "ll go out with you,” she 
““Any time you say!”’ 

He did not know that this was her pride- 
He shook his head, 


said. 


less sacrifice to love 
lowly, sadly 

“No, Miss 
way.” 

He covered his flaming hair with his hat 
and fairly ran from the hotel. He walked 
and walked, without direction, almost 
blinded with his boundless grief. 

‘She pitied me!” he kept murmuring 
inder his breath. ‘‘She was ashamed all 
right, but she pitied me! So help me God,” 
he vowed, “I'll never see her again!” 

Four days later he was summoned by tel 
ephone to Jem Canby’s office. When he ar 
rived he found two other men there with 
the promoter. He recognized one of them 
as Johnny Prentis, the lightweight cham 
pion of the world, and the larger man a: 
Prentis’ manager. They were on a barn 
storming tour of the Middle West during 
the dull season in the East, Prentis boxing 
local talent in the various towns. It was 
easy money for the champion. 

“Hello, Bunyan,”’ Canby greeted. ‘‘ Meet 
Johnny Prentis, the champion. Afid Mr 
Riley, Johnny’s manager. Boys, this is 
Aiken Bunyan, the fellow I was talking 
about.”’ 

The champion and his manager grinned 

“Quite some moniker,” remarked Pren- 
tis, extending his hand. 

Bunyan shook the hand, but not warmly 
Prentis was stopping at the Benson House, 
and Bunyan knew that the champion and 
Molly Costigan had become acquainted, 
In fact, he had seen the two of them walk- 
ing together on Broad Street the evening 
before, Molly’s arm linked through Pren- 
tis’, and he imagined that she was quite 
honored thereby. The sight had added 
greatiy to his suffering, even though he 
knew that he was forever through with 
Molly and that Prentis would leave town 
after his fight Friday evening, possibly 
never to return to Midland. 

“Kid,” said Canby, addressing Bunyan 
“how would you like to go eight rounds 
with the champion Friday night?” 

Bunyan’s eyes narrowed. 

“What's the big idea?”’ he asked. “I’m 
not the top-notch hundred-thirty-five- 
pounder around here.” 

Canby winked at Prentis and the man- 
ager, and they winked back. They did it 
openly. There were to be no secrets kept 
from Bunyan. 

“Tt’s like this,” 
picked you for two reasons. 


Costigan. Not—not that 


Canby explained. ‘I 
In the first 


(Continued from Page 31 


place, Johnny doesn’t want to meet too 
tough a bird because, after all, this is just 
exhibition stuff. And if we choose Jimmy 
Dugan, he’ll have his hands full, because 
Dugan is good, and damn ambitious. On 
the other hand, if we pick anybody but you 
they’ll raise a howl. But with you, every- 
body’ll be satisfied and we’ll pack the house 
to the doors. You get the idea, don’t you?”’ 

“Yes,” said Bunyan grimly. ‘“‘They’ll 
look for the biggest laugh of their life when 
funny Aiken Bunyan meets the world’s 
champion.” 

“Exactly,”” Canby admitted readily. 
“Now I’ll give you five hundred dollars for 
the bout. Johnny promises to take it easy. 
Don’t you, Johnny?” 

“Sure. It’ll go eight rounds, and not too 
rough.”’ 

“I’m not asking anyone to take it easy,’ 
said Bunyan. 

“All right with me,” grinned Prentis. 
“T’ll end it in the first round if you want. 
Any round you say. I'll be glad of a 
chance to show some real stuff, because I’m 
bringing a little lady friend to see me work.” 

Bunyan’s throat closed. It was a full 
minute before he could speak. 

“*We'll see about that,”’ he said at length, 
“Friday night.’’ He turned to Canby. “I'll 
take this fight, but I want more than five 
hundred for it. I want a thousand.” 

“A thousand!” 

“Yes, a thousand,”” Bunyan repeated. 
“T’m damn funny, ain’t I? I'll pack the 
house, won't I? They’ll come in from three 
counties to laugh their fool heads off at me. 
I’m worth a thousand.” 

Canby looked helplessly at the cham- 
pion and his manager. It was evident where 
lay the real authority. 

“Listen,” cried Prentis. ‘This comic 
valentine thinks he’s good. He thinks his 
funny jaw can meet more than one of my 
right or left hand socks. I'll make him a 
little sporting proposition. We'll give him 
two hundred bucks for every round he stays 
with me. Or he can have the original offer 
of five hundred for the fight.”’ He turned 
to Bunyan. ‘‘What do you say, funny 
mug?” 

“T'll take the two hundred a round,” said 
Bunyan. ‘Let’s put that in writing. And 
also put in that under no circumstances is 
the referee to stop the bout on a technical 
knock-out. It’s to go on until I’m put down 
for the count of ten. Get that?” 

“The referee won't have to stop agg 
laughed Prentis. ‘“‘I will.” 

On Friday night the Midland Sporting 
Club was indeed crowded to the doors. To 
the normal seating capacity of the building 
many rows of benches had been added, and 
not only was every seat occupied but peo- 
ple stood in a solid line along the railing be- 
hind the ringside chairs and at the top of 
the tiers which sloped up the walls. 

“Some of 'em came to see the cham- 
pion,” thought Bunyan as he walked down 
an aisle to the ring, ‘“‘but most of ’em came 
to laugh at me.” 

He crawled through the ropes and seated 
himself in his corner. The enhampion had 
entered a moment before him and was al- 
ready seated, smiling gayly and confidently, 
as a champion should. Bunyan regarded 
him intently. Prentis’ nose, broken many 
times, was flat and misshapen. When he 
grinned two front gold teeth glittered in 
the light. He was revoltingly ugly; why 
did not the people laugh at him? Why only 
at Bunyan, who bore not a single mark of 
battle? 

Thoughts like these were the only ones 
that had come into his mind for nearly 
three weeks. They had become an obses- 
sion, haunting him day and night. Why did 
they laugh at him? Why did they laugh at 
his name--his mother's name, his father’s 
name? Why? 

“Lad-ies and gentle-men!"" The an- 
nouncer, flinging both arms into the air for 
silence, was speaking. “In this corner we 
have with us this evening Johnny Prentis, 
lightweight champion of the world!” 

A roar of cheers rose from the spectators, 
a mingling of inarticulate shouts, an under- 
current of handclapping. Prentis rose in ac- 
knowledgment, shaking gloved hands with 
himself high in the air. 

The announcer waited long enough, then 
motioned again for silence, which was read- 
ily granted him. 

“And in this corner we 
tling Red — Achin’— Bunion” 
broadly —-‘“‘of Midland.” 


have Bat- 
hegrinned 
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The audience took its cue. A roar of 
laughter echoed and reéchoed through the 
building. These people had come to laugh 
and they meant to get their money’s worth 
They shrilled clever witticisms, puns and 
brilliant epigrams; a pity it was that they 
were lost in the clamor. 

Bunyan, too, rose in acknowledgment 
His face was white and set; the look of a 
cornered beast was in his eyes. In agony of 
heart and soul he bowed to the left, to the 
right, his lower lip protruding. Then he 
sat down and waited to be called out for 
instructions. 

In the very first row at ringside his eyes 
picked out the face of Molly Costigan. He 
could see her white set features in the 
strong light which bathed the ring, the 
press inclosure and the first few rows of 
chairs beyond. He turned his eyes away 
quickly, but the sight of her seemed sud- 
denly to turn his blood to frozen water 

“Let ‘em laugh!” he cried out in hi 
mind. ‘“‘We'll see how long they laugh at 
me! Tonight is the end of it, so help me!”’ 

He was thinking this when he stood i: 
the center of the ring while the referee wa 
repeating the formula of instructions. HH 
was thinking it when, again in his « 
he held to the ropes and limbered up his 
legs by crouching and straightening up sev 
eral times 

“Tonight is the end of it. I got to 
at least five rounds to bring my savings to 
even ten thousand. I got to do it. If it 
kills me I got to do it—-and then they won't 
laugh at me any more.” 

Battling Bunyan was only a second 
rater, and he was fighting the world’s cham 
pion of his class. But after the first half 
minute of fighting he knew that he had a 
chance to survive five rounds 


stick 


The cham 
pion evidently was not in his best 
tion; he seemed slower than Bunyan had 
expected; and his punches were 
cruelly crushing. Every blow hurt hin 
but he thought that he might be able to 
endure them for fifteen minute He fo 
the best he knew how, carefully, cau 
tiously, with the single purpose in hi ind 
to protect himself as long as possible. 
Between the first and second rounds his 
seconds worked over him. Prentis had al 
ready given them work to do. Bunyan’s 
lower lip was split and a stream of blood 
flowed from the wound; his right eye was 
turning black and swelling rapidly 
“Watch out for that left hook,’ one 
his seconds cried into his ear ‘He'll cut 
you to pieces with it if you don’t.” 
“Two hundred dollars,” murmured Bur 
yan. ‘Four more to go.” 
The spectators had enj 
round. They didn’t consider it much of a 
fight, but they were ving a lot of fur 
“There’s no ‘ing, that Acl 
Bunion looked funny when he popped hi 
eyes that way and stuck out that bottom 
lip! And did you see the way that lip went 
in when it met the champion’s left glove?” 
“Did I see it! I should say so. Ha, ha, 
920 


} 
‘ondi 


not so 


ight 


ryved that first 


use ta 


ha 

“Better keep that lip in, Onion! You'll 
get it knocked off for you!” 

“Go to it, Corn Plaster!” 

“You'll have more than a achin’ bu 
when you get through here!” 

The house rocked with mirth 

“Two hundred bucks,”’ muttered 
yan. “Four more to go.” 

When the gong sounded, ending the third 
round, Bunyan was still on his feet. He had 
been knocked to the floor three times dur- 
ing the round, but he had risen each time 
before the fatal count of ten. When the 
bell sounded he stood swaying in the center 
of the ring, and his seconds rushed to him 
and dragged him to his corner. Both eyes 
were now black and swollen; he was al 
most blind. Blood gushed from gashes in 
forehead and cheek. 

“Let me throw in the towel,” pleaded 
his second. ‘You can’t last another round 
You can’t hardly see.” 

“Six hundred dollars,’’ muttered Battling 
Bunyan. ‘Two more to go.” 

The laughter was not quite so uproarious 
now. What little rose from the crowd 
seemed forced, as if it were a duty to he 
performed, a tradition to be upheld. 

“That kid’s dead game, what I mean! 

“Did you see him get up for more?” 

“Nothin’ yellow about that kid!” 

And a clinging remnant of the old tr 
tion, ‘Bunion plaster can stick!” 
Continued on Page 62 
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Continued from Page 60 

The house laughed a little ever so little. 

‘Six hundred,” muttered Bunyan. “‘Two 
more to go.” 

Champion Johnny Prentis was enraged. 
Fach round was costing him two hundred 
dollars, but that fact concerned him least 
of all. This smart Aleck busher, this funny- 
mug was making good his boast. And 
everyone in the place — particularly the sev- 
eral sport writers— knew that he, the cham- 
pion, was trying his best for a knock-out. 

“The damn hick,” he complained to his 
manager, ‘‘ain’t got sense enough to know 
when he’s hurt! He just won’t stay down!” 

‘Take your time,’ advised Riley. 
‘Measure him and put over a hard one 
right on the button.” 

*Ain’t 1?” cried Prentis. “I’ve hit him 
with everything I got; and I added some 
new ones I didn’t know I had. But he 
won’t stay put.’ 

“You're overanxious, 
matter,”’ Riley declared. 
and let him have it.” 

“Watch me!” said Prentis through his 
teeth. 

It is not often that such brutality enters 
into modern pugilism. In this bout there 
intruded a personal element which is usu- 
ally lacking. A prideful champion fought 
with rage at hisown comparative impotency; 
a heartbroken, soul-sick youth suffered un- 
yieldingly because his physical pain seemed 
to soothe another, deeper anguish. And 
what suffering Battling Bunyan endured! 
It seemed impossible that any man could 
withstand so unmerciful a beating and yet 
dare to meet still further punishment 
During the fourth round he fell again and 
again to the canvas floor, sometimes to his 
knees, sometimes prone, on his back or on 
his face, where he writhed in agony. But 
always he was on his sagging, tottering legs 
again before the referee could utter “Ten.” 

A hush. had fallen over the Midland 
Sporting Club, as if this once-laughing 
throng were now suffering even as Bunyan 
suffered, as if the merciless rain of blows 
which thudded against Bunyan’s pulpy 
face actually stung the faces of those who 
watched them and heard their crushing im- 
pact. The gong boomed at last into a 
strange stillness. No laughter now as Bun- 
yan staggered blindly to his corner; no 
merry quips and jests. A shroud of horror 
hung low and oppressively like the motion- 
less smoke fog. 

In his corner for the respite of a single 
minute, Battling Bunyan lay back heavily 
against the angle of the ropes while his 
seconds gently sponged the blood from his 
battered face and body, held the bottle of 
aromatic salts beneath his nostrils. The 
sting of the pungent odor quickened his 
drooping senses. His puffed lips moved 

“Kight—hundred! One—-more—to go!” 

Thensomeone inthat silent throngmoved. 
Someone leaped to his feet in what seemed 
to be sudden fury. 

“Stop the fight!” he shouted. “Stop it!” 

The words burst like a shell amid the 
motionless ranks. In an instant the place 

was filled with a chaos of voices, of tramp- 
ing, scraping feet, of bodies rising. 


that’s what’s the 
‘Take your time 
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“Stop the fight! 

The angry dem 
throat. 

Several policemen ran down the aisles 
and met at the ringside. A lieutenant 
stopped the timekeeper’s hand as it rose to 
hammer the gong. Jem Canby caught the 
police officer’s eye and nodded, motioned 
decisively to the referee. The fight was 
over. Without formalities it was concluded. 
No awarding of the decision; no raising of 
the winner’s arm. In the hearts and minds 
of the spectators, not the champion but 
that battered bleeding boy who drooped in 
his corner was the winner. 

With muttered curses on his lips Prentis 
rose and let his attendants envelop him in 
his robe. In his victory he was no hero. 
He felt it, knew it. 

“Let’s get out of this,” said Riley quickly. 
“These rubes ain’t got no love for you now, 
Johnny.” 

In Bunyan’s ebbing consciousness the 
trend of events slowly shaped themselves. 
The fight was stopped. Only one more 
round to go—and the fight was stopped. 
Only two hundred dollars more to add to 
that which he had earned through three 
long years of heartache —and they had 
stopped the fight. These people who had 
shamed him with their laughter, tortured 
him with their quips, stabbed again and 
again into his sensitive heart—they now 
denied him his desire at the very moment 
when it was within his grasp. A numbing 
despair gripped him. 

How they must hate 
must hate him! 

Of a sudden this despair changed to fury. 
They could not do it! They dared not do 
it! Even as they hated him, so did he hate 
them. First they had placed beyond his 
attainment the girl he loved, and now 

He struggled to his feet, swayed drunk- 
enly, tottered drunkenly to the ropes, and 
clutching them for support faced his tor- 
turing inquisitors. He could not see them 
through his puffed and purblind eyes; they 
were to him but a black shapeless mass. 
But he could hear them, though their 
voices floated to him as from vast distances. 
Perhaps they were laughing. Surely he 
must seem to them a comic spectacle with 
his black closed eyes, his misshapen nose, 
his thick slashed lips and blood-smeared 
face and body! How funny, indeed, he 
must seem to them! 

“Listen-to me!”’ he screamed as loudly 
as he could. “Listen, I tell you!” 

He was conscious of the hush which in- 
stantly fell. He tried to curl his lips into a 
sneer. 

“Why don’t you laugh? Why don’t you 
laugh at me now—all of you? I—I been so 
funny to you all along, I guess—I guess I’m 
still pretty funny yet. My eyes are funnier 
now than they ever were. My—my lips 
stick out farther ’n ever. Why don’t you 
laugh? 

“You-—you got no right to stop this 
fight! You got no right to do that to me! 
I could stick another round. You know 
I could stick another round. But you want 
to keep me from~ from getting that last 
two hundred dollars. 


Stop the fight!” 
and shrilled from every 


him! How they 
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“What did I ever do to you folks, any- 
way? That's what—I want to know. Why 
do you—hate me like—you do? I ain't 
never—never done nothin’ to you that 
that ‘ 

He stopped. His lips twisted convul- 
sively. Beneath the glaring light the tears 
which squeezed from his sightless eyes 
glistened and sparkled as they rolled down 
his cheeks. 

He tried to speak again, but the words 
would not come through his tight throat 
His senses swam. His grip on the rope 
loosened. Gently he sank to the canvas 
floor, where darkness gathered him in 

Battling Bunyan was knocked out 

When he recovered consciousness he knew 
that he was in the d ressing room, lying ona 
rubbing table. Peopiewere gathered around 
him, ministering to him. When the damp 
cloth was removed he tried to open his 
eyes; and through them he saw dimly the 
faces that gazed down at him. He thought 
that he recognized the fat features of Jem 
Canby 

“You 
first accusing words. 
not to.” 

“Don’t you worry, kid,’’ came Canby’s 
voice, very gentle for Canby. ‘You stood 
on your feet for the same as five 
You get your thousand, kid.” 

‘Thanks, Mr. Canby,” 
faintly. ‘‘Thanks.”’ 

Canby’s face moved away from the line 
of Bunyan’s vision and in its place ap 
peared that of Molly Costigan. He 
not see her very but he saw that 
she was weeping. tears fell from her 
face to his own 

“Gee, Molly,” he 
here?” 

Sure enough, it was Molly’s voice that 
answered; Molly's voice as he had dreamed 
he might hear it, not ad ever heard 
it before. It was not merely kind and 
pitying; shame for him seemed to have 
fled, and in its place were the soft tender 
ness and sincerity he knew must belong to 
the voice of a girl like Molly 

“1 I'm sorry, Aiken. I’m sorry if I was 
ashamed to go out with you when—when 
I should have been proud to. I-—I should 
have been proud —all along.” 

He reached out and, as if 
his hand found hers. 

“Aw, forget it, Molly! And—and cut 
out the crying, Molly. I guess I'd rather 
see you laugh than cry. I-—I guess | 
would.”” With a valiant effort he managed 
asmile. “The time to cry is past now, any 
way. Didn’t you hear what Mr. Canby 
said? I get my thousand—and in a few 
days, when I’m all right again, I'll buy out 
Peterson’s Garage. got enough now, 
all right."” He paused. The smile faded 
from his face and he grew serious. ‘Say, 
tell me, Molly: When-—when I made my 
crazy speech out there—-did they —laugh 
much? I was kind of drunk—punch 
drunk—I guess. I didn’t know just what 
I was saying or doing. Did they—laugh 
much?” 

And the 
from Molly's cheek 


ou stopped the fight!"’ were | 
‘And you promised 


rounds 


said Bunyar 


could 
clearly, 


Hot 


said, 


as he I 


instinctively, 


single scalding tear which fell 
to his was his answer. 


GOOSE STUFFING 


testimony as to the absurdity of the story 
had to be explicit, painstaking, submitted 
to all the legal requirements of evidence in 
order to offset the invention of a flash news 
paragraph inspired perhaps by mere radical 
leanings designed to give the new It: ily a 
black eye. Such is the power of mere as 
sertion! And such a power is always in the 
hands of those who are unscrupulous in 
stuffing the geese 
Any shrewd person, before accepting mere 
assertion, particularly if it is sensational 
and startling, will do well not only to weigh 
the mere power of assertion but also to 
weigh the factor known as the desire to be 
lieve. This desire is extraordinarily strong 
in the average American heart. If your 
American neighbor—-the man who lives in 
the house next door — believed and stated 
yesterday that yellow was blue, you may be 
pretty sure that tomorrow it will be addi- 
tionally difficult for him to receive informa- 
tion creating a distinction between the two 
Otner peoples have no such love of 
tneir opinion. They will open their ears to 
new evidence more readily than we do, be- 
cause we are fond of thinking that we have 
always been right since birth; and secondly 
we are prone to accept any conclusion based 


colors 
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on the world as we would wish it to be, 
rather than upon the world as it is. 

When I came back from the Russian front 
during the war and talked about the young, 
blond, clean-shaven giants who were being 
recruited for the Russian Army, a great 
number of my fellow countrymen said, 

“You must be mistaken about the Russians. 
They are men who wear black beards.” I 
tried to explain that our Russian immi- 
grants, from whom this black-beard picture 
was taken, were of the Russian Jewish type 
andracially were not Russiansatal!. Butev- 
eryone bore resentment against any change 
in — own picture gallery of traditional 
belief! They wanted to believe exactly what 
they wanted to believe. Having consider- 
able knowledge of European and Oriental 
peoples, as well as my own kind, I want to 
be frank enough to say that the foreigners, 
when they receive new evidence, prick up 
their ears, open their eyes, sniff the wind 
and are willing to face facts; but that in 
the main we, on the contrary, have a ter- 
rible burden in our dislike of bothering to 
get the evidence behind some bare asser- 
tion, and have a real hatred of this evidence 
if it upsets our calculations of yesterday, or 
the conviction we learned at papa’s knee, or 


the notion we embodied in our high-school 
graduation essay. This is doubly true if the 
idea concerns the thing we call our big heart 
or the thing we call our duty to exert moral 
influence. 

Goodness knows, I feel that one of the 
finest things about us is our charitable 
spirit, our wish to relieve suffering, and our 
strong prejudices. I merely rise to say that 
lam sorry when we are whipped into a wild 
gallop, quite against our own individual! 
good sense, by a flood of propaganda from 
those who may gain by propaganda 

I remember that a prime minister of a 
little country came to me when there was a 
postwar refugee problem. This is what he 
said: 

“My country can absorb a certain num- 
ber of these refugees. We don’t want them, 
but perhaps it is our duty to take them 
We can, on a pinch, put them to work in 
our agricultural districts. But I want you 
to use your influence to guarantee th: at 
there will be no American aid given to these 
refugees. If there is American aid given 
them they will huddle down in relief camps 
and become paupers under the care of your 
relief workers. We will take the refugees if 

Continued on Page 64 
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Things Necessary 
to 


Avoid Repairs 


The whole story of 


motor car upkeep 


It’s really a simple thing to keep a car in good condition—running 
sweetly, and unneedful of repairs. But how many motorists do it? 

First it’s trouble with one part, then another. But if you'll notice, it’s usually 
a moving part on the chassis that causes the grief and brings the repair bill. 

Car owners go on paying repair bills for such parts as spring shackles, 
clutch bearings, universal, water pump, steering connections, etc., yet when 
they think of operating costs they think only of engine repairs or the cost 
of gasoline and tires. 

Motorists seem oblivious to the fact, but most motor car grief comes 
t from chassis parts, and the repairs on these parts amount to more than 
the cost of engine repairs, gasoline and oil combined. 





Lack of Proper Lubrication 

It’s so unnecessary to have these troubles with chassis bearings. It’s all 
due, as automobile men point out, to nothing else than poor lubrication. 

Ask any repair man—he’ll tell you that 80% of the repairs made on the 
moving parts of a motor car are made because of improper lubrication. 

The hard wearing chassis bearings need the protection of lubricant as 
well as the motor bearings “o> 

Dry, dirt-worn bearings mean more than a squeaky or rattling car, more 
than a “‘stiff’’ car—they mean heavy repair bills, rapid depreciation, low 
resale price. 

In the used car market, authorities tell us, a $1,500 car of standard make 








} which has been methodically lubricated by the owner, will generally sell 
for at least $150 more than a car whose lubrication has been neglected KE 
{ Soa 
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It’s So Simple With Alemite ; OIL OR GREASE 
! ] ’ iT th 
ALEMITE Alemite works well with either oil or grease 
With the old grease-cup method it was, admittedly, a job to lubricate a lubricant a nod = romuts, we te Al multe 
car. (Too often the lubricant never reached the entire bearing surfaces) OS for our system—has all the virtues of oil, but is 
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ome it 
| Just a turn of the Alemite Compressor forces clean lubricant clear through & ss 
to the bearing surface. As the new grease is forced in, the old grease, grit 
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Just regard Alemite for what it truly is—as much a fundamental in motor car operation 
as oil, water and air—and you'll find it a simple thing to keep your car in good condition, 
unneedful of repairs. Oil, water, air—Alemite—that’s the whole story of motor car upkeep 
If Alemite is on your car make it a once-every-500-miles habit. If Alemite is not on your 
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In any case, if you would know the full importance of lubrication, write for our free 
booklet, ‘‘ Vital Spots on Your Car to Watch.” 
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“Don’t kick your tires 
—use this gauge” 


If you are doubtful about the air pressure in 
your tires, kicking them won't tell you what 
you want to know. 


Improper inflation may be too much air, too little 


With too much air, the 


force of jolts and bumps is increased, vibration is 


air, or uneven inflation. 


greater, and the cushioning effect is lost. 


With too littl air the effect is the same as extra 
weight in the car. Uneven inflation, one tire too 


hard and another too soft, 


the body, squeaks occur, and the car responds slowly 
to the steering wheel. 
Che 


air pressure 


Schrader 


in your tires. 


Tire Gauge tells you instantly the 
Che gauge makes it easy 
inflation and secure 


for you to maintain correct 


maximum tire service. 
Gauges: the 
angle-foot gauge made specially for balloon tires; 


linere are three types of Schrader ( 
the straight gauge for regular passenger car tires; 
and the angle-foot for truck tires and regular pas- 
senger car tires on wire or disc wheels and wheels 


with thick spokes or large brake drums. 


Ask your dealer for free booklet, “Air—the most 
elusive prisoner.” This booklet tells how to care for 
It will help you get the maximum ser- 
vice from your tires. If your dealer cannot supply 
you, send us his name and address and we will mail 


tire valves. 


you a copy direct. 


A. SCHRADER’S 


Chicago 


SON, Inc., 


Toronto 


h l Ce 


Brooklyn, New York 


London 


upsets the balance of 





You can get this 
Schrader Angle - Foot 
lire Gauge or cither of 
the other two types of 
Schrader Gauges at any 
accessory shop, 
garage, or hardware 
Buy your gauge 


motor 


store. 


today. 


caer 


Makers of Pneumatic Valves Since 1844 
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we do not have to receive also American 
charitable assistance.” 

Now, of course, in the main this man 

would have agreed with me and with you 
and the rest of us that nothing is finer than 
the spirit that provides the funds for Amer- 
ican relief work abroad; but if he had been 
asked to be absolutely frank he would have 
added—as he did—-that, in the main, we 
are considered abroad as being benevo- 
lently crazy. He would admit that we save 
a lot of suffering unfortunates from death, 
but he would have added —as he did — that 


| we pauperize a great many peoples and pre- 


vent them from going back to work. He 
would explain —as he did—our tendency to 
put our money in the wrong places by say- 
ing that we were gulls for the propaganda 
of those who obtain a living, an adventure 
or the Royal Order of the Simoleon Fleece 
for their labor in making other folks pay the 
bills of the generous gesture. 

In common with certain newspaper men 
who are friends of mine, and who saw it, he 
would point out that he had seen trains, 
carrying dried milk into a certain country 
where a certain number of cars of milk 
given by American money were hitched 
onto the hind end of a train of dried milk 
that was sold by some other nation for 
cash. Furthermore, he might have pointed 
out that there are American associations 
for helping, let us say, the deaf of such and 
such a country—-a country that prides it 
self on doing a normal amount of good for 
its deaf and rather resents our advertising 
its deafness. 

He might have pointed out that well- 
meaning American ladies have gone to the 
Vatican and asked the Pope to give his pat 
ronage to the supply of free milk, say for 
Switzerland, and that the Pope, rather 
astounded, answered, “But that country 
exports milk!” 

Why am | telling all this? For the simple 
that the prime minister who said 
these things to me would never dream of 
getting upon the stage of the Metropolitan 
Opera House and saying them. No, never! 
And why not? Because he would be up 
against a tremendous, overwhelming, un- 
usually thoroughly organized propaganda. 

And that propaganda would have ap- 
pealed already to American willingness to 
listen to mere assertion; to our traditional 
belief that nothing must be said that will 
diminish our conception of the duty of our 
big heart— especially when that obligation 
is a long, inter long way off. 


reason 


Minding Other People’s Business 


If in the middle of our country a mining 
strike results in the brutal murder of half a 
hundred helpless corralled creatures, leav- 
ing widows and orphans; if our laws fail to 
punish the guilty, it makes no such occa- 
sion for our activity as does exactly the 
same unpleasantness if this unpleasantness 
takes place between peoples in far-off places 
If our immigrants settle in colonies and fail 
to absorb into our population, and develop 
crime spots and misery blotches, we are less 
concerned about them than if they had 
stayed far away across the world. If we 
hear about the opium evil in China and 
India, we leap to benevolent interest, even 
though we may consume more narcotics 
per capita than one or the other of the other 
far-away lands, and never give it a thought. 

And why is this so? It is because as to 
any far-away evil the assertion goes 100 
per cent. In addition to that, it is because 
we have so long cherished the idea that it 
was our duty to put our distant neighbor’s 
house in order, that now the logic of devel- 
oping a gooc home civilization first will not 
displace it. Our national idea is that we are 
all right, and that we ought to make the 
other fellow all right also. Neither may be 
true, but we have the habit of belief and the 
desire to believe. It has been soaked into 
us. Nothing in the world is more comfort- 
ing than the thought that we are near 
enough perfection to send out agents to 
sow the crop of benevolence where the long 
weeds grow and every bathtub requires a 
set of six lessons, 

In mixing up goose stuffing, therefore, 
the first thing is not, as is commonly sup- 
posed, the invention of ways and means to 
reach the geese; the first thing to consider 
is the ingredients of the stuffing. I will 
disclose the proper recipe. It follows: 

To flat assertion add sufficient benevo- 
lence to insure that in case any geese pro- 
test they may be accused of being against 
kindness or virtue or love of man, or of 
being enemies of God. It is wise to do this, 
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even in cases of propaganda for home poli- 
tics or international politics or a brand of 
soap. Mix thoroughly into the present be- 
lief and prejudices of the people. 

For instance, if the pong were 
being made in favor of bigger, brighter 
signboards, it would be well to mix it up 
in some way with devotion to mothers, or 
Armistice Day, or the idea that capital and 
labor should form a partnership. Serve 
quickly while hot. 

Having determined the right 
mixture for the goose stuffing, the 
problem is to get it introduced into the 
geese. I have had, it seems to me, bus 
of this kind solicited by at least 
thousand publicity agencies. Usually a 
publicity agency is run by an ex. They are 
run by ex-lawyers, ex-doctors, ex-authors, 
ex-college professors; but my choice would 
always be the ex-clergyman. He will be the 
one who will know how to get the thing mer 
tioned from the pulpit. It is » get it 
into the newspapers, the movies, the radio 
the rostrum and the rotogravures; but the 
summit of propaganda is to get the churches 
working. They are so much better than th 
colleges that nowadays any wily European 
statesman would willingly swap six publicity 
agencies, ten newspapers, four lecture tours, 
two ¢ ollege professors and one propag anda 
film—all for one ex-clergyman. 

was asked recently by a 
statesman who was making a speakir 
over here, “‘Haven’t your churches gone 
over into politics?” 

I said, “Well, maybe 
are carrying a side line.”’ 


kind of 


next 


ness 


several 


European 
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Anyhow 
Keeping the Workers Going 


stuff 


persor 


A good method of distributing goose 
ing comes from providing as many 
as possible with jobs—particularly if tl 
jobs are abroad and furnish opportunity 
travel in comfort. The best propaga: 
ganizations are built on this principle 
first glance one might think that it is neces- 
sary to have money to pay the salarie 
and traveling expenses. Don’t worry! Dis 
tribute the jobs and those who hold them 
will attend to raising the money for tl 
salaries. They will keep 
ization that passes the hat back home 
Depend upon it! The chances are that 
among the job holders there w a lot of 
skilled veterans 

Professional workers in causes have 
become a substantial class. The war 
and peace--added thousands to the old 
number. They have learned the importance 
of drives, campaigns, ind of 
sticking to the fraternity among themselves 
Among them there are a lot of worthy, fir 
soul just as willing and fine as 
were not making a living out of it 
there are certain tendencies at work 
the same to provide goose stuffing, and ; 
terrible yowl arises from the group i 
hard-sensed person gives any evidenc 
show that things are not so bad as they 
painted. 

I said to one of the heads of one « 
organ izations last year: 

‘Look at th 11s plece of literature 
gerates everything. It is 
create "m and pi ty, but hat 
Would . Nazareth 
publicatior 

The gentleman heaved a sigh 

“ Alas,”’ he said, “it is harder and har 
to raise money to keep our organizatior 
going. You have no idea how difficult ar 
disagreeable is this money problem! A 
ready we have forced to withdraw 
sixty of our workers from the field.”’ 

“Where are they now?” I inquired. 

“Wh y, they have come back home.” 
‘And are any of them lecturing?’ 

“Tl believe some of them are.”’ 

There is no propaganda in the worl 
ter than the man or woman who has to 
scratch gravel to keep a paid worker's job 
by raising the pay out of goose stuffir 
You can go away and leave that indivi wee 
and not worry about it. Depend upon him 
or her to show that anyone who questions 
the cause or the need of money is a mean 
spirited, cynical, unenlightened, selfish 
parsimonious creature who, if not watched, 
would prob “ably be shaking pennies out of 
children’s banks and foreclosing mortgages 
on the homes of soldiers’ widows. I recalla 
sweet-faced lady who was going abroad to 
coérdinate the work of some women’s move- 
ments in Europe. 

I said to her, ‘‘ Are you sure you are goir 
to find any substantial women’s movements 
for your cause in Europe? And if you fail to 

Continued on Page 66 
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IN MOHLER STUDEBAKER 
1833—1917 















The Romance of Transportation in America 


“The Covered Wagon,” a moving picture, grips the heart, John Mohler Studebaker renounced gold mining to build 
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ows for miners and repair stage coache which tasks 
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thrills the imagination, and inspires the respect an 






of every American citizen who sees it for the hardy pioneer he followed for five years. Returning to South Bend in 18s8. he 
in the firm of H. & C. Studebaker, 
What a romance it is, and how faithfully it depicts the und for forty-five years supervised the building of Studebaker 






who blazed the trail in settling this great country invested his savings of $8, 
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hardships of transportation of sever il decades ago! What a \ ol ind carriage He was a master builder: 





marvelous advance has occurred since, and how gratifying it 1 





The covered automobile illustrated below is one example of 





to reflect that the descen jants ot these ol j pioneers were ind 
are the creators of the modern transportation vehicles we 


use today! the ideals of the Studebaker brothers and seek to add luster to 






Studebaker products of today. It is built by men who cherish 
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id electric, electric railways, and the name. It is a striking illustration of the part Studebaker 





Railroads, both stean 


















gas driven automobiles, airships, and trucks, accomplishments has played in the romance and development of transportatior 
by American men within three generations, are the romance vehicles. It represents the supreme accomplishment of the 
i of American transportation present dav, and stands out as a quality product of the first 
The “cc yvered wago! illustrated below, built by John rder It provi les idapt ability miifort ul Ixu it a 
Studebaker in 1830, is now in the Studebaker museum at South moderate price made possible by the facilities of the $5 
Bend. John Mohler Studebaker, his son, a wagon-builder and of manufacturing plants in which it is built 


blacksmith, with his brothers Henry and Clem, built a covered 
wagon in 1852 with which he joined a wagon train for Cali The broad principle upon which Studebaker busin ha 


+ arranered baw anuentwadaes — ne eee Ssecees 
fornia in search of gold. This wagon was one of the train | ered for seventy-two years, now grounded u 
which arrived at old Hangtown (now Placerville) in August insure itisfaction to everybody who deals with the House of 
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THE COVERED WAGON OF I8 


Built by John Studebaker 





Now in the Studebaker Museu jow int j t 
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Doc, haven't you got a bracer in that grip? This is my third 


blowout this morning.’’ 


Billy. What you need is Kelly-Spring- 


* 


You don’t need a bracer, 
field tires 





PECHE ability of Kelly-Springfield 

cords to tremendous 
amount of punishment without giv- 
ing trouble is only one of the features 
that have won for them their great 
popularity. They also give as near- 
ly perfect protection against skid- 
ding as any tire can give and deliver 
mileage which alone would make 
their purchase profitable. 
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Continued from Page 64) 
find them, will you promise to report the 
truth about the results of your research?” 

She looked at me with the sad eyes of 
one who gazes at a man who is behind 
prison bars, or who ought to be, and went 
her way. 

The mere existence of partisan organiza- 
tions guarantees to us a certain amount of 
propaganda. We have a whole set of inter 
national societies doing, no doubt, a great 
deal of good. But of course there is their 
literature, and some of them flood us with 
goose stuffing. Imagine, for instance, that 
the president of the Chambers of Com 
merce of the Halcyon Isles arrives in New 
York with a letter of introduction to Mrs 
Downright Uplift. He tells her that the 
Halcyonites are being robbed of their sim 
ple little homes by a great power. He in- 
vokes the aid of the great-hearted American 
people and their Government. Mrs. Up 
lift, who belongs to the Peace-at-Any-Price 
Society, nevertheless writes the Secretary 
of State that we should send a squadron! 

When the State Department writes her 
that no one can steal the homes of Halcy 
onites because they live in caves, Mrs. Up 
lift decides that a committee is necessary 
Jeing a member of three hundred and forty 
eight fashionable committees already 
formed, she thinks, naturally, of another 
The limousines come out. The ladies decide 
that Halcyon Isles must be saved and go 
home to ask their where they 
are. The bankers and brokers and all that 
set are enlisted. A diplomat out of a job 
sees a chance to work up the people of the 
United States about the Haleyon oppressed 
He struggles with Mrs. Uplift and gets 
away from her the control of the Halcyon 
Society. He learns that the Department 
of State has never recognized Haleyon, and 
in a statement to the press accuses the 
Administration of failing to expand our 
foreign trade, and of engaging in a policy of 
isolation. 

He circulates a petition to Congress in 
the name of the society, which by now has a 
secretary, a treasurer, an honorary board 
of presidents, a board of managers, an hor 
orary board of correspondi 
ecretary and a publicity committee—all 
on the letterhead of the society Prom 
inent men who receive this petition 
it--naturally, because they do not know 
what it is about. Benevolence is the one 
thing nobody needs to know about. Ed 
itorials begin to appear about the fine rec 
ords of the eight Halcyon Islanders who 
fought in the war and the legitimate claim 
of the Halcyon Isles upon our sympathy. 
The Halcyon Isles are said to have had an 
unbroken existence of three thousand years. 
Three Halcyon Islanders appear at meeting 
all over the United States and with sad, 
grave faces play their simple island melo- 
the oopla and laugh in their big 
quaint sleeves 


ecretaries 


trustees, a 


dies on 


Just Bursting With It 


The morning mail brings us all our appeal 
“to save Halcyon with our hearts and with 
our dollars, to guarantee its independence, 
its self-determination, and to demand that 
the United States take a mandate of the 
islands and require that Brazil or Japan set 
aside a large territory asa National Haleyon 
Home’’—just as we at the demand of 
Patagonia would agree to aside the 
state of West Virginia as a National Home 
for the Negro. The upshot of the whole 
affair is that the great power which is per- 
secuting the Halcyon Islanders withdraws 
its line of trading steamers and the presi 
dent of the Chambers of Commerce of the 
Halcyon Isles goes back and is free to ex 
ploit and goose-stuff his own dear independ- 
ent people, which was what he was after 
when he came to New York. So he sends 
back to our retired diplomat the Decoration 
of the Great Kingfisher! 

In the meantime we have been Haleyoned 
in the papers, in the movies, by broadcast- 
ing and by orators, by talking machine and 
by mail and telegraph and telephone, by 
signboard and smoke-writing on the sky. 
This is an age and time when we are learn- 
ing so much that we never have a moment 
to think. We are asked to take in such a 
quantity that we are ready to burst—-with 
goose stuffing. 

A writer in THE SATURDAY EVENING 
Post pointed out recently that if a group 
of persons wanted Congress to pass a law 
freeing all captive canaries, all that would 
be necessary would be to hire a publicity 
agent and a lobbyist, to accuse all detainers 
of canary birds as heartless and cruel brutes, 


set 
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and before even the birds themselves could 
protest against being turned out in mid- 
winter the job would be done. That is a 
100 per cent possibility in principle; it is 
not impossible at all. If the toothbrush- 
holder manufacturers’ organization wanted 
to start a brush-’em-thrice-a-day-from-left- 
to-right movement and have it written into 
party platforms, and came to me and wanted 
me to take the job on a contingent fee, I 
would do it. 

I’d begin with the phrase, ‘‘ Cleanliness is 
next to godliness.”” I’d get a few preachers 
I’d have college presidents on m 
committee. I’d make life-insurance com- 
panies buy space for me. I’d have movie 
close ups showing a tooth in various stages 
after having been brushed in the wr 
direction. I'd defy an opposition ¢ 
man to open his mouth. He wouldn't dare, 
because if he did the public would look i 
A personal-liberty league might challengs 
me. If they did, I’d say they were bought 
up by the National Dentists’ Union because 
of the fear that my movement would spoil 
the filling-and-pulling business. I'd : 

‘em. I would show they were agai 
church and religion and progres I'd have 
the legislation passed. If people did not 
brush their teeth from left to right I’d have 
the law on ’em. I'd see ’em brushing their 
teeth and I’dsay, “I made’emdothat! Me! 
I’m a benefactor, I am! I’m benevolent 
Iam! And I’ve had my way and made ’em 
do it whether they wanted to or not! I've 
got their conscienceand their free will. I'ma 
lover of mankind. My nameisin the papers 
I’'macrusader. I’madivineagent.”’ That's 
what I’d be able to say—all because of 
goose stuffing 


honorary 


ongress 


Rough Work and Smooth 


The fact is that even when the job 
a paid job, there is a certain fas« 
about forcing one’s own will or 
a lovely sensation 
own name gets Into print so 
thrill in being for somet} 
to ride into the 
cause It costs nothing; 
bills, and it is the stuffer and not the 
who gets all the credit. 

Now we 
s are beginning to take 
business 
opinion has begun to have 


especially wh 
ofter 
a great 


easiest horse limelight 


the geese pay the 
tuffed 
have come to the poir 
foreigner 
of our yoose stuffir g 
value 
men and governments abroad 
already begun to pull and haul 
before the war involved us. TI 
primary-school days. They wer 
of Der and the imperia 
Bot f them stucl 


burg 
propaganda 
thumbs 
attempt I 
attempt to I 


doormat Tod: 


those day 
as awkward as ar 
drum under the 
rough work has gone 

I do not say that foreign government 
have actually instituted Ministries of Ar 
but it would be foolish to 
deny that no end of thought is giver 
days to methods that will put the ri: 
the nose of our thinking or shake the 


the 


ner 


ican Opinion, 


quart measure over the top rail 


pasture fence 

It is our duty to watch the 
It ought to be watched, if for 1 
than because in our 
dealings abroad with one nation the cont 
of cables by another nation gives the latte 
an immense amount of 
what our business men are doing and what 
prices they are quoting and the opportun 
ties they have discovered. But there is al 
the reason that cables often determine the 
control of an international political situa 
tion. Give me the control of cables, and | 
untangling codes and by delaying messages, 
even for an hour or two here and there, | 
can raise the very deuce with the aims and 
programs of my opponents. Furthermore 
and by no means the least important—I 
could do a great deal by the control of cable 
services to uffect the news that is fed to 
morrow morning to the people of the United 
States. Often, as I have pointed out, the 
power of the first assertion can never b« 
overcome. ‘“herefore by merely reversing 
the order of two news stories I may be able 
to insure that one will travel so fast that 
the other, which denies its truth, will never 
catch up with it. I do not mean to direct 
suspicion at any nation; particularly I wis! 
to avoid suggesting that the nation 
which controls more cable and more messag¢ 
sending to and from America than any others 
m the world misuses this control. I do as- 
sert that, in case of a change of scruples, it 


cable 


reason commer 


knowledge about 


one 
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The Phaeton, *1395 f. 0. b. Detroit; tax extra 


How the Chrysler Six Establishes 
New Ideals of Ease and Stability 


Riding ease and roadability based on gross 
tonnage, extreme wheel base and generous 
springs, are costly and inconvenient luxuries. 


By going back to fundamentals, Chrysler 
engineers have literally obsoleted previous 
ideals of motor car solidityandridingcomfort. 


The overall length of the Chrysler Six is 160 
inches. It conveniently adapts itself to the 
ordinary city parking space. 

Yet it provides generous room for five large 
adults. And better still, it rides so smoothly 
that you can drive in comfort at speeds up 
to 60 miles an hour over a cobbled street 
or rutted road. 

The Chrysler Six Phaeton weighs 2740 
pounds, ready for the road. 

Yet you can drive it 60—70 miles an hour 
without the usual clutching of the steering 
wheel, without sidesway and road weaving 
that ordinarily make speed a fearful thing. 


It took three years for Chrysler engineers 
to work out all of the seven fundamentals 
of Chrysler riding ease and roadability. 
They began by discarding the common 
foundations of comfort and solidity—heavy 
weight and great length. 

Chey knew that the ideal car had to be light 
in weight for economy and easy handling. 
They knew it had to combine roominess 
with compactness to afford easy parking. 
But to be ideal, the new type of quality car 
must also ride as solidly as a two-ton car; it 


Touring Car, $133 


must take the bumps as easily as the ordi- 
nary Leviathans of the road. 

The Chrysler Six not only does all that, but 
it goes ’way beyond. For one ride in the 
Chrysler will give you an entirely new con- 
ception of riding ease and stability. 

First, Chrysler engineers brought the center 
of gravity lower than ever before. 

They got weight closer to the road by scien- 
tific chassis layout. 

Then they discarded the ordinary front axle 
and perfected a new, scientific Chrome- 
Molybdenum tubular axle. 

The Chrysler front axle has 34 per cent 
greater rigidity, or static strength, than an 
l-beam axle of the same weight. It has over 
five times the resistance to horizontal strains 
in a fore and aft direction. Its resistance to 
torsion, or twisting, strain is 138 per cent 
greater. 

The greater rigidity of this wonderful new 
axle keeps the tremors of road jolts out of 
the steering gear. This makes steering infi- 
nitely easier; riding infinitely smoother. 
The next step was to distribute the weight 
of the car to keep the whole chassis in per- 
fect balance at even highest speeds. That 
cut out most of the ordinary road weaving. 
Then a new type of spring mounting was 
devised. 

Chrysler Six springs are mounted close tothe 
hubs and parallel to the wheels. That elim- 
inates sidesway. You can actually drive the 
Chrysler around turns at 50 miles an hour. 











































































































lo make the riding ease just as exceptional, 
the springs themselves were scientifically 
balanced—thin vanadium leaves of precisely 
the right length and number to cradle you 
over a bump that usually hurls you out of 
the seat. 

The great spring companies say that Chrysler 
has accomplished the perfected spring action 
they have been seeking for years. 

In addition, all these features of comfort are 
supplemented by tires of extraordinary size. 
Che result of these engineering advances is 
that the Chrysler Six flattens down to the 
road like a greyhound after a rabbit, and 
runs steadily as an express train on its rails. 


If you happen to hit an ordinary road bump 
or rut when you're going 45 in your Chry- 
sler, you never think of slowing down. You 
don’t have to with a car that rides like the 
Chrysler. 


Io these epochal improvements, Chrysler 
has added two others — 


Pivotal steering, with ball thrust bearings on 
the king pins, so there is no more strain 
handling your Chrysler at 65 or 70 than ai 
30 or 35. 

Chrysler-Lockheed four-wheel brakes, with 
perfect hydraulic equalization, so that your 
Chrysler is always under control. 


Test the Chrysler Six for yourself. Then 
you'll understand why this already famous 
quality light six is literally revolutionizing 
modern car design. 


: Phaeton, $1395; Roadster, $1525; Sedan, $1625; 


5 
Brougham, $1795; Imperial, $1895, All prices f. 0. b. Detroit; tax extra 


CHRYSLER MOTOR CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


G | Pronounced as though spelled, Cry“sler 


sler 
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SEMI-SOFT 
COLLARS 


HEY are soft, smooth and flexible. 

They will not wilt, shrink or crack. 
Being pre-shrunk and banded, they fit 
perfectly and do not sag, break down 
or gape open in front and the points are 
5c each, 3 for 919° 
MADE BY THE MAKERS OF 


ARROW COLLARS 
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| national news agencies. 
| free as agencies of our own. 


| public 





| that is true, 
| give heed also. 


| and to spread propaganda 


| America 


| and have now 


| whole case; 
} of our 


| ganda bureaus do more 
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would be possible, and no American can 


| afford to overlook that possibility 


With the increase in value of American 
publie opinion, it is natural enough that 
governments abroad which find means to 
control their press in a manner rather 
shocking to the American mind should con- 
sider the possibility of putting a little goose 
stuffing over our three-mile limit. Some 
governments abroad have controlled their 
They are not so 


Once upon a time a representative of one 
of these foreign agencies endeavored to sell 
me, in behalf of interests I represented, the 
services of this agency at so much a month. 
These services were said to be the furnish- 
ing of certain advance-bulletin advices, 
and also investigations and reports. The 
sum charged appeared to me quite out of 
proportion. I said so. The representative 
lowered his voice. 

He said, ‘“‘Ah, but we can also receive 
news from you. If there is certain material 
you desire published we can send it out 
for you!” 

“Anything?” I asked. 

‘Ah,” said he, “anything 
the ministries of the government 
not like it. 

Of course, 


unless one of 
should 


governments used to making 
opinion in this way are irritated 
when the same method may not be used in 
the United States. 

Let them not despair; 
other methods. I am bound to say 


there still remain 
that 


| were I prime minister of a foreign country 
| in these days, when public opinion in Amer- 
ica has 


taken on a value for which there is 
likely to be an ever-increasing competition, 
I would give heed to what may be done. If 
it behooves us, Americans, to 


One of the first things to be done by a 
foreign country is to educate its own na- 
tionals who have emigrated to the United 
States. We used to be shocked at the idea 
that the Germans in the United States were 
being rounded up to use their voting power 
But since the 
war other nations have far outdone the 
Germans in stirring their nationals in the 
so-called foreign colonies to keep strongly 
hyphenated. It is natural and proper that 


| diplomatic officers and other foreign offi- 


cials should visit their own racial groups 
It is natural enough that sentiment for the 


| land of origin should be stirred. 


But it is rather dangerous business when 
anything is done by foreign nations to whip 
their sons into a solid front either to make 
a showing at the polls or to create a pa 
triotic grouping stronger than the group- 
ing of these adopted around the 
American flag. 


sons 


Safety in Diversity 


I realize that the temptation is great. 
I realize that if America ever should become 
involved in European politics, it would be 
impossible to prevent one nation abroad 


which desired our partisanship from com- 


peting with its opponents in the business of 
enlisting the help of its own nationals in 
Indeed, this is one reason why it 
pays us to stay out of European contro- 


| versies. 


Having attended to its own nationals in 
America, a foreign country which desired 


| to put some goose stuffing into us would 


probably turn to a diversity of methods. 
Once upon a time, in the old days, it would 


| have considered the control of certain news- 
| papers, 
| bureaus, 


the establishment of propaganda 
the distribution of literature. 
Those were the old tools, and they all had 
a kick-back. The control of 
the newspaper, if discovered, discredits the 
a foreigr nation coming out 
closet with its mouth and fingers 
covered with jam cuts a silly figure. Propa- 
harm by their 
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existence than good by their activities; they 
may be active batteries, but they also make 
excellent targets. As for the old-fashioned 
literature — books, pamphlets and posters 
the American is prone to throw them all 
into the wastebasket. 

Nowadays there is virtue in mere diver- 
sity of method. Diversity prevents the ap- 
pearance of a campaign. Diversity creates 
and fosters more delicacy of touch. Ifa for- 
eign government wants something printed 
in America, it no longer pays for the print- 
ing; today the premier of that country 
goes to parliament or a county fair, and ir 
an impassioned speech carried by all tl 
wires—perhaps even listened to by eile 
flatters us, scolds us or wheedles us; but 
above all, if he is successful, he interests us 

Then there is the tragic fact that many of 
our newspapers do not send Americans 
abroad as correspondents, but, it Is 
cheaper, hire correspondents of other na- 
tions. For instance, only a careful survey 
would disclose the great number of British 
nationals who are feeding our own journals 
from places in Europe. It is not necessary 
in the cases of French, Swiss, British, Ger- 
man or Italian correspondents of American 
papers that they should corrupt our supply 
of news. They would not be human if they 
did not have their own national leanings, 
and it would be a miracle if European poli 
ticians failed to play upon these leanings 


bec ause 


If the Tables Were Turned 


One of the points of new attack is through 
our financial houses that have become asso- 
ciated with past or prospective foreigr 
loans, or with the financing of investments 
abroad. Foreign governments have learned 
that these agencies make excellent propa 
ganda bureaus because of self-interest. 

Finally, in the main, the printed word 
has been replaced by the spoken word. The 
laborite who comes to visit and report upor 
our labor-union methods may, before he 
sails, have had a long conference with the 
premier as to affecting American opinion on 
the Ruhr question; or the pretty young 
duchess who comes with letters of introduc 
tion to the best families in New York, Bos 
ton, Philadelphia, Washington and Chicago, 
and who talks so appealingly to Senator 
Blobbs at the dinner party, may have a 
more or less informal commission from her 
government. It is more delicately done in 
these days than in the olden time of ten 
years ago 

Except the European statesman on tour 
in the United States! There is nothing deli 
cate about these tours. The great attrac 
tion furnished is the exhibition of the Mar 
Who. If his speech were printed hardly any 
of us would read it. We go to the armory or 
opera house or hippodrome to see the man 
After he has got us there he proceeds to 
advise us what to do. He gives us tips on 
running America. He criticizes our style. He 
questions our good moral fiber 
He tells us how powerful we are, how good, 
how glorious. It is real goose stuffing 

But if one lights a pipe after the evening 
is over and puts the feet up on the fender 
and begins to think, it is probable that 
these questions will come into the mind: 

““What would happen if Senator Johnson 
went touring around England making 
speeches advising the British Government 
as to its foreign policy? 

“What would the French say if McAdoo 
turned up in France on a tour of advice 
about the Ruhr and reparations? 

“Wouldn't they show them the 
steamship sailings?”’ 

We do not. We let them come and go at 
their own will. And it is probably a good 
thing. It shows that we are not so much 
afraid of propaganda after all. It indi 
cates a curious sixth sense in us. Let radio 
bark, the movie flash, the printing presses 
hum and the orator roar. The world is 
giving us goose stuffing aplenty, but 

We know it! 


sense or 


list of 
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Sanity Prevai 


This advertisement was written because we know that the American 
people have not lost the power to think for themselves 













People in the mass are like a handful of confetti, and this is the day of the advertising 
man’s carnival — Mental MardiGras!.. . Such tooting of horns! Such clashing! Such 
deafening clamor and ballyhoo! .. .“Any car without four-wheel brakes is Obsolete!” 
..."Any car with four-wheel brakes is a death trap!”.. .“We build them like a picket 


fence—all in arow!”...“Wrong! We build them like Paul Poiret makes gowns—'l 


shape eh “Every year we build the l timate!”’, ; Latt yedr, we were rong. This 


year, we are different. Therefore, this year, we are Right ” ; _And so it goes, till ow ears 
crack, and our heads split—And Nobody Knows Anything About Automobik 





7 HEN you burn out a main bearing 100 miles from 
/ town, the advertising hypnotist whose copy sold 
you the wrong car can scarcely be expected to craw! 
out of a warm bed and tow you back home 

To an appalling degree, automobile exploitation has degen 
erated into a mere rhetorical contest. 

The only limitations on what an automobile manufacturer 
can claim are apparently the imagination of the copy writer 
and the size of the dictionary. 

A manufacturer, whose car sells for less than $2,000, says, 
“‘The standards of yesterday fade by comparison.”’ 

Another in the $1,500 class claims ‘‘the most outstanding 
values in the world.”’ 

In the face of this country-wide orgy of sloganeering, of com 
petitive claims and counter-claims, obviously there is nothing 
left for the prospective buyer of an automobile to do but fall 
back on his own judgment, and on his own personal 
knowledge 

In our saner moments we all know that there is no such 
thing as the world’s best automobile just as there is no such thing 
as the world’s best cake of soap or the world’s best anything 

For example, a good automobile is a good automobile 
whether it has four-wheel brakes or forty. 

Why becloud the main issue, which, of course, is compara 
tive intrinsic motor car value, by arguing over brakes—as if 
the only function of the motor car is to stop 

Incidental features of this sort should be held down to 
their proportionate importance. 

Neither four-wheel brakes nor the lack of them makes a 
motor car. Marmon four-wheel brakes are unusually simple 
and good, but you can take them or leave them and still have 
a perfectly satisfactory automobile. 


The value of an automobile must be based on the particu 
lar degree to which it meets the individual need of its par 
ticular owner. 





NoRDYKE & MARMON CompPANY, Established 1851, INDIANAPOLIS, U.S. A. 


No thinking manufacturer will claim that, regardless of 
what you want an automobile for, you ought to buy his cai 

Many people want mere transportation. The Marmon car, 
for example, is far more than mere transportation. We would 
be the first to admit that there are many excellent, smaller, 
lower-priced cars that, within a limited traveling radius, wil! an 
swer the need of mere transportation just as well as a Marmon 


We are looking only for the type of men and women who 
need and want the distinctive type of performance which the 
Marmon car alone has to offer. A Marmon car does certain 
definite things in a certain definite, unmistakable way 

If you will tell us exactly what you need in an automobile, 
we will tell you frankly and instantly whether or not you 
belong in a Marmon 

A better way might be for us to tell you what the Marmon 
car is like, and then let you make the decision 

On second thought, the most satisfactory way would of course 
be for the Marmon car itse/f to show you what it 1s 


We suggest, therefore, that you drive a Marmon for ten miles 
for fifty miles, or for any reasonable distance 

Remember what the best car you have ever driven feels like, 
and acts like; then compare the feel and performance of the 
Marmon with the feel and performance of that best, favorite 
car of yours 

Forget absolutely what the Marmon costs 

Forget whether it has six cylinders or sixty 

Forget whether its cylinders are set at ninety degrees, sixty 
] 


degrees, all in a row or on top of each other 


Consider nothing but results 

Forget all we have said about Marmon, and wipe out for the 
time being all that anybody has ever said about any automobile 

When you get back from this ride, climb into your old, fine, 
favorite car again—the car which up until now you have con 
sidered the best that any automobile can be 


and see the difference 
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= CORD TIRES 


Paying Less for Quality 


The unknown untried tire—the one usually 
offered as a great buy —may look good when it is 
new. . But the real cost of any tire can only be 
figured by the mileage—comfort and security 
you get out of it. 


Experience proves that Fisk quality, actually 
costs less—because it delivers more than you 
have learned to expect. 


When it’s time to Re-tire — get a Fisk. 





When 
it's Time to 
Re-tire — Get a FISK 


E MARK BEG, U.S. PAT. OFF 
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INTERLOCUTORY 


Continued from Page 17 


“T have to go downstairs now,”’ she ex- 
plained, ‘“‘and get the odds from my com 
missioner. I think Tombola worth a 
little bet, though the track is rather heavy 
I'll ask Larry Wagstaff if 1 see him. Of 
course, it’s stupid to bet on a Jumping 
race % 

Mrs. Wayland went down the steps, her 
heavy, strangely corseted figure conspic- 
uous in the smart throng, nodding to every- 
one, scavenging tips from the mighty. 

Judith Pendarvis didn’t feel like traiiing 
within range of the sort of snub she’d been 
meeting. She sat at her table in the bright 
August sunlight the quite lovely 
spectacle of lawn and fountains and race 
course, and she felt gibbeted. She won- 
dered if Mrs. Wayland, to whom innumera 
ble boxes were open, would return. 

“Say, I beg your pardon, but aren’t 
Mrs. Pendarvis?” 

Judith turned a face actually radiant at 
hearing a friendly word. It was some young 
man with whose face she had an unpleasant 
association. 

“Oh! Mr. Gigsby!” 

“Yeah. Maybe I didn’t 
about having driven you away from 
Pueffers’ party.” 

“I’m sorry you had to suffer for my 
nerves. I assure you you were innocent.” 

“I’m finishing up my vacation 
playing the ponies. You don’t know any 
news going around that would be a good 
excuse with the office for staying over a 
day or two, do you?” 

“I’m afraid I don’t.” 

You’re staying at the States, aren’t 
you? I thought I recognized your back at 
breakfast.” 

Until he had gone, Judith didn’t realize 
how much she had hoped, when she heard 
his voice, that it was Joe Hawksworth be- 
ing facetious. She'd seen Joe in the dis- 
tance, plying among the grandees with his 
satisfied small mouth, and the great box of 
chocolates he had carried ever since some 
doctor his mother subsidized gave him a 
talk, illustrated with Turneresque charts, 
on the subject of what alcohol was doing to 
his stomach. Joe would have solved every- 
thing; but, of course, he must be at the 
heart of any cabal against her. He was 
Stan’s best friend, next to Larry. Stan was 
sharing a cottage with the pair of them. 

Mrs. Wayland was back. 

“T’'ve been making inquirie 
nounced, and a grateful lump came 
Judith’s throat 

“What did you find out?” 

“Well, I've placed just a little bet 
Tombola, just for luck. Why don’t 
my dear? I think it would make you 
so much gayer.” 

“T don’t feel gay at all.” 

Mrs. Wayland sighed again. 

“How much time have you left? 

“The thing becomes final tomorrow 
night at twelve o'clock.” 

“That's frightfully isn’t it? I 
thought that we might go to one of the 

gaming places and possibly run into him; 
but I’m dining at Pelham Rogers’ tonight, 
and so’s Larry Wagstaff, and I presume 
Stan And tomorrow night there’s 
that bazaar I promised to help. Oh, it’s too 
wicked! There come the horses now. Isn't 
Tombola a beauty? Larry said she’s bound 
to win if her poor knee doesn’t go back on 
her. Six is magnificent, though — Gilded 
Lily. I remember her sire, Gilt Edge. 
Now, my dear, that’s a good chance. Why 


ae 


don’t you play her? 


Is 


above 


you 


get Ki 


ided 
the 


nere, 


she ar 


into 


on 
you, 


feel 


soon, 


is too. 


Judith thought the great chalk white and 
walnut dining room at the States was more 
cheerful than her bedroom. 

“Mrs. Pendarvis!” 

This time it was Rospiglini. 

“How d’you do, mon prince? 

The disreputable old thing was appar- 
ently glad to see her too. 

“You have been here long?” he asked. 

“Just three days; and you?” 

“T have arrive this morning.” 

Prince Rospiglini always referred to his 
own activities in a pompous, expository vein. 
“You are staying in the hotel?” 

“T know no one here.” He paused. 
You have a large acquaintance, isn’t it?” 
He thought she’d get him some invita- 
tions. That was why he was so pleased. It 
had often proved a disadvantage to Ros- 
piglini that he was always inadvertently 
giving people a peep at his cards, and his 
cards were almost always at least smmudgy. 


” 


“ 


She supposed he was starting another of | 
al campaigns. 
‘“Not a person, Judith 
“But madame’s husband is here.” 
“We're divorcing.’ 
Rospiglini felt the curtness. 
“That is interesting,” he com 
“T would joinyou, but I have my own table 
It began to rain. In the draw 
across the hall the orchestra keened Carr 
Jacobs’ Bond. The music did sometl 
to Judith Pendarvis. She wished bri 
that it were midnight tomorrow at 
divorcée. She had the kind of 
es it can do 
», and it was frig 
cause in this 


said 


mented 


ng-room 


always bel 


a catastre 
nerves, be 
anything to do. 
If e were 
party! How strange it 
when a few months 
infinitely bored with parties of the sort. She 
knew perfectly well what it would be like 
The Spa News had given a list of tl 
There would be Larry Wagstaff, | 
abrupt; Joe Hawksworth, with 
questions whi nly for 
versation; blue-eyed Lou Mars} 
all splendid health and abundant enjoy- 
ment; Mrs. Ls 
they called Colonel Langdon be« 
had been her rank in the 
that sort Mrs 
like a dope sheet; and Stan, unl 
rest, standing apart with his amt 


short, distinguished things 


only at 
was 


before s!} 


e gue 
wr 


ch were his or mi ¢ 


hands yme 
war and s 
anyway; Wayland, ta 
Ke the 


ised look, 


” Mr 
taxi sta , a 
nerve?”’ 

Mrs. Pendarvis had changed her g 
She was dressed with the rather sensational 
simplicity she knew most appealed to Star 
Pendary iS, In a honey-colored robe de ful 
About her neck was the curiou 
parure of topaz she and Stan had foun: 
the shop at Blois. Her hair was done in 
Empire version of a pure Greek I 
a thousand little gilt curls 
held a } 
though she might have 
morning lawn woven over the dew 

“Why?” asked the man. “ Becausé 
the one you don’t want? I'll see that 
get a careful driver, lady.” 

“TI want a plucky one,”’ Mrs. Pend 
repeated, ‘‘and I want to speak to him 
side before we start.”’ 

“That Dumphy’s a crazy kid.” 
nis whistle. ‘‘C’m here, Bert.” 

The Dumphy kid had a jaunty 1 
strawberry-blond hair. Mrs. Pendary 
terviewed him in a little writing r 

““How much will you charge to 
your car?” 

“You mean let you run it? 

“No, I mean turn it over in 
place I’ll show you.” 

“How much is it wort’ to you?” 

“Two hundred dollars, | 
repairing may be necessary 

‘Make. it two-fifty.”’ 

“All right, here’s fifty now. You'll 
the rest in the morning if you'll ask at 
desk for an envelope Mrs. Pendarvis 
for you.” 

‘Is it for a picher? 

“No, a private performance 

‘“When do we start?” 

“This minute.” 

The Dumphy car was really 
affair. Judith tapped on the front window 
with her small gold-filigreed fan Bert 
Dumphy lowered it. 

“Now don’t expect,” she warned | 
“to have a special body by Durbier 
on at my expense.;’ 

“I won’t, lady. Just as is, that’s 
Out by the Rogers place you said?”’ 

It was chillier than Judith had thor 
or perhaps she was only 
nerves, 

Pelham’s brilliantly lighted windows 
shone through the drizzle about two hu 
dred feet back from the road. A private 
avenue of spindly elms led to his door 

“Don’t turn in,” Judith directed; “any 
place here will do.” 

The boy indicated a spot where tl 
was rather deep. 

“How about this?” 

“Fine!” 

He stopped. 

“Well, turn it over,” 

“You get out.” 
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Continued from Page 70 

“T will not. You're going to stay 
aren’t you?” 

‘There’s more glass back there. You 
get out or I won’t do it.” 

Mrs. Pendarvis descended into the dow: 
pour, thanking God that her hair was nat 
urally curly. 

“Do it gently now,” she admonished the 
boy. “I'll never forgive myself if you'r 
hurt.” ‘ 
rT ah Break your neck nice, Berti 

He backed the car a few yards, ther 
made for the ditch ; 

lwo wheels went down, the body canted 
Mrs Pe ndarvis saw the boy jerk his shoul 
der as though he were trying to urge it 
over. It went, slowly at first, then with ar 
liarming crash 

‘Are you all right?” Judith called 

The boy didn’t answer. She went to the 
ar and leaned on the mud guard, peering 
ver 

“Boy she said. 

He didn’t respond to her hand on his 
arm. The windshield was broken and thers 
certainly blood. It looked as though 
the wheel were crushing him 

“‘Are you hurt?”’ Judith screamed 

Then, when he didn’t answer, she rar 
She had torn the thread-lace s} 











shawl. } 
hair was drenched, the yellow dress clung 
to her indecently. She sped past the enor 
mous window of the great hall where the 





were all sitting and rang the bell at the 

entrance imperiously. A butler appeared 
‘My car's turned over.”” Excitement 

gave her voice aringing quality. “ I’mafraid 

the chauffeur’s killed. Will you go, please?” 

‘Yes, madame.” 

‘he butler plunged out past her, calling 

Here you, Clifford!’ to someone evidently 

n a porch around the corner 

is it?’’ Pelham Rogers’ voice de- 


- 
> 


He came into the entrance hall with hi 





middling sober wall a precipitous, loung 
ng wa with lowered head. When he 
walked that way he always reminded Ju 
dith of schoolbool pictures of the Sout! 
Ame i anteater 

‘My ecar’s turned er, Pelham I’m 
il i it et vy S ed 

Judy!”’ 





could some of 








Stan went, with Joe and Larry 
aid, “Got somethir 





plunged out of the room, 
ot t wome! 
yiand aid, *‘ But, my dear, 
how about you you're all right?’ 
Oh, yes, perfectly. 
Mr Langdon put her hand or 
Judith’s dress 
What do you sa} 
You're in the deuce of a way 
t Judith, while she pro- 
tested that she was only wet and a 
aken, that Mrs. Langdon wore 


her pearl dog collar as though it were 





iy that for, Judy? 


ccurred to 


One wouldn’t have been sur 
prised to see a horseshoe scaripi 
rust in the front 
Come on in here,’’ Lou Marshall 
aid, leading the way intothe big room 

The sound of a suggesti : 
‘ erfectly unendurable to Mr 
uff: 


ym from anyone 





Langdon; she immediately took the ¢ 


d begar ISSUINYZ 


nto her own hands ;¢ 


“Stand over here, Judy. We'll light the 
fire You light it, Bess. See that the draft 
} 


l open first thoug! Lord, don’t you 
know any more about lighting a fire thar 
that? Give me the match.” 

Judith had been quite right in thinking 
that a littke melodrama would make them 


r preconcerted attitude toward 


forget the 
her, particularly after one of Pelham’ 


dinners. 

“T never saw anyone so drenched,’ Lou 
Marshall said, as though it were something 
to be very enthusiastic and amused about 
“Don’t you want to take off your dress? 
I’ve got a great angry Spanish shawl you 
can wind around you.” 

“Will you keep out of this?’’ Mrs. Lang- 
don bullied her. ‘‘Where’s Pel gone?” 

‘“Where did you think?”’ Pelham asked 
He had lounged into the room with an 
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enormous cocktailin uncannilysteady hand 
“Drink her down, Judy : 
“See if that isn’t the angriest mixture 
you ever tasted,’ Lou Marshall irradiated 
*‘Now,” said Colonel Langdon, ‘‘where’s 
the nearest bathroom? She needs a hot 





‘Right.”” Pelham turned himself. “I'll 


tell one of the maids.”’ 
“Maid, nothing! I'll see that the tub is 
1 t hould he 


‘Oh, there 3 no need,” 


but they were off 


Judith protested 


Is there anything I can do, my dear 
M Waylar d asked meaningly 

Later, get the others away for a mo 
ment if | give you a sign,” Judith mur 
mured ‘ 

‘Here's the rescue } arty * Lou Marshall 
aid 

Chey were dripping 

‘Tell me about the boy,”” Judith called 

Just the wind knocked out of hin 
nothing at all,’’ Larry Wagstaff called back 
from the door; ther very rudely went to 
the other end of the room 

Joe Hawksworth joined the group at the 


re His mother had always been so ir 

tent about his not catching cold. Star 
esitated, then followed Larry. Joe Haw 
worth examined Judith with } pale eye 
sie wuld feel him formulating questior 





Where in the world were you going?’ 


ne begar 


Mr Wayland, hei 


her long rope of pe 





even their maker cot find no kinder tern 


than that they were indestructible 


“IT was on my way,” Judith said caln 

to meet Rospiglini at one of the gaming 
places. He was coming to get me, but his 
ar broke down or something He ex 


plair ed it, I suppose adequately, over the 
telephone; but you know his dialect.” 
Rospiglini? I didn’t know | 


Did you know he was here, Lou?” 








*My dear, it ves me cold I can’t 
bear Italians one but the United 
States Government has so much curtosity 


about one’s income 
Gad, whatar ight!’ Joe Hawksworth’ 
tight little mouth made a great matter of it 


as he patted his wet lapel 
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‘And thoseothers,”’ Jt 
just as wet as you. Larry Wagstalf and 
Stan Pendarvis, there’s no reason why you 
should catch pneumonia. Please come 





nere 
They came. Stan, slender and courteous 
Larry steering to a spot as far from Judith 
possible 


“How are you, Judith 





"Stan asked 





he answered, 


Wayland, but 








Why houldn’t we get back to ou 
bridge?’ he suggested brish to Larry 
r Joe and Lou Marshal I'm mad to 
hr Nn my hand tsa pertect pr »blem 

Let iid Lou f Joe can trust hi 
ings away from that angry old fire 

Joe can take his coat off,’ Mr Wa 
ind urged we've all seen braces before 
And Lar can move the table up here 

or I will if Larry’s too wet 

Judith and Stan were isolated momer 
tarily Do finish this cocktail for me if 
you can without being noticed,”’ Judith said 
you know how they scorch my throat.” 

It m him stand facing her, back t 
the roon 

You've heard that I'm not 1 ng 
lim | I ; 

‘Rumors to that effect 

But not the re l imagine. You'll 
be amused, I heard him boast ibout 

No! 

“3t wee hus iting to feel that } 1¢ 
re to! ‘ t i? ‘ band ” ‘ reme | 
we inted I part i that elemental |] 

In any case, I doubted whether 1 

e the é i mate won 

star ou make me ! lider! 

Pelham Rogers tl t head betwee 
them 

Come or 1 bathe he ymiry led 
ther t gy that it was Star he wa 
talking with, he grinned ‘Hope I d t 
ntruade 

I made him come over Judith ex- 
plained He wa > wet 

“Hygienic, though divorced,” Pelham 
aid, turning | elf *Come 





“He Looked Mad, But He Was Kinda Laughing. When I Looked In, That Wagstaff 
Was Just Hotding a Cigarette for Him to Smoke 




























































Paint your Car 


with Murphy Da-cote 
& don’t forget the kitchen chairs 


Yy ITH the Da-cote left 

from refinishing your car, 
treat the kitchen chairs to the 
luxury of a bright new surface 
Da-cote flows on so freely it’s a 
pleasure to brighten up dull sur 
faces and makethem smileagain 

Without half looking you'll 
find a dozen ‘‘old’’ things all 
hungry for a taste of Da-cote. 
Da-cote is morethan a fine motor 
car enamel—it’s the ideal colored 
enamel for any surface requiring 


lustrous, beautiful, perfect finish 


FOR INSTANCE: 
Baby carriages Go-carts 
Wicker furniture 
Lawn mowers 

Mail boxes 
Refrigerators 


Bicycles 
Gas stoves 
Toys and sleds 
Dressers 


white al ten beautiful « t 
iny d | t or | ’ 
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will | id to i t 
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| "you ant accident, Everything 
depends on the quality of © 
the brake lining, pot ar | Price. 
Raybestos like any other good 
leche costs ‘money to 


ie Bis selected "ong: Anded 
asbestos is used, interwoven 
-" with copper wire to assure great 
- strength. After weaving, the 
‘lining is solidly compressed and 
treated with heat- and wear- 
resisting compound. Again Ray- 
bestos is compressed, so that the 
finished product becomes a com- 
pact, solid piece of brake lining 
with an even surface that grips 
and holds and STOPS your car! 


Raybestosis built by brake specialists, 
It is the original asbestos lining, guar- 
anteed to wear one year. Here is skill, 
experience, value and wear—the things 
xo need most at the brakes, 


_. Will vou risk life and property on 
cheap lining, or will you pay a a 
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Judith lingered. 
“Not quite divorced,” she said; and 
looking at Stan, she did something to her 
brown eyes— opened deeper depths in them. 
Stan looked back, his curious gimlet look, 
and if she could have had just another 
moment 
“Speed 
” Langdon’ ll 
waiting.” 


her. 
her 


” Pelham 
you if you 


pulled 
keep 


there, 
lick 


Pelham’s quarters were off the living 
room. Beyond the bedchamber was a gor- 
geous bathroom with a sunken tub and a 
glowing electric heater set in the wall. 

“Get off your things,’”’ Mrs. Langdon 
commanded. 

“T’ll dry them. I wouldn’t wear that 
shaw! of Lou Marshall's all covered with 
her rotten perfumes, , but there it is on the 
bed if you want it.’ 

Judith didn’t Sather, but stripped off 
what she had on and stepped into the tub. 

“Lord, you're beautiful!’’ Mrs. Langdon 
remarked, and went out with the dripping 
armful, closing the door behind her 

Judith soaked, wonde ring what 
whe naman ’s voice said, “Judy?” 

es, Joe.’ F 


next, 


““Oughtn’t we to telephone Rospiglini?’’ 

““No, don't bother.” 

“Won't he be worried? 
going to meet him?” 

“1 don’t know the name of the place.” 

“What did you tell the driver?” 

“I just said the gaming house near the 
lake. Don't worry about Rosi, and if you 
need to communicate with me again send 
one of the women.” 

“Sorry.” 

Judith got out of the tub and turned the 
key before she began drying herself. Then 
suddenly she had another inspiration. She 
looked about the bathroom for a weapon 
and found a wooden soap bowl. With it she 
gave a sharp blow to the key, which bent 
with a queer snap. Then she beat on the 
door as though her blow had been the first 
of a series of knoc ks 

“What is it, my dear?’’ Mrs 

gaspe od, outside. 
‘I’ve locked mys¢ lf in, 
can’t get out.” 

= My dear! 

“Are you 

“Yes, | was dummy.” 

“Suggest that it’s more decent to have 
Stan break in the door than anyone else.” 

‘My dear! You're too clever!” 

Mrs. Langdon came, however, convinced 
that she could break in a door as well as 
any man 

As she battered, 
crossed her fingers, 
early religious training that she was. 
combination proved effective. 

“T guess I'll have to get your 
Mrs. Langdon admitted at last. 


Where were you 


Wayland 


in some way, and 


alone? 


Judith prayed and 
like the pagan with an 


The 


Stan,” 


“Out of the way of the door, Judy,”’ Stan 
called; “I’m going to do that running 
jump.” 

He had done 
lost the key to her linen closet. 
that, lying in the bottom of her mind, 
suggested the idea. 

She heard his quick steps, then his heels 
struck in the neighborhood of the lock. The 
door shook. Judith found she was trem- 
bling. 

“Once again ought to do it,”’ Stan called. 

Judith draped her towel about her, the 
steps beat hurriedly, then the door banged 
open. 

Judith didn't waste a moment 

I was such a rotter, Stan. I've been so 
sorry. Will you let me come back?” 

His eyes and hers again 

““My God, yes!" he said 

“ suppose we'd better not tell them 
now. It would be a little sensational.”’ 

“Where are you staying?” 

‘At the States. When will you come?” 

“The minute this breaks up. Two o'clock 
at the latest.’ 

“Room Five Hundred and ’ Judith 
began, when she heard in the next room a 
blanched foreign voice, a voice that para- 
lyzed all her emotions but agitation 

‘Throw me Marie’s shawl,”’ she 
manded, “and run.” 

Rospiglini was there. 
shawl into a gown. 

Rospiglini stood by the fire. He hadn't 
been long enough in the country to be used 
to a lot of people all speaking English 
together. He was grinning confusedly at 
what seemed to him a puzzling joke con- 
necting him with the beautiful Mrs. Pen- 
darvis. 


it once in Neuilly when she 
Probably 
had 


com- 


Judith twisted the 
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“You found me,” Judith said, swinging 
tohim. ‘How astonishing of you!” Then 
trusting to her swift Italian, ‘‘As your peas- 
antssay, Voi m’avete chiappata in una bugia. 
Siate gallante. Non mi tradete.”’ 

For an agonized moment she saw that h« 
thought her words a part of the joke. 

‘“‘ My car,” she hurried on, “‘ was wrecked 
outside. Didn't they tell you? I had ex- 
plained to them that we were meeting at 
one of the gaming places. They keep asking 
which one. The one by the lake is all I 
could explain. Do you know its real 
name?” 

“I am so deafened by so much English. 
Speak to me in Italian.” 

By the time she had translated her mono- 
logue he had somewhat grasped the situ- 
ation. 

“That was all I knowed,” he said. 

Colonel Langdon stalked in with Judith’s 
dress. 

“Dry 
to them myself. 
maids.”’ 

Larry Wagstaff addressed Judith for the 
first time that evening. 

“T thought you might be wanting to run 
on, Judy,”’ he said, ‘“‘so I have my car wait 
ing for you. Any time you’re ready.” 

“Don’t run,” Pelham protested, because 
it was physically impossible for him not to 
be a good host. 

Judith smiled 
staff. 

“‘T presume bed is the best place for me,”’ 
she said. ‘“‘One can always rely on your 
gallantry, Larry.” 


she announced; “saw 
bachelor’s 


as a bone,” 
I know these 


radiantly at Mr. Wag 


and Joe got back 
at about 
for his 


When Stan and Larry 
to the rented cottage they shared, 
half after one, Stan made directly 
room, 

any went out to the pantry for a drir 
and Joe followed him 

‘“‘What do you think?” Joe 
“Don't you think she just came 
get him?”’ 

‘No,” Larry answered, “I don’t think so 
at all. I know it. The door of that car was 
closed. It wouldn’t have been if someone 
had just jumped out and run to the house 
She wasn’t in when it turned over.” 

“Well, do you suppose he'll go back t 
her, Larry? Do you? I think he wil 
don’t you?” 

**He’s a fool if he does. He ought to let 
the thing go through. He can remarry-her 
in cold blood if he wants to.’’ 

‘Are you going to say something? I'd 
like to say hates but I don’t know 
wh at to say 

“Lord, no! I'll save my breath to co 
my porridge. Look here, Joe, will you help 
me stop him if he really is planning some 
thing? He'll thank you for it afterwards.’ 

“How do you mean, Larry?” 

‘*‘Let’s have a look at what he’s doir 
stairs.” 


demanded 
to try to 


' 


At half after two Judith Pendarvis tele 
phoned to Pelham Rogers’ house 
“Mr. Rogers’ residence,” 
“Who is this, please?’”’ 
“‘Mr. Rogers’ butler.” 
“‘Is—Mr. Wagstaff there?’’ 
» couldn’t ask directly for Stan 
“*He’s been gone some time.” 
““Mr. Pendarvis?”’ 
‘They left together, 
worth 
‘Telegram for them 
So Stan had gone with Joe 
to be argued with. 
Judi th appealed to Central again. 
‘Can you get me the Mr. Wag 
staff is eecupying, please 
“Hello!” It was Larry’ S voles 
“Larry, this is Judith Pendarvi 
Stan there?”’ 
Larry dida’t 
he did ‘glibly. 
"mos t 
Judy.” 
Oh, that’s all right; thanks 
There must be some stupid mistake about 
rooms. Judith waited ten minutes longer, 
then she changed from her negligée of pis 
tache gaze de Chambery to a Rolande walk- 
ing costume, with a tight hat, and armed 
herself with an amber-handled Tom Puce 
She wouldn't awaken poor Hattie till she 
knew whether she would have to go from 
the hotel. 
There was quite a crowd in the office. 
Judith went to the door man. 
“Do you know Mr. Stanley Pendarvis 
by sight?” 
“Yes, ma’am.” 
Continued on Page 76) 


someone 


Somehow 
with Mr. Haw 
sorry.” 


and Larr 


Cc cottage 


answer for an instant 


think he went to the 
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Ready folded 
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Try the Handy Pack 
of 25 towels for 10c 
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T of a hundred uses ! 


In the home—ofttice—factory—garage—wherever there is need for clean, safe, comfortable towels 


that really dry—ScotTissue Towels do just that because of their soft, white Thirsty Fibres. 


Scot lissue lowels 


— have changed the towel habits 
of the nation. 





— have made it easy to have clean 
hands. 






— have made it possible for every- 
body to afford a fresh, clean, in- 


a Se 
dividual towel every time. 


Kitchen Bathroom Automobile Office Factory 









are the only towels that contain 
these marvelously soft Thirsty 
Fibres. 


are daily being used in many 
new ways, because of their ex- 
traordinary drying, cleaning and 
absorbing powers. 
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Continued from Page 74) 

“Do you know whether he’s been in the 
hotel this evening?” 

“*T ain’t seen him, ma’am. He ain’t stay- 
ing here, you know.” 

Larry Wagstaff had undoubtedly de- 
ceived her. She'd remarked that liar’s in- 
stant of hesitation. At that moment Mr. 
Gigsby came to her, smiling over his chested 
straw hat. 

“Well, what are you doing around so 
late?’’ he asked with uncouth pleasantness. 

“‘I-I’m trying to think how I can get 
back my husband.” 

Mr. Gigsby laughed. 

“TI shouldn’t think that would be hard 
for you.” 

“You see, he was supposed to come here 
tonight; but I imagine the two friends he 
lives with argued him out of the project. 
I suppose you wouldn’t care to squire me 
on a reconnaissance.” 

It was amazing howsomething had burned 
away every restraint which would ordina- 


| rily have inhibited her. 


“Sure I 
“Where to?” 


would,” Mr. Gigsby said. 


“Taxi? Want a taxi?” 

A number of drivers assailed them on the 
dripping porch. Then one dominated the 
others. 

“Hey, shut up! I know this lady. She 
wants me. Don’t you, missis?”’ 

It was Bert Dumphy. 

“Heavens! Are you as all right as that?” 
Judith laughed. “Of course I want you.” 

**So’s the old car,”’ Bert told her. ‘“‘Nothin’ 
but the windshield gone. Where do you 
want to go to, missis?”’ 

“This man’s going to think I’m a gun- 
woman,” Judith warned Mr. Gigsby. 

**T don’t ask no questions,”’ Bert put her 
at her ease. 

“Well, I want to go to the cottage Mr. 
Wagstaff and Mr. Hawksworth and Mr. 
Pendarvis have rented, and when you get 
there | want you to stop while we decide 
what’s to be done next. Do you know 
where it is?” 

“Sure!” 

It was a small house with a big weeping 
birch overhanging the porch, There was a 
light in one room downstairs. 

**Suppose we peek,”’ Judith suggested to 
Mr. Gigsby. ‘I'd like to make sure before 
I do anything.” 

They tiptoed to the porch. The light was 
in a wide, deserted living room, a room with 
pictures of roistering monks—one she was 
sure Stan couldn’t much like. 

“Nobody there,”’ Gigsby whispered. 

The porch went halfway around the 
house, and they creaked their way between 
willow chairs and jardiniéres to the other 
side. 

The window there showed only a dining 
room, dimly visible in the light from be 
yond, Judith, however, heard something. 
A discussion was in progress in some up- 
per room, the voices indistinguishable ex- 
cept that a certain shrill note suggested 
Joe’s questions. When they went down 
the steps, Bert Dumphy was waiting for 
them. 

“There’s a light in one of the windows 
upstairs. Do you want I should shinny up 
that old tree and skin around on the porch 
roof?” 

“Do you think you could?” 

“You bet! I ain't lived in this town for 
nothing.” 

He went up like a lineman. The tin roof 
creaked, was silent, creaked again. Then 
he was back at the tree and down. 

“Gosh, what do you think? They got a 
guy tied to a chair up in that room.” 

“What kind of a man?” 


““A slim-built, clean-shaven fella. Wag- 


| staff and Hawksworth set there talking to 


him. There's a suitcase half unpacked, but 
I didn’t see no bottles in it.” 

“What was the man they'd tied in the 
chair doing?” 
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“He looked mad, but he was kinda 
laughing. When I looked in that Wagstaff 
was just holding a cigarette for him to 
smoke.” 

“That explains it,’’ Judith flamed to 
Mr. Gigsby. “Did you ever hear anything 
so outrageous? What are we going to do?” 

“Telephone to the police and let them 
take the pair down to the jail house.” 

“Stan would be furious. He’d swear they 
weren't doing a thing.” 

“Do you wanta get the fella out that’s 
tied up there?’’ Bert Dumphy demanded. 

“That’s just what I want.” 

“Well, I'll tell you how we can work it if 
this guy’s got the guts.”” Bert looked at 
Mr. Gigsby. ‘Him and me can go up and 
ring the bell. One of the two’ll come down. 
When he opens the door we'll both jump on 
him. We'll be all right if it’s that sissy- 
lookin’ Hawksworth that always carries the 
box of gumdrops. When we've got him 
knocked out we'll beat it upstairs and tackle 
the other one. If we have any trouble with 
him you can be uncutting the guy in the 
chair. What do you think?” 

“Great!”’ Mr. Gigsby applauded. 

“But why should you want to do such a 
dangerous thing for me?”’ Judith wanted to 
know. 

** Ain’t 
fifty yet.” 
“You won’t really hurt either of them 

promise? ’”’ 

“Oh, no, we'll just croon ’em to sleep. 
I’ve got a wallop like a mother’s kiss. Feel 
that.” 

For all his skinny youth, the arm was 
hard as a cable. 

“You wait down here where the eaves 
keep off the rain,”’ Mr. Gigsby suggested. 

Dumphy said, ‘“There’s a glass front in 
the door. If it’s the sissy one we see coming 
I'll whistle and you’ll know it’s all jake.” 

Judith felt as though she had hired two 
assassins. She crouched almost on her 
knees because she felt better hidden that 
way, and she heard the doorbell ring a 
startling peal. There was a pause, then it 
rang again, and almost instantly there was 
a jubilant brief whistle from the porch. 
Judith was a little sorry it was Joe. She 
disliked Larry far more and would have 
liked to have him bear the brunt of their 
first onset. She hoped they wouldn't dis- 
figure Joe so that he’d be a terrible enemy 
forever after. 

The door opened. 

“Well, what do you want?” Joe’s voice 
rose shrilly. 

“Say, boss, could you let a fella have a 
match = 

Pandemonium. It sounded as though 
they’d ripped one of the pillars from the 
porch and were beating Joe with it. 

“Oh, don’t, don’t!”’ Judith said to no- 
body, and not really aloud. 

It sounded as though a foot were being 
put through teeth—real fast-growing ago- 
nized teeth. It sounded as though semeone 
were being picked roaring into the air ard 
flung down so hard that he bounced and 
came down again dully. Then the door 
slammed. They'd forgotten her part. 
Judith raced to the steps to pick her way 
over what was left of Joe and see if she 
couldn't open the door somehow. On the 
porch there was a coat in a heap, and beside 
it Mr. Gigsby with a profuse nosebleed, say- 
ing, “Not sv good.” The overcoat was 
Bert Dumphy. Judith helped Mr. Gigsby 
earry him to the car. When he was almost 
there he opened his eyes just long enough 
to remark, “Say, lady, you play too rough 
for me.” 

Mr. Gigsby was too shaken to assume 
the wheel, so Judith did. 

‘See if you can find out where he wants 
to be taken,”’ she said to Mr. Gigsby. 

At that, Bert Dumphy spoke again. 

**Back to the hotel,’”’ he directed. ‘I'll 
be picking up something else tonight. We 
only got August in this town, you 
know,” 


earned that two hundred and 


one 
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The sense of being beaten didn’t really 
overwhelm Judith until she was crossing 
the lobby of the hotel, when Mr. Gigsby 
said, ‘‘ Well, what’s the next move?”’ 

“That’s the trouble,’’ she answered; 
“there isn’t any next move.” 

It was lucky for Mr. Gigsby that she 
wasn’t the crying sort. 

“Say, Mrs. Pendarvis,’” he said, “I 
could get even with that Hawksworth guy. 
I suppose you wouldn’t want me to though.”’ 

“How?” 

“Send a dispatch to the Associated Press 
telling what they did to your husband.” 

“Oh, please! That would be the end of 
everything.” 

Then suddenly Judith stopped, and the 
look of defeat fell from her. 

“T’ve been so stupid,” she said. 
you come with me to the telephone? 
need to be coached.” 


“Will 


I may 


At last the operator said, “Here’s your 
party.” 

“Hello!” 

“Who is this speaking? Larry? Larry, 
this is Judith Pendarvis again. Have you 
heard anything from Stan?” 

““No, Judith.” 

“It’s awfully strange. He hasn't been 
here, and I’m sure no slight thing would 
have stopped him.” 

“‘Oh, maybe he changed his mind.” 

That made her furious. She interrupted 
his ‘‘Well, good night, Judy,”’ by calling 
“Wait!” 

“I don’t see that I can be of any assist- 
ance,”’ he said. 

“TI thought you could furnish me a pho- 
tograph to give the Associated Press man 
The only one they have is so bad.” 

“The who? What are you trying to 
get at?” 

“Why, naturally I’m taking steps to 
have Stan found. With bootlegging rows 
and hold-ups at every turn, I’m worried to 
death. I’ve already notified the local police 
Aren’t you alarmed? It certainly wouldn't 
be good for your banking thing to have 
Stan disappear or find that he’d been killed 
in some disgraceful way.” 

“Judy Pendarvis, you know Stan is all 
right. Call them up immediately and tell 
them so.”’ 

“But I don’t, Larry. And with Mr 
Gigsby waiting to telegraph the news all 
over the country, I don’t feel I should miss 
a chance for such a valuable method of 
tracing Stan.” 

“Wait half an hour,” Larry snapped. 

There was nothing yielding in his tone, 
but Judith dismissed Mr. Gigsby. 

“You've been so good,” she said “y 
think tomorrow I'll have a small item for 
you—one that will test your finesse.”’ 

She had time to change back to the pis 
tache negligee. 

She had telephoned at twenty minutes of 
four; at ten minutes past four there was still 
no word from Stan. Larry Wagstaff had 
known she wouldn't do what she threatened 

Wouldn’t she? She got Mr 
room on the wire. 

“Can you meet me downstairs in 
minutes?”’ she asked. ‘“‘I’m afraid 
have to let them have it.” 

But as she crotched the receiver she knew 
Larry was right. She couldn’t. 

There was a touch on the door. 

“Come in.” 

Stan’s eyes were laughing. 

“Compliments of Larry and Joe,” he 
sald, 

Judith was suddenly horribly ashamed 
She drooped her head like a little girl. 

“I’m sorry,” she told him; ‘‘ but it seemed 
to me as though I couldn’t go on without 
you.” 

“Sorry?” heasked. ‘When I’msoglad?”’ 
And he kissed her. 


Gigsby’s 


ten 


we'll 


It was fortunate for Mr. Gigsby that 
after half an hour he asked the door man if 
Mr. Pendarvis had turned up. 
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UP FROM HEAVEN 


as of a cat stroked the right way which all 
the women of her race employ on he varing a 
male foreigner speak French ‘ Merci, fort 
beaucoup!” 
Her 
time afte 
the table 


continued faintly for some 
Trumper set the receiver end up 
exclaiming as he 
ll!’ The frown on his brow looked a 

if it had been cut in with a knife. So, he 
mused despondently, Miss Elizabeth Ban 
non knew near-lady, Sadie O'Neill, 
and one French maid. How many more of 
her iried acquaintance thought she 
could trust remained to be seen. He tried 
to revive himself with the theught that hi 
ion was quite out of proportion to 
the occasion—all to no avail. The 
half a dozen pairs of silk hose was a mere 
flea bite; what dispirited him was the dis- 
covery of ingratitude and knavery in one 
whom Nature had been at great pains to 
stamp true blue, warranted not to run. It 
also hurt to think that the girl had been 
shrewd enough to read him more accurately 
than he had read her, for she had recognized 
him the kind that would pay and pay, 
and take his medicine without a whimper. 
In spite of the fact that he had pi — ely 
left the receiver down, the telephone | 
to ring with urgent insistence He 
vith the harsh discord as long as he 
stand it, and then responded, only to hear 
a metallic voice rip out the formula: ‘* Your 
receiver was off the hook Hang up, ple ast 
Thank you.” 
. off because 


Voce 


did so 


one one 


she 


depres 
price of 


epal 
bore 


eould 


It wa I left it off houted 
Trumper 

**Awl-righty 
the wire for a 
you. Go ahead, lady 

Before Trumper could drop the 
ment of torture another came 
of his separated 
rhorn Clayton Brom 
whom it wa istom to tele 


night and 


hold your 


Somebody 


hair and 
wants 


! But 
minute, 


stru 
voice to him, 
a familiar ice, the voice 


wile, 


Janet Scherme 
leigh, to his « 
phone perfu 
o other Y 
Why are y alling me 
| “You haven't 


netorily late every 
atr 
Janet? 


lost any 


up nere, 


lave you # 
that’s jus , Trumper,” replied 
sromleigh breathlessly The mo 
raordinary coincidence 

‘| know,” broke in 
dropped a pail of silk stockings, 
eight and a half, at twenty-nine dollars and 
eighty cents the pair; and out of all the 
millions of i New York, the god of 
coincidence decreed that | should be the 

to pick them up.” 
‘Yes!”’ agreed Janet breathle sly 
it astonishing? When I recognized 
tudio number I could hardly 
ey So clever, too, about the 
of wear. It fooled me for almost a minuté 

‘Speaking of recognizing the studio 
number,”’ said Trumper, a sardonic gleam 
in his eye, “doesn’t it occur to you that if 
you were really the loser of the stockings 
you would have called me up at the office 
at five minutes past ten this morning?” 

f I were really the ” repeated 

‘Why, Trumper, what do you 

aan? I never would have seen that tiny 

advertisement at all if it hadn’t been for 

Genevieve Case, who called me up only ter 

minutes when I lost 
them.” 

“Oh, wasshe 
the two of you 
dem and « over a mile 
lving record Lots of 
hoseon Fifth Avenue yes 
dropped a pair . 

“You mean you 


Trumper ‘You 


brown, size 


one 
“Isn't 

your 
my 
two artic le 


believe 


le ser ! 


ago. She was with me 


narled Tr 
ought to be 


umper ‘Well, 
hitehed tar 

for the 
bought silk 
but nobody 


lriven course 
people 


terday, 


refuse to return 
t in a hard tone 
spluttered Tri imp F. 
said? Why 
int ‘rrupted 
I thought 
d all this clan 
advertising or I would never have 
bothered to call you up. Since you seem to 
| ind e else who wears my 81Ze, 
there’s nothing for me to do but 
good-by to | an d my 
Janet!’ cried Trumpet 
ute. Of course you can have 
But he was too late 
had rung off. He arose, 
coat, mutter, hat and stick, an 
out-of doors. While he was still in the hall- 
way the phone again began to ring. He 
paused, looked at the diabolical instrument 
over his shoulder, grinned painfully, and 
departed. 


my 
tocking asked Jan 
‘Your stocl : 


Did "t 
omething 


someo 
stor kings.” 
“Waita min- 
them. Listen.’ 
Mrs. Bromleigh 
fuming; caught up 
1 started for 


Continued from Page 11 


3y the time he reached the street he was 
frowning harder than questions 
were seething in his brain. Janet 
had called him up he had been convinced 
of Miss Bannon’s perfidy. While Janet was 
talking he had all but absolved Miss Ban- 
non. When, however, Janet introduced the 
name of Genevieve Case, supposedly Mr 

3urton Case, mistress to a French maid, 
conviction and absolution of Mis 
had simultaneously 
leaving him once more racked on the wheel 
of doubt. The chances that Miss Bannon 
knew Janet were nil; even the chances that 
she knew anyone who knew Janet were a 
hundred to against. And 
Well, as for himself, he no longer knew 
where he stood, or whether on his feet or 
his head. 

There was only one fixed point on 
horizon-—-his promises to several persons 
send an identical pair of stockings to 
ous addresses. He sought out tl) 
shop of the previous day’s adventure 
proceeded to enter his order On thi 
he was not in a hurry 
to observe the eye lerk 
larger and larger and 
what looked like 
How marvel 
intimate terms 
Lesser Nev 
ill without cuttin 


ever, for 


3efore 


sannor 


gone by t > — “d, 


one yet 


casion and had time 


mounting admirat 
Jus that one man should be 
with sex in 


eight 


sO many ol! her 


York who could take siz 


Ze 
g through th 


and a hi 
dance! 

‘| suppose,” she 
to the air, “he 
them all alike.” 

Trumper issued from the s 
on the full meaning of this 


ion; it angered him, not 
i mntent 


in one 
murm 
makes it 


cabalis 
SO mm 
as becat 


servat ich Dy 
vexation 


Or 


card room 
nymity of 
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ve lope ad 


iy re plied 
OUT ter 


minute; 


. } 
again in at 


“Hold on a 


voice yp up 
utes.”’ Then: 
comes now 
“Hello! Yes?” 
‘Is that you, Mi 
Who are 
‘This Mr. B 
‘Oh!”" ened E 
inflection ‘I know 
tockings 
‘Very m 
you think : 
bring them down here 
“Where are you?” 
Trumper gave his 
then added in the 
to my 
here, so y 
bring a friend if you 
climb as high a 


Just take 


she 


‘Surely you 
omleigh 


lizabeth 
Some body 


address and 
same breath, ‘The doors 
alway open while I’m 
needn't be frightened, but 
feel like it Walk 

and walk ir 
ind tell it to 


tudio 


place are 
you Can 
aga a taxi or 
wait 

; l. “You must 
be i i rry "il, "\l come with the 
best frier 

late! 

i _ Ubeyi 
she clin airs, d open 
the hall door, w oo Mes d into the studio, and 
now stood for a moment taking the meas 
ure of its bare floor, littered workbench and 
of the 


wall, 
red la quer 


ard 
h whose 


, , 
ng instru 


tions, 


easel, Bokhara see ate 
of the 
looking cou 


lonel 


one 
d of the | 


screen, ¢ 


te 2 of loveline 


truck a 
faced Trumper wi 2D ~ aplocdlong 
said cheerfully, ° Well it’ rm, 
‘Where's your best friend? he 
rising 
‘Right here,’ replied the girl, tapping 
herself on the chest 

She walked over the Phyfe cabinet, 
which seemed to present the only fitting 
surface to receive a package of feminine 
daintiness, and laid on it the once insig 
nificant parcel that had made a fair start 
toward establishing permanent furrows on 
Trumper’s usually placid brow. 

She touched the waxy top with ungloved 
fingers, examined the piece curiously and 
said, ‘‘Funny thing, isn’t it? Like a fat, 
solemn little business man who never takes 
a chance.” 


VY no 


anyway 


ked, 


the nail on the head, 
laughed Trumper. ‘‘That’s a utility 
by Phyfe, made in the days when furniture 
was not bought to clutter up a room, but to 
serve aS many It’s a 
of workbox com- 


‘You've hit 


piece 


purposes as pt yssible. 


sort and writing table 
bined 

‘Well, the stockir said the 
girl with a tiny sigh and a backward glance 


as she turned to go 


there are 


‘One minute, said 
seating himself. 

She ‘faced him and stopped, g 
chance to make a first detailed 
appearance. On the whole it was 
place, but taken bit by bit it was 
I ossibilities as the fresh paints or 
Her clothes 
expe ted to wear, and he gave 
The things which 
attention were her eyes, blue 
f her 


bones, 


please,”’ Trumper, 
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as full « 
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ypgirl 
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a glance 
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ibruptly 


Kale scopic changes 
on in the girl’s expre 

side her head; 
swiftly than |} talked, and 


thought 


turned 


pieces 
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white; 
and be gan to ¢ 
“Oh! Oh!” she gasped chokingly 
started for the 
"cried Trumper, gripping the a1 
‘You shan’t ; 


linute ot 


door 


ried the 
id 


re plie ad 
ything 
imply _— 
you must | 
own 


lp me out for my sake : lla 
? Don’t you suppose | have 
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a Mrs. Cavar 
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Do 


1 KNOW her French 


said Miss 


hat’s this 


I don’t. But look here,”’ 

Bannon, becoming impatient, ‘‘w 

anyway the longer catechism 

‘Of course,” continued Trumper, ‘‘you 

know my wife either, or you would 

said something about it yesterday. 

all the people I have mentioned 

claimed those Now blame me 
if you can.”’ 

“They did?” 

lievingly, 


stockings. 


exclaimed Elizabeth unbe- 
sank to a seat on the edge of a 
Continued on Page 81 
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Continued from Page 78 
chair, stared at Trumper’s lugubrious coun- 
tenance for a moment, and then threw 
back her head and laughed. 

The studio had heard laughter before, 
but never such a merry, carefree peal. 
Trumper was not only relieved but en- 
tranced; all his tense muscles relaxed. He 
leaned back and laughed with her, although 
not quite so loud. 

“T had not thought of it in that way be- 
fore,”’ he remarked presently, “but I sup- 
pose it is terribly amusing. It’s great to 
have you think so, anyway—and you're 
not afraid of me or anything like that, are 
you?” 

“ Afraid!’’ exclaimed Elizabeth. “‘Why, 
I never even thought of being afraid of 
you. I hated you for a minute, but now I 
only think you’re funny.” 

“Me!” cried Trumper. ‘Funny? What 
do you mean?” 

‘Now don’t get angry,’’ she admonished 
him soothingly. ‘I don’t mean ridiculous; 
I mean just funny.” 

‘“*T suppose that makes a big difference,”’ 
said Trumper, frowning, “‘but even so it 
isn’t especially helpful. Do you mind ex- 
plaining just a little more?” 

** Have you really sent the stockings,”’ she 
asked in reply, ‘‘or are you only going to?”’ 

‘“*T have sent them,”’ he answered. 

“Well, that’s what makes you so funny,” 
he explained. ‘“‘Why couldn’t you wait 
itil you asked me what to do before you 
spent all that money?” 

‘‘Now you've got to tell me what you 
mean,”’ he said, rising to pace up and down 
before her. ‘“‘I refuse to be tortured; I 
also decline to believe that you knew any- 
thing about this crooked business, even if 
you should declare you did with one hand 
on the Book and the other on your heart. 
Go on.” 

‘“*T know what you’ve told me, and noth- 
ing more,”’ she complied meekly, ‘‘ but add 
a little sense, and you'll see that only a 
friend could have done this thing.” 

‘A friend!” exclaimed Trumper, turning 
on his heel to stare at her. ‘* You mean that 
girl who was with you?” 

“No, I don’t!” cried Elizabeth indig- 
nantly. “‘Poor Alice! Why, she couldn't 
think of such a thing if she stayed up all 
night, and she never does. She can hardly 
keep awake through the movies. Even if 
somebody thought it out for her, they 
couldn’t have prodded her into doing it 
with a hundred-dollar bill. No; whoever 
did it wasn’t one of my friends, but of 
yours—somebody that knows you well 
enough to know how easy you are. Not 
even I could t 





ave guessed that.” 
yar!” yelled Trumper 

‘What?” cried Elizabeth, startled and 
puzzled 

‘‘ Magyar,” repeated Trumper in a lower 
and more bitter voice. 

““What does that mean?”’ she demanded. 
“Is it a college yell or an insult?” 

“Magyar Williams,” explained Trumper 
abruptly. “‘The man who was with me 
when I saw you do your dance in front of 
the motor car. I didn’t mention you in any 
way; I simply said good-by to him at once, 
so it must have been plain accident. The 
first part, I mean. He probably was in one 
of the cabs held up by the traffic, near 
enough to hear us talk, and his distorted 
sense of humor led to the rest. Life is long; 
never again will I pick out a hat for him.” 

“Do you always pick out his hats?”’ in- 
quired Miss Bannon, the corners of her 
mouth tilting upward. 

“When I do,” said Trumper gravely, 
‘he is one person; when I don’t he is some 
thing entirely different—not a person at 
all—just the call of the wild lost on lower 
Broadway. By the way,” he continued, 
turning to her with a sudden change of ex- 
pression and a smile as carefree as her 
own, “how would you like to stop being a 
shopgirl and be a dancer instead?” 

The girl stared at him; the smile slipped 
from her lips, leaving them open but un- 
curved. Her eyes buried themselves in his, 
seeking in vain for a derisive flicker; then 
her face went white as she whispered, “It 
would be heaven.” 

“Really?” said Trumper eagerly. “‘ You 
feel like that?”’ 

She nodded. 

“How much do you trust me?”’ he asked 
after a moment’s thought. ‘‘Enough to 
throw up your job and take fifty dollars a 
week while you’re being tried out?”’ 

“Who will supply the pension?” she 
asked ironically. 

“T will,” replied Trumper. “I'll pay it 
while I employ you, and for eight weeks 








after we decide you lack the brains or the 
necessary perseverance to make good. On 
the other hand, if I am right and you turn 
out to be a dancer, you can pay me back 
whenever you won't miss the money. Noth 
ing in writing—just you to me, and I to 
you—but you must agree to do exactly as I 
say and ask no questions.” 

“It sounds like the open door to heaven,” 
murmured Elizabeth, still pale. ‘‘I guess 
there’s a string somewhere, but I’m not the 
kind to draw back until I trip on it. Sup- 
pose you begin by telling me what I've got 
to do.”’ 

She settled back in her chair and 
watched Trumper think. His brow became 
corrugated, but not with worry, and pres- 
ently he threw up his head 

“Get rid of your present employment,” 
he ordered, ‘“‘as quickly as you decently 
can, and then go around just as you are to 
S. Q. Zelter, in the Olympic Building, and 
sit around in the waiting room until he 
sees you. It may take days—perhaps 
weeks—but don't give up until you see 
Zelter himself.’ 

“Oh, I'll see nim,” said | 
fidently. ‘‘And what then?”’ 

‘**Ask him for a job, and when he refuses 
you remember his exact words—all of 
them—so you can say them over by heart. 
Be careful—very careful—not to mention 
my name. A lot depends on your remem 
bering that point.” 

“ Anything else?’’ asked Elizabeth 

“Yes,” replied Trumper, “‘there’s plenty 
more. You've got to learn toe dancing 
from a professional. I'll have a good old- 
fashioned draft-horse teacher here every 
afternoon at four as long as we need him. 
Here’s fifty dollars—your first week's pay. 
Do you know the kind of snub-nosed slip- 
pers you'll need?” 

“T do,”’ said Miss Bannon, looking down 
at her two biggest toes, wiggling them in- 
side her thin shoes, and sliding them toward 
Trumper. “I can stand on them already,” 
she confessed almost shyly. 

**Great!’’ said Trumper. 
Now when do we begin?” 

“T don’t owe Zubenlaufer’s anything in 
the way of back courtesy,”’ replied Eliza- 
beth promptly. ‘We'll begin tomorrow.” 

They both arose; Trumper handed her 
the fifty-dollar bill he had drawn from his 
folder, and she stood for a moment looking 
down at it. She had the faculty of making 
hesitation eloquent, so that when she raised 
her eyes to Trumper’s and he saw that they 
were brimming with tears he felt that she 
had talked for five minutes, said a thousand 
things, and now was about to er) 

“‘None of that!’’ he exclaimed hastily. 
“Not here. Run along, and do it some 
where else.” 

3ut I won’t want to do it anywhere 
else,”’ stuttered Elizabeth. ‘‘I—I want t 
do it here and now 

“All right,” said Trumper, rushing 
his hat. ‘Just put on the catch and s 
the hall door when you get through 

As he walked up the Avenue he felt mys 
teriously elated, as if he carried with hin 
land of dreams. The questions which | 
assailed him earlier in the day as to the 
substance and destiny of man attacked him 
again, only to find him intrenched beyond 
their reach. Sunshine was the answer to 
everything. <A girl like that, with fre 
heart, free laughter and free tears, 
much right to endowment as the Rocke 
feller Foundation, for she was the source of 
a radiation which quic! t 
that was clean, joyful and : 
could make Trumper Bromleigh forget 


ineflect 





izabeth con- 


‘That’s fine. 


























lapses, his meannesses, hi 
tamperings with the mechanism of 
outraged daily by a billion bungling mecl 
anicians—if she could do that to hin 
without diminution of power—she could a 
easily lift and carry forlorn thousands or 
the wings of her gayety and April shower 
Perhaps he was a bit mad, as many he 
lieved; but give madness its due—it ha 
its moments. 

He played cards, dined, talked, danced, 
slept, arose and went to his office in a da 
Only by a violent effort did he fasten his 


la 
f 


attention on the ticker at his side and 
snatch each two-point profit as it came 
along. His desk was littered with such 
solid food as lambs never feed on, thereby 


surrendering fleeces with skin attached 
What Trumper fed on was the driest kind 
of information—financial structure, sur 
pluses, over and under capitalization, pro 
posed national and state leg 

above all, by far most difficult 
the personalities behind a corporate name 
Who was doing a thing meant a lot more to 
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him than what was being done. Dislike of 
a single man, or of his ears, or even of the 
hairs in them, was enough to make Two 
Point Bromleigh sell short and wait; un 
qualified approval of an entire board by 
the antennz of his sixth and seventh senses 
made him buy at the market and hold for 
his modest profit. 

As the clock struck the last note of three 
he left his place of business and started for 
the studio in a distinctly nervous and un 
pleasant mood. Why had he felt so bucked 
only twenty hours ago? Was it not reason 
able to surmise that he had dreamed powers 
into a shopgirl out of the whole cloth of his 
own too active brain? But, just the same, 
why had he told her she need not come until 
four? An hour—well—almost an hour to 
wait. What was man? Why, man was the 
pediment of idiocy, and he its colossus 
He was a fool, sublimated in that treach- 
erous air of Romance which dogs the 
footsteps of us all, rich and poor alike—a 
shadow we may not lose, lovely in imagi- 
nation, grotesque upon the public wall. 
Bah! 

And then he arrived, got out a huge | 
square of drawing paper, mounted it deftly 
with thumb tacks on a board, placed it on 
the easel, and proceeded to divide it into 
twelve panels 

As he was on the point of finishing this 
preparatory task the door opened and Eliza- 
beth entered. She nodded, said ‘ Hello,” 
and seeing that he was busy directed her 
attention to her own affairs. She tossed a 
package on a chair and then her cloak and 
hat. After that she did something occult 
to her waistband; to mere man it looked as 
if she pulled it crooked and then pulled it 
straight again. She raised both hands and 
did something equally mysterious to her 
hair. Trumper only knew that the effect of 
these operations on her hair and her skirt, 
the latter short enough to have attracted 
ribald attention in those days, was to make 
them look as if they had been hung out in 
the sun and wind for an hour. After that 
she sat down on the couch, folded her hands 
and her ankles, and assumed the air of a 
child who had been told to see if it can keep 


still for five minutes. The impression of 


r 


quiescence, however, was entirely ruined 
by her bubbling eyes 

‘You went to Zelter’s office?"’ asked 
Trumper, still held in the grip of his grouch- 





iness, though it was fast loosening 

*Uh-huh,” replied Elizabeth with a bob 
of her head 

There was something in the mnfident 
mot ch made im prick up! ears 
‘You 1idn { actuall set nim by il 
cr 

I saw him,’ e replied D 

you want to know what he said 


| said He Mr. Zelter ind he said 
Why, hello, Betty. You here again? What 
do you want?’ And I said, ‘This i our 
t to the last chance, Mr. Zelter; I want 

a job.’ Then he got red and said, ‘ Betty 


GO 100K In the glass, 


i don’t ever come back. Why, I’ve 





Known You ever since you were born!’ Ther 
I said, ‘Well, 1 old tortoise, what's that 
gott » do witl t I i theipt k 
as iflw £ g to cry and he damned a 
few ¢ for ickering, came over to pa 
! if ind said there, now 
No hard fee f There ain’t anyone i 
Ne York I'd rather have my gir Zita 
take to a vaudeville on a deadhead ticket 
than you, Betty; but if you don’t get bach 
ju to* tiobl g 't you at Zubenla ifer’s 
I'll telephone your mame.’ That was all 
All!’’ cried Trumper, aghast “Ha 
Zeiter really known you your who'e life 
Y« affirmed | ibeth he ha 








I wet! ired amazed at Trumpe 
I ng eyes, and presently remarked trot 
ica “Ye he has a daughter, and a wife, 
and two suits of clothes, and everything 
Why?’ 

Nothing aid Trumper, catching up a 
( yn with trembling fingers “Put on 

ir da ng slippers and do anything else 
you like in the little room you'll find behind 
the screen there. The toe expert will be 


Wt the dancing teacher arrived he 
Wa given concise instructions as to Just 
what knowledge he need not impart to his 
pupil. He glared, shrugged his shoulders, 


nere any minute now 
f ' 
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Trumper remained at his easel, sketching 
furiously. Only from time to time did he 
glance at Elizabeth as she broke occasion- 
ally from the tension of rigid effort into 
natural action or repose. When the con- 
tracted hour expired the instructor promptly 
took his leave, promising to return on the 
following afternoon, and Elizabeth cast her- 
self prone on the couch, exhausted, quite 
still save for her rapid breathing. Trumper 
said nothing, but sketched more eagerly 
than ever. So engrossed was he with his 
work that he did not notice when she arose 
and crept to his side. 

“Oh!” she murmured at his ear, star- 
tling him. ‘‘What is it? I know, and I 
don’t know.” 

He flung the crayon on the floor and 
drew back to look at the twelve panels as a 
whole. Each had a figure within it—just 
limbs and a pose--each was different; but 
all of them together suggested movement so 
strongly that they dragged the eye along, 
and yet left it baffled. One sensed rather 
than saw a vehemence which strove to de- 
pict pause before movement, a vertiginous 
whirl, and finally the collapse of motion. 

Setty,”’ he said in a suppressed voice, 
“‘you mean it, don’t you? You feel some- 
thing? You don’t know what it is, but you 
know it’s there--somewhere in that mess of 
lines. Go ahead, now. Read it. Tell me.” 

“TIT can’t,” she said, shaking her head 
from side to side, her eyes enlarged, her lips 
trembling. : 

Trumper left her standing before the 
easel, went to the telephone, and called up 
Binotinelli--the same Binotinelli who had 
got a strangle hold on fame overnight 
through executing the vision by which 
Trumper had lifted an ungainly girl out of 
pony peonage into the high lap of luxury. 

“Bino, this is Trumper Bromleigh.” 

In the tense stillness of the studio and of 
all her faculties, Elizabeth could hear the 
rasp of the eager answer: “Yes, Mr. 
Bromleigh.”’ 

“Bino,” continued Trumper, ‘“‘a girl will 
come to you with my card at eleven to- 
morrow morning. She’s a blonde with a 
rippling body.and a peculiar type of face. 
The reason she won't come until eleven is 
that I want you to motor out to the coun- 
try about sunrise into the flamingest maple 
leaves you can find. Grind their color and 
their spirit into your soul. Watch a hun- 
dred of them hang, swirl, and fall, one at a 
time. Then come back and design a dress 
for Miss Bannon different from anything 
you've seen or heard of. No embroideries; 
no detail. I mean she isn’t to be any 
paunched Eve wearing sin and an obvious 
girdle. Not by a million miles. She’s got 
to be the passing breath of the whole blood 
red and old gold, gay and dying forest in 
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merely to be an increasing, swelling, ové 
mastering presence. The girl quivered, 
swayed, and strove to arise, but Trumper 
clung to her hot hand. 

“No,” he said. “Just listen; just drink 
it in, learn it, live in it until it lives in you.” 

Several more weeks went by _ befor: 
Trumper issued from the daze within whic} 
he had come to breathe, eat, sleep, wor! 
and have his being, long enough to look uj 
Zelter. He found the great director mor 
or less at leisure after having launched hi 
annual avalanche of supreme settings, mas 
terly turns and haunting lyrics expressed 1! 
individual packets of art and beauty. 

“Want to see the show again, eh?’’ be 
gan Zelter before Trumper had time t 
speak. ‘Well, I don’t blame you. I can’t, 
for it’s the best yet orever. Been cut dow: 
a bit since the opening, of course How 
many?” 

** Keep all your tickets,”’ replied Trumper 
proceeding to make himself at home. “A 
I want is an evening of your time—glac 
clothes, dinner and a show.” 

“Show! What show? Where?” 

“At the Casino.” 

“That!"’ boomed Zelter. ‘‘Why, that 
ain’t a show; it’s a glue factory. Com- 
plaints have been coming in so fast and 
hard from the Jersey shore that the board 
of health is going to close it out next week.” 

“Will you come?” inquired Trumpet 
nlacidly. 

“No; I won’t. I’ve seen it once too mucl 
already.” 

**Zelter,’’ continued Trumper in his easi 
est conversational style, ‘occasionally | 
think I’m the biggest fool on earth, but 
strangely enough those moments never 
come when I’m with you or even thinking 
of you. Let me tell you a story. Once 
upon a time there was an old tortoise who 
had lived in the mud for a thousand years 
without ever taking the trouble to look up 
Along came a fisherman, laid hold, and 
flipped him over on his back. The tortoise 
saw the sun for the first time, blinked 
twice, and then began to croak excitedly at 
the bottom of his voice, ‘Oh, look! Every 
body look! See what I’ve found!’” 

“You mean me,” whispered Zelter rau 
cously, for Trumper’s overbearing manner 
as well as his words had caused tiny bead 
of perspiration to gather on the famous 
director’s brow. In spite of his visitor’s in 
sinuation, he was nobody’s fool, and at the 
present moment the memory of how he had 
discharged an ungainly young lady from 
the fifteen-a-week class and then failed to 
get her back at ten times the price after she 
had been revamped by Trumper, was loom 
ing ominously in recollection. ‘I'll come,” 
he added in the form of a groan. ‘Oh, I’ll 
come. But just let me know where we 


just one leaf. Do you get that? Do you? stand. Have you bought the show?” 

“Yes, Mr. Bromleigh.”’ “As a running concern,” replied Trum 

Trumper started to speak again, but per. “Running down, I mean.” 
stopped, interrupted by a terrifying sound. The three opening numbers of Trumper’ 
He rang off hastily and turned. Elizabeth first theatrical acquisition were so odorou: 
had fallen on her knees before the easel; that it is amazing none of the scattered 
her elbows were embedded upon them, her audience arose to leave. Trumper, who 
face was buried in her hands, her back was had taken the precaution to intercept all 
quivering with a shuddering movement, programs, had Zelter on one side of him 
and she was sobbing as only the elect among and in the two seats to his left sat hi 
the daughters of gods and men may sob. friends, Doctor Maxon and Mr. Magya 
He strode to her, stooped and picked her Williams. One row in front shone Binoti 
up; her heart thundered against his hand nelli’s bald pate. 

“You mean you see it now, Betty?”’ he After the third number there was a slight 
whispered. ‘‘ Plain enough to tell me what intermission, a mere pause, made tense by 
it is--to show me?” a haunting overture. 
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She stopped crying with startling abrupt- 
ness, blinked, shook the tears from her eye- 
lids, and lifted her face to his. ‘I see what 
you have seen,”’ she said gravely. “If I 
can never do itefor you 1 shall die.” 


Two weeks later the dancing master was 
dismissed and on the following afternoon, 
when Elizabeth started toward the phono- 
graph which had provided the tempo for 
her lessons, Trumper seized her hand and 
drew her to a seat beside him on the couch. 
At an angle before the Bokhara rug stood 
the easel, half facing them. 

“Get the idea,” whispered Trumper, 
holding her hand tightly; “‘get it, and cling 
to it. The pause, the leap, and the tonal 
crash of autumn. Colors like ringing cym- 
bals. Flame and courage under gay ban- 
ners. You said the other day, ‘I see what 
you haveseen.’ Well, my miserable sketches 
have three movements— poise, swirl, and 
collapse. So has a fugue—introduction, 
development, and conclusion. I’ve chosen 
one from Bach and had it adapted. Listen.” 

As he spoke the word ‘Listen’? music 
drifted from behind the rug into the room 
and filled it, so that presently the sound 
seemed not to come from any direction, but 


“‘T’ve heard the first cousin to that 
whispered Zelter, frowning. *‘ What is it? 

Before Trumper could answer the slip 
curtains parted, revealing trunks of trees 
no branches, no foliage-—just trunks of 
trees; widely spaced in the foreground, 
gathering thickly in perspective, all of them 
standing, save one. On that log perched 
the breathing symbol of all the autumn 
leaves in the world-—old gold, bronze, and 
a scarlet heart. Nothing fixed, no pattern 
merely the vivified flame of the forest. The 
leaf unfolded, raised its arms, turned 
swayed, hung poised, stilling murmurs, riv 
eting the public eye; then it leaped into the 
soul of the swirling music. 

Mad motion of color, courage and joy, 
rising— rising higher and still higher, snatch 
ing the burdens of the sons of men, making 
carnival of grief and trouble, mere feathers 
on a phantom wind. Within the whirl 
Betty Bannon’s elflike face, eager, trustful, 
winsome; the incarnate hope of youth 
spreading its wings to snatch eternal fire 
from the gods. Followed three measured 
movements of breath-taking pause and 
swift descent, ending in a twirling, slowly 
dying pirouette—pointed and vertical a 

Continued on Page 85 
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Continued from Page 82) 
spinning top in flames. Waver—tremor 
waver; then headlong collapse—stillness 
crumpled flame of autumn on the breast of 
earth. 

Amid the roar of applause, ravenous and 
demanding, Trumper gripped the arms of 
his seat as if he would rip it from its founda 
tions. Zelter leaned forward, chin on arms 
folded on the back of the stall in front of 
him; stared, and whispered hoarsely with 
tears In his bulging eyes, “Betty Bannon! 
Little Betty Bannon!’’ Doctor Maxon and 
Magyar Williams, with jaws clamped, were 
clapping steadily, intent on producing the 
effect of a dozer, hands. Binotinelli was not 
looking at the curtained stage; he was 
standing, methodically beating his stick to 
splinters on the empty seat in front of him. 

Inevitably there was an encore, but at 
its close Doctor Maxon did not clap. He 
sprang te his feet so instantly that people 
behind him yelled furiously, ** Down! Down 
in front, you big boob!”’ He paid no atten 
tion; instead he leaned over, pre ssed his 
fingers deep into Trumper’s shoulder, and 
whispered, ““Trumper, wake up! Come 
with me. Your little dancer is down and 
out. Do you get that? She'll never do that 
dance again, and live.” 

lrumper struck his hand away, arose, 
and plunged recklessly for the aisle, the 
doctor close at his heels, with Williams and 
Zelter only a stride behind. A stubborn 
guard refused them admittance to the wings 
and in another moment would have been 
felled on the field of honor had it not beer 
for the timely arrival of a frightened at 
tendant who gasped, ‘‘We need a doctor, 
Mr. Bromleigh.” 

I’ve got one,” replied Trumper without 
looking behind him. *‘ Leadtheway. Run!”’ 

Ten minutes later, with Doctor Maxon 
acting as broad-shouldered interference, 
Trumper emerged from a dressing room, 
bearing in his arms a small form, bundled 
ina cloak. The still face looked as if it had 
sunk into a deep sleep. He followed closely 
in the wake of the doctor, glancing neither 
to right nor left. They entered a cab which 
went first to a drug store and then to 
Trumper’s lonely house. While the audi 
ence at the Casino was still applauding, 
Betty came to her senses in strange sur 
roundings, half arose, blinked her eyes, and 
laughed 

“Why!” she exclaimed. ‘“*Wha—what 
happened?” 

‘Nothing,” said Trumper. 

“Nothing except that you are not as 
trong as you thought you were,”’ explained 
Doctor Maxon, noting her bewilderment 
“You fainted.” 

“When? W here?” she demanded, 
straightening. 

“At the very end,”’ replied Trumper 
“Only the doctor, here, would have known 
that it was not in the part. You are in my 
house, but I'll bet the crowd in the theater 
s still clapping.” 

“*That’s funny,” said Betty, and laughed 
again. ‘‘ You know,” she added, turning to 
Trumper, “I think I’m hungry. You see, 
I couldn’t eat I guess I was journey 
proud.” 

“Hungry, God help us!” cried Trumper, 
rang for a servant, and ordered that all the 
food in the house be brought at once 

‘*He means two or three chicken sand 
wiches,”’ corrected the doctor, “and a glass 
of port wine.” 

When Betty had taken but a mouthful 
and a sip a commotion arose in the hali. 
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Peculiar Formations in the Garden of the Gods, Colorado Springs, Colorado 


One could hear the butler’s low-voiced yet 
angry protests, Zelter’s high-pitched ap- 
peal, and Magyar Williams’ matter-of-fact 
“Oh, go to hell!” 

The door opened; Magyar entered and 
stopped short, his eyes fastened on Betty 
Zelter peered around his shoulder, and 
behind Zelter stood the red-faced butler. 
Trumper sprang to his feet and strode for 
ward, exclaiming, “‘I heard you say ‘Go to 
hell,’ Magyar. Just doit. Get out of here 
both of you—or I'll throw you out.” 

“Oh!” cried Betty. ‘“ Please, Trumper, 
oh, please don’t spoil everything. I'm so 
happy -so very happy. Look at Daddy 
Zelter. Doesn't he make you laugh?” 

Trumper stopped obediently and half 
turned on his heel. She had dropped her 
cloak and was set in the blot of its dark- 
ness like a curling flame, drawing the eyes 
of all the men, inviting them to adoration 
Only cool slim arms, trembling parted lips 
and bubbling eyes held her to earth and 
proclaimed her real, unspoiled, lovable 

“You really wish them to stay?” he 
asked 

“Yes; all of you,’ declared Betty, her 
eyes on Williams alone 

“Well, then,’’ said Trumper ungra 
ciously, “this is Magyar Williams.” 

“Without a hat,’’ murmured Betty 





agreed Trumper, glancing at Mag 
yar and realizing vaguely a quality of youth, 
vigor and sincerity he had never before 
perceived. What the devil had happened to 
the man? Aloud he said distinctly, “Just 
wait until you see him out of doors six 
months from now.’ 

Zelter and Doctor Maxon were puzzled, 
but smiled. Williams was neither puzzled 
nor amused; he crossed over and sat down 
before the girl. The others began to chat 
presently, but they two, Magyar and Eliza 
beth, were silent, staring into each other's 
eyes until walls and the city’s streets fell 
away, leaving them alone, their feet planted 
upon virgin rock. Gradually there crept 
into their faces a look which made Doctor 
Maxon sigh, Zelter frown, and Trumper 
feel like a lost soul, dropping from the top 
pling blue into the icy regions of outer 
darkness. The three men ceased their 
forced talk; they no longer lived. Into the 
pool of unstirring silence fell Magyar Wil 
liams’ voice: ‘‘Anything in the world you 
want. Anything--and always. You know 
what I mean. A knife across my throat if 
you ask it.” 

The others fastened their eyes on her, 
holding their breath. They saw a shadow 
dash across her eager face and a tremor 
shake her body, but there was neither 
shadow nor trembling in her voice when 
she answered, “Oh, never that! Never as 


At midnight Trumper lay propped ir 
bed, still holding the phone through whicl 
he had just talked to his wife, a mile a 
thousand miles— away 

“You all right, Janet?” 

“Fine, thanks, Trumper; but so sleepy 

He set down the instrument, switched 
off the light, and sank back on the pillows, 
but did not go to sleep. What is man? he 
mused instead. Is hea cogw hee lor a whole 
engine? Is he fuel or furnace? Does he eat 
or is he eaten? Is he stationary, centrifugal 
or progressive? If he moves, does he ru 
on a track, or as a chicken crosses the 
road? Whither if anywhere and 


he going 
what can he do about it 
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SHORT TURNS AND ENCORES 
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| HE Consolidation Coal Co., Inc., 
congratulates the Railroads of 
the United States upon their splen- 
did service to the public in the past 
twelve months. 
In 1923, the railroads transported 
‘nearly 50,000,000 carloads of freight, 
excelling by 5,000,000 carloads the 
banner year of 1920. 
The railroads put into service last 
3,750 new locomotives and 
200,000 new freight cars, the second 
greatest number of locomotives and 
the greatest number of freight cars 
put in service in any year since 
1907. 


year 


This new equipment, backed by 
higher standards of efficiency, made 
1923's of railroad 
possible. 
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BULLETIN CORRECTION 
BOSTON, Feb. 31.--Editors: In tea- 
party raid, please eliminate reference to 
Ku Klux Klan. NOT VERIFIED AND 
DANGEROUS. 
The Quickest Service ed 


10 
BULLETIN 

GARDEN OF EDEN, Feb. 31 BY 
THE QUICKEST SERVICE LEAD 
ALL). William Cain, brother of Abel, and 
son of Henry P. Adam and Mrs, Elizabeth 
Eve, widely known in local social life, 
was arrested near here today on a charge of 
murdering his brother. Police are afraid 
they will be unable to cope with the situa- 
tion should a general uprising occur at- 


| tempting to lynch the prisoner. 


Cain, the police declare, denied all know]- 
edge of the crime. According to the officers, 
he asked this question, ‘‘Am I my brother’s 
keeper?” 

30 
FLASH 
PRESIDENT 


ASSASSI- 


LINCOLN 
0 


NINEVEH, Feb. 31.—(BY THE 
QUICKEST SERVICE). William H. Jo- 
nah, widely known evangelist, has mys- 
teriously disappeared, after having left a 
distant city for Nineveh to open a revival 
service. Friends express fear that he has 
met with foul play 


s0 


LUXOR, Egypt, Feb. 31 
kill it 


King Julius 
0 


KOS BULLETIN 

FORD'S THEATER, Washington, Feb 
31 BY THE QUICKEST SERVICE 
President Abraham Lincoln was shot and 
almost instantly killed while attending 
Ford's Theater tonight, by Wilkes Booth, 
an actor, who shot from the stage during 
the drama. The assassin made good his 


March 15,1924 


escape, but police posses have taken up pur- 
suit and his capture is imminently expected 


ROME, Feb. 31 


APPOMATTOX COURT HOUSE, Feb 
31.—The treaty of peace between the Con 
federate States of America and the United 
States was signed here today by Generals 
Robert E. Lee, representing the South, and 
Ulysses S. Grant, representing the North 


30) 
BULLETIN 
NINEVEH, Feb. 31 LEAD JONAH 
BY THE QUICKEST SERVICE). A 
wireless message to the REAL NEWS 
stated that William H. Jonah, widely 
known evangelist, who has been missing for 
several days, had set sail aboard a vessel 
bound for a foreign port. After two days’ 
sailing a great storm arose, and because of 
superstition among the crew Jonah was 
thrown overboard. A huge whale imme- 
diately devoured him, but later threw him 
out upon ashore. The minister is said to be 
on his way to this city. 


40) 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 31.—A wireless 
message picked up here at the Arlington 
station from Mars says that a sudden drop 
in the temperature there has caused a heavy 
An appeal for help was also 
contained in the message and government 
officials are preparing fast air vessels to take 
provisions and clothes to the distant planet 


1. R. Bird 


loss to crops 


A Daymare 
TVHE Special Feature Writer sat slumped 
down in a big chair in the outer ante 
room to the waiting room of the private of 
fices of the Captain of Industry He had 


Continued on Page 89 
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15,000 acres of 


fertile tobacco land 


are required to grow the 
leaf that goes into White 
Owl, so great has become 
the daily demand of 
American smokers for this 
truly remarkable cigar 
—the greatest value, by 
long odds, you can buy. 


2 for 155 


Package of 10 for75¢ 


- nothing satisfies like ” 
Bane food cigar QO Gararok Gpor Ce Mational Sand 














































the reporter “On Just the 


he Managed to answer ir 























never dare go back to the office witl 





Continued from Page 86 

een there some time, and the soft lights and 
warm he avy air were causing a delicious feel- 
ng of drowsiness to steal over him. 

With a start he realized that the Great 
Man himself was standing before him. He 
had expected to run the usual gantlet of 
ecretaries before obtaining his interview, 
but he covered his surprise and struggled 


t 


I to his feet 


irriedly 
“How do you do, sir?”’ he started his reg- 
ularformula. ‘‘I’msorry to bother you, but 
my magazine, The He-Man Monthly, is 
ery anxious for me to obtain from you a 
tory of your life, if you can spare me a few 
moments 


“Gladly,” replied the other, le ading the 


way to his sanctum. ‘“‘No trouble at all 
Sitdown. Havea cigar. Take all the time 
yuu need. What do you want first?” 


Such a reception was almost too much for 





‘Your early struggles on the 
iy to start + 

‘Well,”’ said the host 
1 didn’t start on 





“as a matter of fact 
a farm, and I didn’t have 
Father did have a big 


truggles 


place on Long Island, but we were only 
there in the summer We always came up 


» the town house for the winter season, ex 
t abroad.’ 

‘But surely,”’ urged the interviewer 
irely your family lost all their money, 


i+ 





da yt id to sell those houses, and you 

eretl i penniless 0 n your own resources 
ar friendly city with your own way to 
ike 

The older man shook his head “Not 
te thet 


did lose 


, but the 


he replied ‘Father 


me money once on a horse race 


winner was later disqualified, so he won 
after all. No, the old man was pretty 


icky, though he died comparatively 
lV egg 

At least he cut you off 
’t he?”’ pleaded the 


n his will, thor igh, 
“reporter ‘They 


all do, and the son then has to work his way 


lege sane he attains a hon 
oth hi tudies and athleti 
ot me,” the Industrial Giant ar 


d Father left a very large trust fund 


ay my college expenses, but even so | 
W fired in the middle of my sophomore 
year. By this time my mother had married 


stepfather settled a yearly 


0 I should have 


igain, and my 
ome of $200,000 on me, 


worried 


Th writer was on the verge of breakin, 
‘ } ‘ 
t 


errible he groaned 





tory. O} ir,” he grasped at the last 






































Father 


straw,‘‘please say that you built this busi 


1ess yourself, that you started it in a littl 


shed, and worked at it day and night 


And now you're 


always at your desk at 


eight in the morning and seldom get away 


b 


efore six at night; isn’t that so? And the 


whole organization is like one big family, 


thanks to you, 


rT 


the other 


though you're really too 
1odest to admit it xs 

Hold on there, young man,” interrupted 
“You've got it all wrong. I got 


into this business as an exe utive through 
family connections and influence. I don’t 
know anything about it, so I’ve hired 
men who tell me they do; my ide a is to get 
as much out of it as I can, and do as littl 
work as possible. I am really only in the 


office to sign checks to myself, and attend 


dir 


] 
il 


ectors’ meetir gs to get the fee, but I be 
eve our employes are here every day from 


eight to six. I am certain they would be 


d 


a 
h 
d 
h 


ismissed if they weren't. I 

‘**Pardon me,” said a female voice at the 
‘porte r’s elbow, and he looked up to find 

: , ; 

secretarial young lady standing before 
im. Strange enough, he seemed to be sud 
enly back in the waiting room. ‘You'll 
ave to call again,” aid the ecretary 


‘The boss is in conference 


W 


Rubbing his eyes, the reporter walked to 
ards the elevator 
‘Thank heaven,” he sighed in relief, “‘it 


asonlyadream!”” A.C, M.Azoy, Ji 
Good Medicine 
st leaned on | munte 


Tae druggi i 1 his counter rai 
4s ] strolled in with a letter to mail 


ind a small, pale boy of a puny build 

Came in to have a prescription filled 

{nd the druggi t frou ned a wise, wise frown 

1s he clinked mysterious vials down 

{nd mixed queer things in a graded cup 

And funneled the small boy's botile up 

{nd e labeled the bottle and corked and 
upped if 

ind t ook white p aper and neatly wrapped i 

And made it fast with a rubber band; 

Then inder the counter he thr fone hand 

Into a drawer t 


And brought outa fist 


hat we open handy 





Comfits and peppermiy white 
{nd he shoved the lot at the boy and said 


With a growl and a scowl both fierce and fell 


If you don't eat those you wor get well 


And the mall boy grinned for the mall 


hoy kneu 
What the druggist me ] n? 
As I bought my pand ee 
ind I’n that tl » bow oot? 
irthur G n 























“If They'd Had Radio Sets When I Was a Boy I Might Not Have Had 


These Saddlerock Ears!"’ 
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INSTANT ON 


Dust-and -Valve Cap 


mE 


On or Off in § Seconds 





0 Simple and So Easy 


Many of the 
leading car 
manutacturers 
specily these 
caps as stand 
ard on their 
tire equip 
ment Look 
for Instant-ons 
on the valve 
stems of your 


fires 


v 


Dill Standard 
lire Valve In 
sides. One of 
the many stand- 


ard Dill parts 


with Instant-ons 


Inflating your tires can be a mean, 
irritating job. With the old-fash- 
ioned dust cap you must turn—and 
turn—and turn. You must remove 
the valve cap, too, and place it care- 
fully where it won't be lost. 


Instantson is dust cap and valve 
cap combined. It comes off or goes 
on in a jiffy. A little twist—a 
straight pull or push—another 
turn. That’s all there is to it. No 
pliers needed either to loosen or 
tighten. You never saw anything 
so simple—or so convenient. 


Many car manufacturers provide 
ahaamens as standard ‘equip- 
ment. If your car isn’t already 
equipped, you can get a set from 
any good dealer. Five in a box— 


$1.00 G2. 


By mail, postpaid, if your dealer cannot supply 
THE DILL MANUFACTURING CO., Clevelan a 


Manufactured in Cana 


facturing ¢ i¢ rda t 
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Theres fun in 


making tobacco that 


brings such letters 


The one below is from a 
seventeen-year veteran 
of the pipe 
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AIND WEST IS WEST 


Doctor Gade, head of the International 
Norsemen’s Association, told me that Nor- 
wegians frequently came to him for sug- 
gestions as to how emigration to America 
could be stopped, and that he always told 
them that if they would give the Norwegian 
people better conditions than existed in 
America it would stop instantly; otherwise 
it wouldn’t stop at al 

But in Norwegian communes in which 
there is insufficient work for the inhabitants 
there is a well-concealed and not very wide 
spread movement to give or to loan enough 
money to those who are out of work to er 
able them to go to South America or the 
United States. The communes figure that 
the expense of sending these people away is 
less than supporting them at home for an 
indefinite period; and when they loan it 
stead of give the money, they almost inva 
riably get it back. 

Usually the persons who are out of work 
are the least capable, the least resourceful 
and the least aggressive of all the workers 
in the communes; for if they were not, they 
would go elsewhere of their own accord, or 
would be supplied with work by the com 
munes themselves. Information as to this 
practice of sending out-of-work citizens to 
foreign countries — especially as to sending 
them to America— is difficult to get, for it 
is generally known that the practice would 
not arouse any keen enthusiasm in Amer 
ica. That it exists there is no doubt. 


Norwegian Carpenters 


Norwegian immigration conforms in 
nearly every way, so far as is known, to the 
usual definitions of desirable immigration 
No immigration is desirable, however, that 
Most of the Norwegian im 
migration probably is 30 long as 
there is a need for immigrants in America, 
which will have a population of 200,000,000 
souls within the lifetime of many people 
now living —and almost anyone capable of 
genuine cerebration would have no hesita 
tion in saying that any with a 
population of 200,000,000 pe ple , or witha 
population of much kk should be able to 
supply her own needs of man power with 
out importing 500,000 foreigner very year 

At present the Norwegian immigrant } 
the one who decides the ol immigrant 
that America shall receive from Norway 
The rumor had swept through the towns of 
Southern Norway during 1928 that carpen 
ters were greatly needed in America and 


isn’t needed 
needed 


eoutr try 


type 


Continued from Page 13 


that they were earning large sums of money. 
Consequently an overwhelming number of 
Norwegians who claimed to be carpenters 
but who may not have been very good car- 
penters-—-were demanding visas from the 
American consul. 

Instead of such a haphazard proceeding, 
which might conceivably result in America 
getting 5000 Norwegian carpenters when 
needed 2000 Norwegian lumbermen 
and 2000 Norwegian farmers and 1000 Nor- 
wegian carpenters, there is no reason in the 
world why the wisdom of the Congress of 
the United States shouldn’t be sufficiently 
great to set up some responsible and re- 
liable agency to d termine the sort of im- 
migrants that Anerica needs, and to see 
that she gets what she wants, instead of 
getting the first people that the nations of 
Kurope want to give her 

The Norwegian Government and the 
Norwegian people, like every other Euro 
pean government and people, are interested 
in the effect that emigration to America is 
going to have on the country from which 
the emigrants go, and they are interested 
in nothing else. No European cares a snap 
of his fingers for the result of emigration on 
America 

Under the 3 per cent law, Nor 
wegians are permitted to enter America 
each year. The quota was entirely used up 
during the year ending June 30, 1923; and 
if the new quota law is figured on a naturali 
zation basis or on the 1890 census, the Nor- 
wegian quota will probably be increased 

In spite of the fact that Norwegian im- 
migrants are among the most desirable that 
are now coming to America, Norway has 
plenty of bootleggers, plenty of lawbreak 
ers, plenty of hard drinkers and plenty of 
incompetent workmen scattered among her 
God-fearing and hard-working population 
America can easily get along with a mini 
mum of these people; but her only means 
of protection against them is a law that will 
permit her to select only the immigrants 
that she ought to have 

When one steams from Norway down to 
Scotland, where Norwegians and Danes, 
more than 1000 years ago, planted colonies 
which so greatly influenced the physique 
and general characteristics of the Scotch 
people, he finds a desire on the part of the 
Scotch to emigrate to America that has not 
been equaled for many years. The quota 
for Great Britain under the 3 per cent law 
is some 77,000; and the Scotch craving for 
American was during 


\ 
sne 


12.202 


residences so great 


1923 that Scotland, if permitted to do so 
could have more than filled the entire 
British quota by herself 

The emigrant lines in the American con- 
sulates in Scotland are as long as were the 
lines in many of the Eastern and Souther 
European countries before the per cer 
law went into effect. Between 200 and 275 
emigrants pass through the American cor 
sulate in Glasgow each day; and Americar 
consular officers in Scotlan: [ 
there were no limit on the 
allowed to go to America 
from Scotland would be 
it is 

No country in Europe, with t] 
exception of Sweden, is 
percentage of desirable 
America as is Scotland. 
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A Group of Scotch Emigrants en Route to America 
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lf you have an old fashioned 
heating plant you can save 
coal this year and every year 
by installing the right size and 
kind of IDEAL Boiler. 

All you need to remember 
are these good words: 












BOILERS 


COAL ’ ww) - , GAS 


and RADIATORS 


save fuel 









AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 
Your Heating Contractor is our Distributor 
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The microscope shows 


why walls and woodwork 
painted with Barreled Sunlight 
can be washed like tile 


N each of the circles at the right is 
ie photograph of freshly painted 
white paint. Your naked eye would 
‘ee little between them. 
Notice the contrast the microscope 
reveals! 


difference 


This difference explains why ordi 
nary flat finish white paint collects 
dust and dirt so readily and is so hard 
to clean—and why Barreled Sunlight 
is being used in thousands of homes 
today. 

The surface of Barreled Sun- 
light 1s so smooth that even the 
finest particles of dirt cannot sink 
in—so smooth that you can wash 
it as easily as white tile. Even 
after years of service Barreled Sun 
light can be kept white and spotless. 

Barreled Sunlight means easier 
house-cleaning. It means woodwork 
that keeps its lustrous whiteness, in 
spite of dust and smudgy fingers. It 


ied -” 

ind woodwork 
tchen Barreled 
; th ideal 


means bathrooms 
washable as though tiled throughout. 


spread 
country. It is ideal not only in homes 
but in hotels and apartment houses 
and in 
teriors of every type. 


any color. 
throughout the country If your dealer 
cannot supply you, write to us 


8 DUDLEY S171 


and kitchens as 


No wonder the use of this paint has 
so rapidly throughout the 


business and industrial in- 


Barreled Sunlight costs less than 


enamel, is easier to apply, and re- 
quires fewer coats. 
erally 
painted light surface. 
than 
Barreled 


One coat is gen- 
over a _ previously 
Where more 
coat is necessary use 
Sunlight Undercoat first. 


Barreled Sunlight comes ready mixed in 


sufficient 


one 


cans from half-pint to five-gallon size and 
in barrels and half-barrels 


Can be tinted 
It is sold at leading paint stores 


U. S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO. 
Factory and Main Offices 
PROVIDENCE, R. I 

New York 350 Madison Ave 
Chicago—659 Washington Blvd 
San Francisco—38 O'Farrell St 

St. John, N. B., Canada 

Toronto, Ont 54 Colborne St 
Winnipeg, Man.—121 Charlotte St 


Distributors tn all principal citie 
Dealer 


oft 


everywhere 


Barreled Sunlight 
makes bathroom walls 
as washable as tile 
woodwork everywhere 
that can be kept white 
and spotless 
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ORDINARY FLAT FINISH WHITE PAINT 


This photograph was taken through a powerful microscope 
It shows clearly why ordinary flat finish white paint collect 


dirt so readily Its surface is not really smooth but actually 


rough and porous 


BARRELED SUNLIGHT 


This photograph, taken under exactly the same conditions, 
shows Barreled Sunlight magnified to the same high degree 

Notice the astonishing contrast. The smooth, even finish 
of Barreled Sunlight resists dirt and can be washed like tile 


6 things to know about Barreled Sunlight 


1. Washes like tile 

2. Easy to apply 

3. Costs less than enamel 
4. Requires fewer coats 

5. Can be tinted any color 


6. Guaranteed to remain white longer 
than any gloss paint or enamel, 
domestic or foreign 


Sunlight 
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Continued from Page 90) as high as four shillings sixpence an hour, but 
the dollar may most conveniently be chased. you certainly have to work. It is much easier in 
This goes for authors, actors, lecturers and the shipyard; of course, less wages. As regard 
noblemen, as well as for skilled and un- i®% Clothes they wear here much about the 
skilled laborers same as at home. For the now sun mer you will 
a wel 5 : . require very light underwear; as for me I don’t 
If one listens to British officials, one use any at all, for the heat is terrible. 


learns that the sudden jump in emigration 

from Scotland and England to America is Said another letter, from a Scotchman 
i entirely due to the enormous amount of who had lived in California for only a short 
unemployment that now exists in Great time, but who had evidently absorbed a 
Britain, upwards of 1,500,000 men being fair amount of the atmosphere of ‘God's 
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out of work. own country”’: 

There are large numbers of jobless per- It is better for Sandy and yourself to come 
sons among the Scotch emigrants to Amer- here first and get settled, then to make plans 
ica; but there are even larger numbers of for Mother, Father, Alison, Meg, Jennie and 

| emigrants who leave good positions to emi family to come here. . . . The California 
Y grate, American consulates in Scotland Climate, I have no hesitation in saying, will give 
have encountered something entirely new !#@ther and mother a new lease of life. i 





ought to be able to get at least $125 a month 
The rents on the Pacific Coast are high, at least 
$50-$60 a month for furnished apartments, uy 


in British passports during the past year, 
and that is passports stamped, “‘ To be sur 




















rendered to British consul on arrival; holder to $100. It is common custom among workin, 
intends to become an American citizen.” classes here to buy a lot of ground and build 

Investigation almost invariably shows your house or else buy a house and lot outright 
that the holder of such a passport —and the We sees to _ een aekee it i will cost any P x ~ 
ame thing is true of most Scotchmen who —- e tron ew - POUUY. “s Ss NOt — essary OOon wij Sion COO) 
are traveling to America now—is ina state [°° Pul.cown the money ail at once, but about i } 
that he describes as “fed up with condi one-third of the total amount, and pay the bal |, 

| that he describes “ed up with cond Sree om tine payments oriaatinens er HA AAGNAVOX 

lions len one steps into the Glasgow — cent interest A wise investment can be made ) 

msulate and asks different men in the long n this way, and your house and lot will appre - . vadio 
ine waiting lor visas why they are leaving ciate in value if you have chosen the right local Reproducers and . {mplifiers 
Scotland, one almost invariably receives ity. A very large number of the people ow: 
the same answer. They are fed up, fed up, ‘#e!r own homes in California, and it is the Reproducers 
fed up : wisest thing to do, The real-estate agents of ' , . 

/ . . Los Angeles and vicinity are both famed and | t $50.00 
J A typical example was a mechanical er notorious all the world over. . . . Everyone . i 
gineer, thirty-eight years old. Did he know of you will enjoy the climate here after that of i ' 35.00 
any other men who wanted to go to Amer- Scotland . . . though you ean tire even of i M . 
ica? Aye, he knew any amount of’em. He continual good weather. Don’t forget that 
was fed up. They were all fed up. They hard work and a determination to succeed are mi . 35.00 
took you out and made you fight, and then ist as necessary here iywhere else Hard at A Combination Sets 
‘ : vork and a cheery disposition will bring their " na 

they brought you back and gave you noth- |) Pressed ||| MIR Reg 
ing at all : 59.00 

This man had a good job as foreman of > 


. . . . fo) “er we 
lorty-five mer He was paid the equivalent An Ever -Widening Circle k, - 





twenty-six dollars a week, out of whic! A letter from a girl in Detroit to her ; a 
he had to pay ten dollars for a room and a s him that there is plent of | Power Amplifiers 
tcher He was just plain fed up te : : | \ i atiaieeail 
; » wrote { 
Che feeding-up on the part of many other k 
’ Scotchmen was apparently due to hig! e here dor wa ich Those . 
taxes them, or sit the veranda I ¢ LD 
Out of every twenty shillings that they r hammoct nd ; " 
. : , . . h themselv or ye P WAVOX 
earn, they must pay five and a half shilling it ar 7 , i é AG 
A A ! eal eople Vv ittal | t 
taxes—a percentage that 1s almost guar +} 4 } . “igs \ , 1 ‘ 
t ‘ it vorking cla have 5 a RTA 
teed to give one that fed-up leeling ther : — CC ————— 
OIG or ex 


¥ ; 4 Scot in Hoboken writes to his brother 
Letters From America ( ) i iis b ‘ 
Just received your letter Sorry to hear 
Still, a great many of those who go are _ things are so bad in Scotland; in fact Iam very 


| more, living almost entirely on ghe very strongly advise father, Robbie and you to mak The blustery, rainy days filled 
































} , é 1) tract rth de 
} small dole that the government allows to 
those who are out of work. The stories \ fond husband who has been in America . ¢ : ‘ ™ ‘ . ‘ 
s tht come back to Scotland from these men only a few weeks writes with joyous entertainment 
have proved highly inflammatory to those ; ’ e S C « 
| the left behind. Men who have beer an as Just Pat tines In answer to 
{ y lett beni A 1 wh < ir kind and welcome letter. Glad to see by it : . 11 7 
lrawing barely enoug!} money to keep body that tare in the best of health as this leave | } | 4 hit tagged, wish “winter woul hurry ul 
} ‘ ind soul together-—-lrom eight to ten shu e in the Pink Well, Nellie, I am enclosing ; 
i . ngs a week, say, or about two dollars anda __ twelve mony with this — and I have and end”? If so, you haven't yet joined the great 
alf—sell their scanty possessions, borrow cleaned my Mother what I owe her your 
a little nom and go to America with just passact so I will be abl o-~ ot Willi Iraternity of Magnavo owners, for every Magnavo 
enough money to pay the r head taxes and, ameron are working he ide me, but have ter owner commands the best of radio entertainment at 
ive for about two weeks. Instantly they , ngs a week ke an ene. Sheer tad 4 : 
f get positions, and within two months’ time my name to get a job, but don’t say anything all ho Irs 1n his OW] home. 
A | they send back to Seotland for their wives Nellie, I will send you something extra next 
and children eek and you can go down to Murtrie’s the . taal . 
{ Early in the summer of 1923 there were Jeweller in the cage tg ee — rOr CNAMPle add the Magnav (LombDination Set 
) her of nlasterers and } <lavers he ono more trom your loving isband, 4 : : 
| claauanh te cane trom Giamew They NED A | R 1 Hiustrated to your recelvin et and you 
| hadn't had work for ten months, and they Consular officers in Scotland declare that can repre duce, with perfect « larit nd larm of tone 
felt low enough, as the saying goes, to walk there are two divis s to be made among . . 
inder an upright piano with a silk hat or the Scotch emigrants to America, thougl those distant stations vou have alwa wanted to hear 
4 4 contractor met the boat on which they — they say that a large percentage of the en 
\ sailed and hired forty of them at hig! grants that are now going are desirable ad Combining a Maenavo Reproducet ind Power 
wages. When the news came back to Glas ditions to any country. The first division is i 
, yow—and it came back by the next boat between the agricultural worker from the Amplifier Im one compact unit, the \1-R vreatly en 
there was such a rush on the Americar North of Scotland and the mechanics and , | 1 
Consulate that it presented the appearance laborers from the southern cities. The lat hances the usefulne OT any good recs r set 
of a bank in the act of busting. ter, say the consular officers, are far below 
| The letters that pour back to Scotland the former in physique and general ex Maen Product { — 
from those who have been in America for  cellence. ‘ = “ : “ Ut u 
only a few wee or a few months are more Che second division is between those w} radwo st F 1! \\ te ft 7 
| exciting to the Scotch mind than are the pay their own fares to America and those A 4 ; R ( f 
| idvertisements of winter resorts to snow- whose fares are paid to America by friend : vi tt ( t 
bound Northerners. They are passed from or relatives. During the period of depre 
and to hand; and their general tenor is sion in Scotland there has been an earnest THE MAGNAVOX CO., Oakland, California 
] such that any Scotchman, after reading effort to keep the better men employed ‘ 4 : : 
} any three letters from Scotchmen in Amer naturally. New York Office: 370 Seventh Avenuc 
f ica, feels that he would be guilty of throw- Consequently those who have work and Per Electric I { 
ing away money if he failed to make the can raise enough money to pay their pas 
} journey himself. sage to America are usually more desirable 


Every person in the emigrant lines at the in many ways than those who are out of 
American Consulates in Scotch cities will work and have to be assisted. 
] 





(AGNAVOX 
Radio 


gladly produce letters from his friends and Immigration is a type of endless chair 

relatives if given half a chance. One of One man goes and writes back to his rela 

these letters from America read: tives and friends; and they go, and write 
back to their relatives and frien¢ and so 





As far as work is concerned, there are plenty 


or The circle is a constantly widening 
f it here at present. I started work in a ship t 


yard the second day I was here. Of course, one; and nobody can tell when ut D vieoay 
there isn’t as much work on the shipbuilding spread, in Scotland, to the slums of Glas 
ne as what there are on the House line. If you OW and Edinburgh and begin to draw 
an do anything on the House work they make their inhabitants to America by the tens of 
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l'ype 600 is built by the makers of 


world-famous Bosch Vagneto / 


It's a big, dependab/e water proof igni- 
4 / Ss 
fiom system for Fords te ith automati 


Spark advance and many new features. 


, , 

It produces intense, per fe tly-timed 

sparks that make Fords start easily, run 

meothly, develop more pep and power. 
keeps plugs clean, eliminates timer 


(Oles, Stops bucking and saves 


§ and repairs, 


se Type 600 Tonition on 
with battery or without. 
) 
2000 Bosch Repr sentatives 


ealers everyt here. 


get VOur money back if 


not entirely satished 
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thousands. In all probability the new im- 
migration law that must be enacted to re- 
place the 3 per cent law, which expires in 
June, 1924, will allow greater numbers of 
immigrants to enter America from North- 
western Europe than can now enter, and 
will cut down the numbers entitled to enter 
from Southeastern Europe. Such a change 
would be regarded with almost universal 
favor as long as conditions remain as they 
are 

But if Great Britain were to have a quota 
of 150,000 or 160,000 instead of the 77,000 
which she now has, and if the slum dwellers 
of Glasgow and London and other British 
cities began to pour in by the thousands, 
the outlook wouldn't be so rosy 

It is among the Glasgow slum dwellers 
that one finds the bulk of the communists 
that have made Glasgow notorious through- 
out Great Britain; and it was among them 
that the celebrated red Sunday Schools 
flourished, teaching communist songs, prin- 
ciples, patter and balderdash to the rising 
generation. They are an excessively hard 
lot—-very like the playful workers in the 
Belfast shipbuilding plants that used to 
toss white-hot rivets down on the decks of 
crowded excursion steamers as they steamed 
down Belfast lough. Their standard of in- 
telligence is low, and their love of country 
is about as well developed as the rudimen 
tary toe of a modern horse 


Canada's First Pick 


Two Glasgow consular officers went with 
me out to a desolate, graystone Glasgow 
suburb to hear a socialist speaker exhort the 
hard-boiled gentry of that locality to throw 
down the government, remove all wealtl 
from those that possess it and make the 
country fit to live in. The speaker was a 
clergyman of sorts, who dropped his h’s as 
profusely and regularly as though he were 
a seeding machine engaged in sowing the 
world’s largest h crop. His audience was 
a typical Scotch-Irish-British slum audi 
ence—numb, apathetic, sullen, colorless 
men; undersized, undernourished, buck- 
toothed; hating themselves and everyone 
else. The speaker rebuked the British Em 
pire bitterly for the interest it had dis 
played in pictures of the newly arrived child 
of Princess Mary and Lord Lascelles 

“W'y,” he asked  ferociously--‘‘w’y 
should you want to see wot the child looked 
like? Anybody could tell by looking at ’is 
father and mother that ’e wouldn't look 
like much!” 

All those in power, he assured his audi 
ence, were exploiting the laboring man for 
their own vile ends. All persons with 
money had stolen it from the workingman, 
to whom it rightfully belonged. He urged 
and implored his hearers to awake from 
their lethargy, overthrow by violence those 
who governed them so wretchedly and set 
up their own representatives in their stead 
to insure prosperity and happiness forever 
after. 

His hearers, mentally dwarfed from gen- 
erations of bad food, bad living conditions 
and too much beer, had heard buncombe of 
this sort so many times that they believed 
it. And there is plenty of this sort of talk 
to hear in Glasgow, where it is notorious 
that any good talker can get more money 
by speaking for the communists than he 
can by working at his trade. 

It is worth noting that these Scotch slum 
dwellers, who are not yet emigrating to 
America, but who might start doing so at 
any moment, are in one respect superior to 
the slum dwellers of Southern and Eastern 
Europe, who are coming to America by 
thousands every year, and.who came to 
America by millions before the war. They 
speak English, and consequently can be 
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more easily approached and regulated. [ 
other respects they form the lowest stratum 
of British life, and no country can afford to 
make itself the dumping ground for the 
worst and lowest class from any othe 
country 

In Antwerp I talked with a representa- 
tive of the United States Public Healt! 
Service who, by a special arrangement, ex 
amines European emigrants going to bot! 
the United States and to Canada. The 
difference between them, he said, made him 
ill. Canada chcoses the immigrants that 
she wants; the United States takes any 
body that comes Consequently Canada 
gets good, husky, upstanding people; while 
the United States gets the runts and tl 
culls 

“Those who go to America,’’ said 
doctor, ‘are all right from a strict quarar 
tine viewpoint, because a public-health offi 
cer has only the right to stop emigrants that 
have yellow fever, leprosy or similar di 
eases. He hasn't even the legal right t 
stop an emigrant with trachoma 

‘But from the immigration standpoint 
most of the emigrants to America are very 
bad because of their countless years of rot 
ten living conditions. Not a man in Cor 
gress would buy the scrubbiest bull « 
shoat if he wanted to breed farm stocl 
and yet, by their failure to select only the 
immigrants that America needs, they ar 
letting in the scrubbiest man material f 
Central Europe to assist in perpe 
the American people.” 

The first persons to recognize the generi 
excellence of Scotch emigrants to Ameri 
are the American consular off 
land, and yet they are the first 
insist that America ought to sele« 
sort of immigrants that she needs 
the best among those who offer them 


for selection 


What Our Consuls Say 


“‘America,”’ they say, “‘is the refuge home 
for Kuropeans who can’t make enoug! 
money in Europe. Since everyone that goe 
is going for the purpose of taking something 
from America, America should impose the 
terms 

**She should take what she needs If she 
needs 500 carpenters, let her take 4 
penters, and let her be sure that she 
500 good carpenters. It will mean 
consulates must have larger staffs, and that 
there will be more work to do; but we're 
willing to do the work.” 

It is only by means of such selection that 
America can guard herself against the slum 
dwellers of Europe; agair I humar 
scrubs and runts and culls that will other 
wise have a part in future generations of 
Americans; against the incompetent, unre 
liable, unintelligent masses, wholly igno 
rant of American ideals, of the Americar 
spirit. 

If the Senate and the House Immigratior 
Committees will bring in the consular offi 
cers from the chief immigration points ir 
Europe they will quickly get some valuable 
and unprejudiced information as to the sort 
of permanent and workable immigratior 
law that America ought to have. These 
consular officers aren’t theorists Imm 
grants have been pouring past them by the 
hundreds every day for three years. They 
know what ought to be done and what car 
be done and how to do it. If the Senat 
and the House Immigration Committees 
were to call in these spec ialists, the y would 
find them in favor of having the United 
States find out exactly what sort of immi 
grants she needs, and then taking what she 
needs through the agency of the consuls, 
within certain definite limits to be set by 
Congress, E 
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Do you spend days (or weeks) frantically 
searching for the simple figure facts that 
you need for your Income Tax Return? 
And when the Return is finally finished, 
do you worry about its accuracy and 
the unsatisfactory condition of your 
business ? 


Thousands of progressive business men 
have forever banished the Income Tax 
nightmare by installing the Burroughs 
Simplified Accounting Plan. ‘‘Now,”’ 
says Reed and Lewis, retail merchants 
of Starkville, Miss., ‘‘ making up an In 


come Tax Report is merely a matter of 


copying the balances from the proper 
accounts. The figure information is 
always there and always correct.” 


But what is even more important—this 
plan also gives, in a simple way, the 
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,/ Figures \ua 
Bigger | 


figures that build business and increase 
profits. E. P. Gearin & Co., commission 
merchants of Providence, R. I., say: 
“With the Burroughs Simplified Ac 
counting Plan our lady bookkeeper is 
enabled to copy the Income Tax Report 
from her permanently balanced records 
in a few minutes,—and we are able to 
get a complete and accurate Profit and 
Loss Statement each month—in a short 
time—which has proved invaluable as a 
guide in the conduct of our business.” 
You can enjoy the same simple method 
of getting your Income Tax figures— 
and at the same time have available, 
instantly, every day the figures you 
need to build a profitable business. The 
Burroughs Simplified Accounting Plan, 
by providing both, soon pays for itself 
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Income Tax Time a Nightmare? 
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inventions to tell exactly where a vessel is 
located. In this same connection, the radio 
companies have become an important aid 
to navigation at sea 

It is only a few years since we first read of 
the rescue at sea of distressed vessels which 
broadcast their “C Q D” signals, since 
changed to ““SOS8S.”" Nowadays things are 
going on in the air at sea which are ac- 
cepted as a matter of fact, though they are 
even more wonderful than the first deeds of 
rescue 

For instance, a marine hospital in New 
York answers questions by radio giving 
medical aid to officers at sea. Vessels which 
do not carry competent medical aid are 
frequently told over the radio what to do in 
emergencies. A special period has been set 
aside and a special wave length given to the 
marine hospital, so that ships may ask 
questions and get medical advice, 


Radio Helps for Navigators 


The radio compass has been developed to 
such a point that it may ultimately do 
away with much of the cost of maintaining 
lighthouses on the seacoast. There are two 
methods of using the radio compass. In 
fact, there is an interesting contest between 
one school of thought, the Department of 
Commerce, which controls the lighthouse 
service, and the Navy Department. When 
a ship at sea loses its bearings and wants to 
make sure of its position it can appeal to a 
shore station to flash back the information. 
The sending of the radio wave from the 
ship at sea to two shore stations makes two 
sides of atriangle, over which mathematical 
calculations can be made, and the position 
of a ship given. Sometimes the shore sta- 
tions are able to give a quick reply and 
often the ships will shift their position be- 
fore a reply can come. The Department of 
Commerce has another type of radio com- 
pass, which is carried on the ship itself. It 
learns its own position by listening for cer- 
tain radio signals sent out automatically 
from shore twenty-four hours a day. The 
entire seacoast will be lined with these 
automatic sending devices, each of which 
flashes intermittently a certain radio call 
listed in a book. Opposite each call are the 
latitude and longitude of the sending sta 
tion, By receiving signals from two light- 
house stations, a navigator knows instantly, 
by means of the radio compass, the exact 
direction from which they come, and is able 
to plot his position on the chart, 

The possible uses of the radio ray on land 
are by no means exhausted. Here is a sig- 
nificant statement from the London Daily 
Mail: 


On September 8 The Daily Mail published 
the news that the Germans had found a secret 
means of stopping aéroplanes in flight. In no 
fewer than 12 cases French machines on the 
way from Fr to Rumania, carrying pas 
sengers and mails, were compelled by mysteri 
failure ome down on German 


nee 


ous engine to « 
territory 

In every instance the machine was seized and 
the pilot in charge was prevented from ascer 
taining what was the cause of his en 
gine’s stopping 


The news was 


precise 


received with general incredu 
lity, though General Estienne, the creator o 
the French tank service, a few weeks later 
declared that the stoppage of a motor from a 
distance by a wave acting upon the 
magneto was quite realizable in practice and 
would be of enormous military importance. 

The Daily Mail is now able to state that the 
British authorities have been for some time in 
possession of a contrivance, similar to the Ger 
man one, for putting out of action the magnetos 
of aéroplane engines by wireless. Experiments 
have been conducted with this contrivance, and 
it has now been ascertained that by providing 
for the insulation of the magnetos its effect can 
be counteracted 

In the near future, when British aéroplanes 
have been fitted with the insulation, their en- 
gines will be proof against the German ray. 


wireless 


Various stunts have been accomplished 
by the radio which defy the imagination. 
Whether they will have a commercial value 
remains to be seen. No one knows; not 
even the radio companies themselves. 
President Coolidge recently sent forth a 
radio telegraphic wave by touching a key 
on board the Mayflower as it cruised along 
the Potomac. The wave passed to the 
shore and was carried through a telegraph 
line to astation in New Jersey, which broad- 
cast the same wave at such strength as to 
cause a whistle to blow on the steamship 
President Harrison, lying at its dock in San 
Francisco Bay. For ten seconds the whistle 


blew, signaling the departure of the first of 
seven American vessels on a cruise around 
the world. The radio impulse leaped three 
thousand miles, covering the distance in 
less than one-fiftieth of a second. A special 
electrical mechanism connected with the 
ship’s whistle was in tune with the radio 
wave sent out by the President by the 
touching of a key on his yacht. The whole 
process was automatic with the exception 
of a light stroke of the President’s finger on 
the controliing button. The radio impulse 
was sent on what is known as a wave length 
of thirteen thousand six hundred meters. 
When it is considered that all amateur 
broadcasting is done on wave lengths of 
five hundred meters or under, some idea of 
the power used in sending that impulse can 
be gained. The radio wave when received 
on board the President Harrison in San 
Francisco and suitably amplified actuated 
a lever which pulled the ship’s steam whis- 
tle. 

Radio accomplished an even more re- 
markable stunt, so far as long-distance 
communication is concerned, on the night 
of the Dempsey-Firpo fight. More than 
six thousand miles from the ringside in New 
York, people of Argentina listened to a de- 
scription of the fight, blow by blow, almost 
as quickly as the two pugilists delivered 
their punches. The announcer stationed at 
the ringside in New York had a telephone 
in his lap. Each movement of the fighters 
was described over the land-line telephone, 
which was connected with a powerful send 
ing station several miles from the scene of 
the fight. An operator listening over the 
telephone to the story of the fight put it 
into the dot-and-dash language and it was 
flashed instantly through the air and re- 
ceived in Buenos Aires on a wave length of 
seventeen thousand five hundred meters 
There it was broadcast by an announcer 
who spoke the Spanish language, and radio 
fans, not only in Argentina but in Chil 
Paraguay and Uruguay heard the intimate 
details of the fight. It is estimated that 
fifteen were consumed from the 
moment the referee reached his count of 
ten, while Firpo lay on the canvas, until the 
news Was transmitted into the countries in 
South America just mentioned. 

Broadcasting the voice, of course, is the 
most spectacular side of the radio, but it is 
a serious question yet whether it can be 
made to pay for all concerned. At present 
the maintenance of broadcasting stations 
Is financially worth while because it stimu- 
lates the sale of sets. At least five million 
persons are said to be listening in nowadays 
over the radio. America has led the world 
again in this particular phase of the radio 
industry. In Great Britain and France 
there are thousands of receiving sets, but 
the broadcasting stations have not been 
developed to so high a degree of efficiency 
as in the United States. 


seconds 


Merchandising Matters 


International broadcasting depends, to 
some extent, upon agreements between the 
various manufacturing companies, because 
it would not pay a concern in Great Britain 
to establish a broadcasting station for the 
entertainment of people in the United 
States who would buy their sets from 
American companies. The British, on the 
other hand, may find it profitable commer- 
cially to establish broadcasting stations so 
as to reach other parts of Europe, in which 
case, of course, the United States would 
listen in without charge. Already the peo- 
ple in Europe are listenirg in to concerts 
broadcast from American stations. 

Thus far the sale of radio sets has 
provided a solution in the United States for 
the ultimate maintenance of broadcasting 
stations; there is no way by which the 
manufacturer can exact from the purchaser 
a fee to meet the expense of broadcasting. 
In Great Britain a license is required from 
every receiving station, and the govern- 
ment can collect a tax, and might even 
undertake broadcasting out of the funds 
received. Such a scheme would be difficult 
of administration in the United States, and 
to date nobody in the radio business has 
found an answer to the question of who 
will pay for the broadcasting when once 
radio sets are distributed to the saturation 
point. 

There are, of course, those who believe 
that the saturation point will not be reached 
for many years to come and that there is no 
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use worrying about the expense of broad 
casting so long as radio sets are being sold 
Certain tendencies, however, are wort! 
noting. At first, newspapers jumped at the 
opportunity of establishing broadcasting 
stations. They found them expensive to 
operate and except for indirect advertising 
no concrete gains in income could be de- 
tected. Whereas two years ago there wert 
more than one thousand broadcasting sta- 
tions in the United States under licenss 
there are today less than five hundred active 
stations. David Sarnoff, vice president and 
general manager of the Radio Corporation 
of America, has been making speeches pre 
dicting that some day there will be a half 
dozen big broadcasting stations in the 
United States which will be connected by 
land lines with every auditorium or studio 
where talent is located. Out of the funds 
received from an appeal over the radio for 
volunteer subscriptions, a huge sum could be 
raised and disbursed by a quasi-government 
agency for the benefit of the radio public. 
When radio was first introduced many 
distinguished singers and actors gave th 
services free, but soon the publishers of 
music began to protest that their copy 
rights were being infringed, as did the mak 
ers of phonograph records who had obtained 
at high cost the exclusive services of cer 
tain singers. In as much as the radio com- 
panies were not ready to compete with the 
high incomes obtained by some of the best 
artists in America, the latter for the most 
part were restrained from using the radio 


Getting on a Sounder Basis 
The building of more broadc:z 
tions will undoubtedly be affected by 
uncertainty over the funds } 
maintain those stations. Certain stations 
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at strategic points on the Pacific Coast and 
the Atlantic undoubtedly will be 
maintained so as to give 
the distance he seeks. Entertainment from 
ships at may even be included, and 
there is a possibility that the erection of a 
broadcasting station in some Europea: 
country by arrangement between Amer 
ican and a foreign company will prove ad 
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the radio receiver 


sea 


an 
vantageous so as to stimulate the sale 
sets in the United States and Canada. 

The radio industry itself is rapidly be 
coming stabilized with reference to the 
manufacture of sets. Most of the improve 
ments being made nowadays are in the di 
rection of economy of upkeep and simplicity 
of operation, as well as selectivity for the 
receiver who wishes to tune out the local 
station and get distance. Attention is being 
given to the designing of the apparatus so 
that it wili not look like a piece of ma 
chinery, but like ornamental furniture in 
the home 

The distribution of radio sets through 
dealers—the problem of selling—has pre 
sented difficulties not unlike those of other 
new products. Distributing arrangements 
have usually been made through electrical 
dealers, but, as has been the case with other 
patented articles, the good and the bad 
have been handled by all sorts of retailers 
The leaders in the radio industry recognize 
the dangers of clumsy merchandising and 
are urging responsible dealers everywhere 
to serve the public in such a way as to en 
able them to distinguish between high- 
zrade and inferior products. 

There have been many wild guesses mad 
as to the effect of radio on other businesses. 
The prediction made at the outset was th 
it would hurt the sale of phonograph records. 
But the best information available is that 
it hasn’t. The phonograph can be turned 
on or off, and affords as much selectivity i: 
artists as the individual wants. Just as tl 
phonograph did not interfere with the sak 
of pianos, so will the radio fail to affect per 
manently the sale of phonographs. 

The newspapers of the country, which at 
first looked with alarm on the development 
of radio as a competitive proposition, are 
no longer apprehensive. The transmissior 
of certain sporting results or the news of 
some big disaster is, of course, more quickly 
accomplished by the radio than by Extras 
But if the truth were known, the American 
newspaper never has made money on Ex- 
tras. The average man sometimes forgets 
that the number of copies sold, especially 
on an Extra, doesn’t add much to the rev- 
enue of a newspaper, because the white 
paper on which the large number of copies 

Continued on Page 101 
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“The critical moment” 








The “FILM of PROTECTION” means — 


) more power when you need it most 














SYN the swirl of city traffic or on the open To get an oil that would lubricate under 
} road there comes that critical moment ideal laboratory conditio1 5 Mu 5 Casy Their 
when you must have more power—ina hurry quest was an oil that would lubricate per 
| Do you get it or not? The answer often fectly under the most severe operating con 
depends upon the oil you use. ditions: one that would offer the vreatest 
i resistance to deadly heat and friction. Ex 
The power that drives your Car®r Is the tre periment followed experiment, test followed 
mendous force of the explosion In the com test until finally the y ol tained, in Veedol. 
; bustion chamber thrusting down on the an oil which forms a “film of protection,” 
piston-head. But between the piston and thin as tissue, smooth as silk, tough as steel 
piston rings and the cylinder walls there is 
1 minute space; a space that must be sealed More power, greater protection 
by a film of oil so that power cannot blow : 
4 past the piston, waste itself and contaminat With its extra resistance to heat and fri The “FILM of PROTECTION” 
1 the oil in the crankcase the n, with its extra strength and tenacity ’ . . 
{ the Veedol “film of protection” forms a thin as tissue, smooth 
f And the oil must hold that piston seal in perfect piston seal. It puts every ounce ol as silk, tough as steel. 
spite of the mighty thrust of the explosion power to work. It means more power whet Her 
n spite of the constant menace of friction you need it most of pe ae 
in spite of the lash of earing, corching heat a ee ee nooth, « 
| Ordinary oil quits under this punishment a “wae C1, apr st ~ pote ker fact t 
[he piston-seal is broken. Power is wasted ay oe a eS eee Veeco! resist ty heat 
the jobd conserving your power ind sat indftrict 
> suarding yo otor | ‘dol Motor 
| Why the “Film of Protection” Resinasiion Guide. P yi : de ys 4 eet “— ; io on - tigps 
\ holds its power-seal you which Veedol oil to use in your cat Veedol - : 
| Skilled Tide Water engineers spent year lide Water Oil Corporation, 11 ' saa 
studying the chemical and physical proper Br Iway, New York; | igo, 3433 S« 
ties of lubricating oil and oil filra Racine Ave.; San Frat +40 | 
: } M 
| Motorists in the Middle Atlantic and New England States can secure 
additional power and protection through the use of Tydol Economy Gasoline : 
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Firestone Service Dealers 
are Your Authorities on 








is already an accepted fact that the Firestone 
Balloon Gum-Dipped Cord is one of the big 
things accomplished in tire building. The public 
and the automotive industry have registered over- 
whelming approval. 

Naturally, motorists who are up-to-date are call- 
ing upon the Firestone Service Dealer for authori- 
tative information about this latest example of 
Firestone pioneering. He is more than a distrib- 
utor of tires; he is a guide to the motoring pub- 
lic — sound, experienced, business-like. 

He is familiar with the facts about the Balloon 
Gum-Dipped Cord ; how it has so materially bet- 
tered riding comfort, satety and car conservation, 
without sacrificing mileage or increasing tuel con- 


sumption. Ask him to explain why the special 
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Firestone gum-dipping process is essential to suc- 
cessful balloon tire construction. He will tell you 
how the thin sidewall is made stronger and more 
Hexible by impregnating every fibre of the cords 
with special rubber compound. 

With Balloon Gum-Dipped Cords the dithculties 
and hazards ot rough roads disappear For these 
great air-cushions easily absorb obstacles and roll 
smoothly over depressions. 

The broad, pliable treads cling to the slipperiest 
road surfac es, giving tar better braking control, 
Skidding or slipping is almost impossible. ‘Traction 
is made far more eftective. 

See the nearest Firestone Service Dealer tor com 
plete information regarding the application of these 


wondertul tires to your cat 


ITS OWN RUBBER— SF nwrtens, 
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J NKLES look their best in Rollins Hosiery—lustrous in color and 
haped to give the trim, smart lines style requires. And in Rolli 
you get long wear. Only choicest yarns are used. With ou 


Harms Not dye, all the living strength of silk, cotton or wool is pre 
ved. Complete your new spring wardrobe with Rollins, made in 
tyles and shades to give the finishing touch to the season’s fashions 1n 
dre And ask your local merchant tor Rollins for all the tamily. 
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Continued from Page 96) 
are printed really costs more than the sale 
price. Though it is true that newspapers 
base their rates for advertising on the 
amount of copies they sell, they are unable 
to adjust their rate overnight so as to get 
more revenue out of an Extra than a normal 
issue. Probably the radio will, to some 
extent, do away with the shouting of an 
Extra, but in that respect most of the news- 
paper publishers themselves will be grate ‘ful 
_ As for the distribution of information, it 
is already apparent from the letters re- 
ceived by the principal broadcasting sta 
tions that persons with receiving sets are 
far more interested in entertainment than 
in information. The misuse of the ag for 
the spread of propaganda is already being 
discussed by the big radio concerns. The 
forthcoming presidential campaign will 
probably see the formulation of a standard 
of ethics on the part of radio broadcasting 
stations so that impartiality between the 
parties may be assured. The real question 
involved in broadcasting of information, 
especially news, is whether the individual 
would rather receive a spoken description 
of the routine news of the day, or whether 
he or she would prefer to glance quickly 
over a large variety of items and select 
what is interesting. The opportunity, more- 
over, of newspapers and periodicals to pre- 
sent photographs is not yet paralleled by 
the radio 


Radio for Advertising Purposes 


There are, of course, a good many theories 
about the possible use of radio for adver- 
tising purposes, and in some few instances 
subtle forms of advertising have been de- 
vised; but here again it is unlikely that any 
of the present channels of advertising will 
be in any way affected, for there will always 
be millions of people who will not care to 
ye troubled by radio devices in their homes, 
and there will always be millions of people 
who would rather listen to jazz than a radio 
description of a manufactured product 
Solicitation for advertising over the radio is 
being carried on by some of the more im- 
portant companies. There has been some 
response 3ut unless enough revenue can 
be obtained to support a broadcasting sta- 
tion the project will not advance very far 
At the moment, the broadcasting experts 
have found necessary to cut down the 
speeches and lectures and increase the 
music. Just where they would get an op- 
portunity to insert advertising is difficult to 
forecast, especially since the general public 
would not be compelled to listen but could 
at any moment “‘hang up the receiver.” 

All these experiments are an indication 
of the way the radio industry is feeling its 
way along. The latest development is a 
plan presented by some of the power com- 
panies to the Department of Commerce in 
Washington, whereby programs will be 
carried over telephone and electric-light 
wires into the home wherever there is a 
telephone or an electric-light connection 
A earrier has been invented by which the 
voice can be conveye d along a wire into the 
home, but a special receiving instrument 
will be necessary. This instrument would 
be installed just like a telephone on a rental 
basis and would be taken out in case any- 
one failed to pay toll. Legally the propo- 
sition has been pronounced sound enough, 
but fears are expressed that the instrument 
itself will be capable of imitation by the 
youthful radio experts of the country 
Thousands of boys have made their own 
radio sets and they may not be slow to imi- 
tate any device which is put out for the 
reception of music over telephone or electric 
light wires. Nor is there any certainty that 
the sale by competing firms of apparatus 
which could be attached to an electric-light 
bulb or an electric-telephone wire could be 
prevented. 

One of the difficulties about the air is 
that nobody has a monopoly in it, and 
that the facts of radio are so well known 
that anyone with a scientific turn can make 
his own radio set. The theory back of 
the plan for the distribution of radio en- 
tertainment by telephone wire is that the 
public will soon get tired of interference in 
the air and the variegated programs forced 
upon them, and will welcome the reception 
of concerts by high-grade artists. If the 
telephone and power companies were able 
to make their new plan pay, they, of course, 
would obtain enough revenue to outbid 
anybody else and get the very best talent 
in the world. Only one concert would, of 
course, be broadcast at a time, and there 
would be no opportunity for the receiver to 








go fishing in search of other stations and 
other concerts. 

But the proponents of the new plan think 
that the entire radio public is not altogether 
obsessed with the need for jazz music, and 
that good concert and entertainment will 
be in demand; in other words, that quality 
will count in the end over the radio just as 
it has in the theater and the movie. 

To understand the radio problem which 
confronts the American public, it is perti- 
nent to observe the relationship which ex- 
ists between the various manufacturing 
concerns involved. Congress recently asked 
the Federal Trade Commission for a report 
on the facts with regard to the radio indus- 
try, and the result was a report of hundreds 
typewritten pages. Boiled down, it re- 
veals that the Radio Corporation of Amer 
ica was formed at the suggestion of the 
Navy Department itself so that the friction 
between the various companies controlling 
patents developed during the war might 
cease and the industry be commercially pro- 
moted for the best interests of the coun 
try. Whether the combination, which was 
formed at the suggestion of one govern 
ment department, has overstepped its 
bounds and has formed a trust in restraint 
of trade is something that will be fought 
out in the courts, but one thing is certain: 
If it had not been for the combination of 
the various radio interests at the sugges- 
tion of the Navy Department, America 
would not today be so far along in the radio 
field 

The Marconi Wireless Telegraph Com- 
pany was the first company formed in 
America for the transmission of messages 
by wireless. It was a British-controlled 
corporation and was organized in 1899 
This company had exclusive rights in the 
United States to exploit patents controlled 
by the British Marconi Company. High 
powered stations were erected along the 
Atlantic and Pacific coasts, and this British 
company had a near monopoly in ship-to 
shore communication until 1919, when it 
was taken over by the Radio Corporation 
of America 

Two other companies in the United 
States—-namely, the Federal Selagragh, 
and the United Fruit Company, which op 
erates a fleet of vessels in connection with 
its tropical-fruit business in Central and 
South America— obtained a few radio pat- 
ents from the Marconi Company and oper- 
ated a ship-to-shore business. The Federal 
Telegraph Company specialized in com 
munication on the Pacific 

Prior to the war only two companies 
manufactured what is termed the vacuum 
tube, and those two concerns got into legal 
difficulties with each other. Prior to the 
war much research was done by the Gen- 
eral Electric, the Westinghouse and the 
Western Electric. 


The British Bought Out 


Many of the patents of the General Ele: 
tric Company were found to be adapted to 
radio. One of its developments was the 
Alexanderson alternator, a machine for ger 
erating high-frequency current, especially 
useful in long-distance communication. At 
present this invention has really made pos 
sible the transatlantic communication of 
radio messages, and the high-speed send 
ing. The first of these machines was 
installed by the Marconi Company in 1917 
and the British-owned concern began ne 
gotiations for exclusive rights of the ma 
chine, when the entrance of the United 
States into the war stopped negotiations 
The Navy Department saw the radio busi 
ness drifting into foreign hands and felt 
that an Arnerican company should be or 
ganized to handle the Alexanderson patents 
and other devices, so as to compete wit! 
British interests 

In May, 1919, when consideration of the 
subject was resumed, Secretary Daniels, of 
the Navy Department, stated that he was 
in favor of government ownership of radio 
and that he doubted his power to execute a 
contract with any private concern, except 
with the consent of Congress. Subsequently, 
however, the General Electric Company 
began negotiations to purchase the Britis! 
Marconi holdings in the Marconi Wireless 
Telegraph Company of America, and finally 
the General Electric Company succeeded, 
on October 17, 1919, in forming the Radio 
Corporation of America. Some of the prin 
cipal stockholders were the General Electri: 
Company, the Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Company, the United Fruit 
Company, and former stockholders of the 
American Marconi Company 
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Then began an era of cross agreements 
between the various companies which 
controlled all the patents covering radio de- 
vices. Approximately two thousand pat- 
ents were involved Agreements were 
made with the General Electric Company, 
Marconi Wireless Telegram Company of 
London, the American Telephone and Tele- 


graph Company Bell System-—and its | 


subsidiary, the Western Electric Company, 
the United Fruit wet the Interna- 
tional Radio Telegraph Company and the 
Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing 
Company 

Under these agreements the Radio Cor- 
poration of America secured the exclusive 
right to sell and use radio devices covered 
by the patents of all the companies men- 
tioned, The agreements with the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company and 
the Western Electric Company run until 
1930, while the remainder remain in force 
until 1945 

Reduced to its essence, all the agreements 
provide that the Radio Corporation of 
America shall be the selling company for 
practically all the radio devices sold to the 
public under the patents developed. The 
General Electric Company and the West- 
inghouse Electric and Manufacturing Com 
pany sell to the Radio Corporation of 
America only, while the Radio Corporation 
of America agrees that 60 per cent of its 
requirements will be purchased annually 
from the General Electric Company and 40 
per cent from the Westinghouse Electric 
and Manufacturing Company 

In the sale of receiving sets the Radio 
Corporation of America has competition 
from seventeen concerns licensed under 
other patents, although the right of some 
of these concerns to sell vacuum tubes has 
been questioned 


Working Agreements 


The Western Electric Company, which 
makes all the telegraph apparatus for the 
Bell System, and the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company, which controls 
the land wires, are vital factors in the prob- 
lem. It has been discovered, for instance, 
in recent months, that, in order to broad 
cast sporting events or entertainments, or 
such things as a presidential address or a 
political speech, a movable broadcasting 
station cannot be easily improvised. The 
use of a land telephone wire to carry 
the voice from the hall or auditorium to the 
central broadcasting station is desirable 
The American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company is unwilling to permit its wires 
to be used without compensation. That is 
one hitch Also under the terms of the 
intercompany agreements the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company was 
given the privilege of broadcasting for toll 
or hire. T his means that the Bell System, 
while conceding the right of the Radio Cor- 
poration of America to act as selling agent 
for radio sets or to broadcast its own pro- 
grams, the making of agreements with 


' 


individual concerns to broadcast music or 





to send information to the public must rest 

with the Bell System if any leasing of 

broadcasting service is attempted 
Similarly, unless the Bell System agrees 


there will be no communication between 
the seas and interior points in the United 
states by long-distance telep! one nce it 
is obvious that the Radio Corporation of 
America cannot go into the te le phone bDusi- 
ness and establish contact in every home 
in the United States without the codpera- 
tion of the Bell System or other telephone 
companies 
Communicatior 
the shore is exclusively within the control 
of the Radio Corporatior f America 
Hence the Bell System cannot reach ships 
at sea without a corresponding agreement 
on the part of the Radio Corporation of 
America and its affiliated companies abroad. 
rhe Tropi al Radio and Telegraph Com 








between ships at sea and 


pany, a subsidiary of the United Fruit 
( ympat y, is engaged in ship-to-shore com- 
munication on the Caribbean Sea, but is 
affiliated with the tadio Corporatior of 
America 


The Radio Corporation of America con- 
tends that in order to function properly it 
must of nece ty secure a monopoly in the 
transmitting and receiving of radio mes- 
sages between the United States and foreigr 
countries. This company controls virtual 


all the high-powered stations with the ex 


ception of those owned by the Governmer 
and in addition has entered into traffic 
agreements with the various 
ments and radio companies, the majority 


foreign govern 
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of which agreements provide all messages 
intended for the United States shall be 
transmitted through the facilities of the 
Radio Corporation of America. Agree- 
ments of this kind have been made with 
the wireless companies in Great Britain 
and the British possessions, and in France 
and Italy, and with the governments of 
Norway, Germany, Poland, Sweden and 
the Netherlands, and a similar agreement 
between the Marconi Company and the 
Japanese Government was assumed by the 
Radio Corporation of America. There are 
other agreements with European companie s 
for coéperation in South America and Cen- 
tral America, and similar steps are being 
taken in Argentina, Colombia, Venezuela, 
Chile and the United States. 

The Federal Telegraph Company of 
California, which has been engaged in a 
ship-to-shore communication on the Pacific 
Coast, entered into, in 1921, an agreement 
with the Chinese Government for the es- 
tablishment of a transpacific service. The 
former company had difficulties in getting 
its project under way, and finally the agree- 
ment was absorbed by a new company 
known as the Federal Telegraph Company 
of Delaware, which is organized by the 
older Federal C ompany and by the Radio 
Corporation of America. The Navy De- 
partment in Washington has been a party 
to the various negotiations, declining to 
lend its hand to the establishment of any 
monopoly in the service from the Far East, 
and the question of obtaining an agreement 
between the various companies holding 
concessions in China is still unsolved. 

The Federal Trade Commission has 
pointed out that the refusal of the Radio 
Corporation of America to sell or lease 
apparatus to competitors for international- 
communication purposes is open to criti- 
cism, and some doubt is raised about the 
power of the Radio Corporation of America 
to sell apparatus with license notices the 
object of which is to restrict the purchasers’ 
use altogether to amateur and experimental 
purposes. 

The amateur with his receiving set, who 
has been appealing to the Government to 
allow certain wave lengths so that there 
will be no interference with his experi- 
ments, has succeeded to some extent in 
persuading the Government to lend a hand 
and mediate between the various interests 
in the air. The radio public is not being 
forced to buy any pe articular kind of receiv- 
ing set but can make a choice of many. 

In the development of the radio com- 
munication for commercial purposes there 
is a legal battle ahead, but the chances are 
that until the multiplicity of agreements 
made by the Radio Corporation of America 
with the governments and companies of 
other countries is proved conclusively to be 
detrimental to the interests of the public 
the litigation will not amount to much. 
The American Government has had troubles 
enough trying to persuade the cable com- 
panies to give up their monopolistic agree- 
ments with foreign-owned concerns. Owen 
D. Young, chairman of the board of directors 
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of the Radio Corporation, made most o! 
these agreements. He recently went t 
Europe as the unofficial representative ol 
America on the commission appointed to 
investigate the reparations problem. 

The whole subject of international com 
munication is a question of regulation by 
diplomatic agreement. Conferences galoré 
have been held in the last five years in ar 
effort to apply uniform rules, but th 
United States has been the principal ob 
stacle to agreement, chiefly because In most 
of the countries of Europe the telegrap! 
and telephone service is under government 
operation, and therefore control can be ex 
ercised and agreements enforced. In the 
United States the question of government 
ownership has long been debated, and ever 
today under an Act of Congress, the Navy 
Department is prevented from accepting 
messages for commercial purposes except 
for those parts of the world where the 
private American companies are unable to 
render satisfactory service. Thus in the 
Pacific one can send messages by the Navy 
Radio, but just as soon as the Radio Cor 
poration of America establishes its posts 
the naval service will have to retire. The 
naval service in the Pacific handles a large 
amount of press matter, principally for 
Honolulu and Manila. The Radio Corpora 
tion of America is just beginning to get es 
tablished on the Pacific, as it has beer 

waiting for the Japanese Government to 
finish building its big station. It was this 
station, operated in connection with the 
Radio Corporation of America, which re 
cently gave the world the first news of the 
Japanese earthquake. One can sit in the 
office of the Radio Corporation of America 
in San Francisco and talk by radio across 
the Pacific to Japan without the slightest 
difficulty. Communication in the Pacific 
has long been a barrier to the development 
of that part of the world. But with the 
coming of the radio, business with the 
Orient is bound to expand, and the peoples 
of the Far East and the United States are 
sure to be brought closer together through 
the exchange of information. 

When it is considered that until recently 
most of the news about the United States 
reached Japan and China by way of Europs 
and was in some instances colored there 
by foreign press agencies, an idea of the 
importance of the radio to America can be 
appreciated. 

Whatever else radio may do for the en 
tertainment of the American people, the 
industry has reached out to the far corners 
of the globe and established direct air cir 
cuits from the United States, so that news 
can be transmitted directly ‘without inter- 
fe ring censorship and so that business 
messages can be sent to and from the marts 
of the world. Communication by cable 
under the seven seas is said to have built up 
British trade and commerce. So may radio 
be the means of giving the American mer 
chant and manufacturer an opportunity to 
do business quickly with the rest of the 
universe through the air. For America has 
indeed become the radio center of the world 
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HE art of giving is the art of 

pleasing. The ideal gift will, in 
one instance, express sentiment and 
regard; in another, it will acknowl 
edge and meet a social obligation 
to one’s hostess; in still another, it 
will convey congratulations upon a 
birthday, anniversary, or other oc- 





casion. 
No gift could be more certain of 
appreciation than the beautiful 
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ence ‘ 
“But, Mr. Overly promised him I’d 
tudy up oF the Phy » stuff and then do 
18S apartment 

“Listen to that!’ shrieked the gorgeous 
‘Hopel olutely! Goon! Get 
money! your hat! Get your 
Don’t let ee you around here! | 
stand it! Quick, Miss Mathews, bring 

ny headache powders! 
And Mr. Overly flung himself intoa chair, 
s hands, trembling with hysteria. 

Matilda’s metro 


politan experience nor her 
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Continued from Page 19) 


she dreaded to refuse him outright. But 
whenever the letter came into her mind it 
trained along a succession of memories. 
Matilda, surprised, came to understand 
that as she acquired knowledge, even in 
only one particular channel, she acquired a 
grasp of many things totally irrelevant to 
beds and settees. 

She had realized faintly for a long time 
that the rooms in her old home had been 
dim rooms, a dark house whose memories 
she had tried to forget rather than to cher- 
ish. Her father? For years he had vexed 
her, but never until now had he seemed a 


Completely enveloped in the light of her 
charity, the documents before her seemed 
far away and fused with a rosy cast. 
Things did not register clearly, for her mind 
seemed disconnected from the intellect of 
Matilda Munty, who was examining a pen- 
cil sketch on the back of an old bill of sale. 
A free-hand drawing of a chair featuring a 
lyre back, dog feet and a carved cornucopia 
on the top rail. The sketch interested Miss 
Munty, because she had been informed 
that it was a combination of motives not 
yet discovered in any known example of 
Phyfe’s work. The thing gripped her 
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she slumped back into her chair to review 
the fortune of her find. Value? Large, of 
course, She trembled at this near oppor- 
tunity to start her own business from their 
sale. As she remembered it, there were six 
chairs—two under the steel engraving of 
King Solomon’s cupbearer, one at each side 
of the mantel and two at the black-walnut 
table which held the stereopticon—that 
instrument which was distasteful, since it 
was reserved for clean hands and a pure 
heart on Sundays. 
The calm which certain people display 
in a crisis possessed Matilda as she returned 
the manuscript to the at- 
tendant and went in search 





suburban ex 
tence had provided her 
with an example of the Clyde 
Overly type. Although all 
her male friends were of the 
ex of the bull, they possessed 
the calm piacidit of the 
Most of were 
patient with 

#3 far below the surface, 
hysteri uil 
Therefore, the in 
flaring of Mr. Overly 
beyond her understand 
idea of 
the 


former quiet 


} 


them 


brute 


reason 
tense 
was 
ing Bereft of any 
argument, Matilda left 
room 

bd the haze of finding 

herself without a job had 
eel somewhat, Miss 
Munty discovered uncon- 
ciously that firm 
had become crystal- 
Out of her sud- 
den comprehension of the 
fact that she didn’t know 
nything thoroughly, arose 
the purpose to learn 
thing well. Perhaps her re- 
actions took no such definite 
form, but they did suggest 
to her that on this matter 
of Phyfe and his times and 
work she entrate to 
master something. At least 
he could make her own one 
phase in the vast panorama 
of the decorative art 

Inspired to ararefied emo 
tional height by her recent 
failure, Matilda proceeded 
to the public library 
gotiate her studies She 
wasted only one-half hour 
discovering that Phyfe, 
Duncan, was not listed un 
der the F titles. 

Now although Matilda's 
finances were slim, her ac 
tual were modest 
She commanded two hun 
dollars, which, with 
earnest nursing, might take 
her some distance; and at 
the end of that there wa 
always work. So she ap 
plied herself enthusiastically 
to the decorative period she 
had chosen, with little of 
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of the curator of the depart- 
ment. With this gentleman 
she was thoroughly direct. 

‘Mr. Higgins, would the 
museum be interested in ac- 
quiring a set of six Phyfe 
chairs? They are absolutely 
unique in being the model of 
the lyre-back, dog-foot, cor- 
nucopia top-rail type. You 
know the combination. Un- 
discovered so far. I am 
quite sure I can procure 
them. Original, of course, 
with a reliable history of 
ownership.” 

Mr. Higgins, the curator, 
was a remarkable character. 
His mind held a vast assort- 
ment of genuine information 
concerning his department. 
No living expert knew more 
of his subject than he did, 

but yet he had the wonder 
ful quality of not insisting 
on imparting all he did know 
He removed his glasses and 
stopped smiling. Conversa- 
tion on possible museum 
acquisitions was no trifling 
matter to be lightly touched. 

‘Really? Well, if they 
are what you say, the mu- 
seum will be glad to pur- 
chase them. Would it be 
convenient for me to inspect 
the 2m?” 

“Perhaps you would let 
me send them directly to 
you here for inspection. 
They are out of town.” 

“Thank you; that would 
be splendid. You have no 
objection to signing a waiver 
of responsibility for the mu- 
seum? 

‘“‘Not the slightest. And 
could you tell me another 
thing? If the museum de- 
cided to take them, about 
what would they be willing 
to pay? 

Mr. Higgins hesitated not. 
He had the assurance of real 
knowledge when he spoke 
of his own department. 

““Genuine? The type you 
mention? Six? Good con- 
dition? Twelve hundred 








worry bothering her. 

For a month she steeped 

rself, twelve and fourteen 
each day, in books relative to the 
American cabinetmaker, in mu 
eums and in antique shops, to catch first 
hand the delicacy of his glowing master 
wood Little by little 
uired the intuitive sense which could 
istinguish the genuine from the copy, the 
fit from the inappropriate. It was a sense 
ased upon the sum total of her learning 
and not due to any one criterion of pedestal 
turning or form. Fragile at first, it was a 
which grew bold and assured as she 
progressed. And it was a satisfying day for 
Matilda when, in a shop, she contradicted 
the salesman who was exclaiming to her 
over the beauty of a Phyfe sewing stand, 
and the owner of the shop backed her as 

that it was an English piece, and 
within ten minutes of conversation offered 
her a job; and refusing it was only a slightly 
econdary satisfaction. 

During this pleasant month of self- 
tutelage a recurring note of incompleteness 
bothered her calm. It was the frequent 
recollection of her father’s letter appealing 

brother. She had postponed defi- 
answering that request, since she 
need the money for herself, and yet 


hours 
yreatest 


pieces in she a 


q 
d 
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ense 


ertion 


for her 
n tely 
would 


Tell Me the Truth. 


person to pity. But now the truth about 
him flashed to her It was amazingly sim- 
ple. He had a man’s figure and a man’s 
vocabulary, but a child’s judgment. That 
was the reason his plans were forever falling 
short. And he was always hiding his ac- 
tual inability behind a rather stately diction 
that had completely befuzzled her. This 
solution to her father’s character came to 
Matilda with such force that her protective 
instinct flared high. No slap across the 
face could have aroused her more thoroughly 
to the defense. At once Matilda was up 
and in action, the nearest action she knew, 
to post him the money he had, now so 
pathetically, asked for. 

Returning to the museum where she was 
engaged upon certain documents concern- 
ing the pre-Empire influences on Phyfe, her 
soul knew the sad pleasures and sweets of 
self-pity, familiar to martyrs and suchlike 
gentry. The rack could not have forced her 
to admit her thrill of self-admiration, be- 
cause she failed to recognize the reason for 
the thrill. She only knew that she felt 
warm inside, and that a female, practically 
made over, was scanning pages of illus- 
trations and cuts of rare table posts, 


Nothing Will Jump 


Out and Bite You if You Don't Know" 


beyond a reasonable point. There was a 
dreemy quality of friendliness about it. 
Somewhere she had known that chair. In 
some house she had observed it minutely 
and was familiar with each shadow of carv- 
ing and gleam of the brass four-tved dog feet. 

And then, in a rush, came the connection. 

A spring morning with squares of vivid 
sunlight on the carpet; her family all kneel- 
ing at morning prayers; her father’s voice 
droning along through the words: ‘And 
so, our Heavenly Father, we humbly repeat 
the words of the Master on earth, who said, 
‘Our Father, Who art in heaven . and 
Nebbie, the gray cat of the wandering eye 
stalking into the room; and the sudden 
claws in the carpet of Nebbie as he glimpsed 
the gently hither-and-yon swinging of the 
ivory charm on her father’s watch chain. 
How the pleasant possibilities in Nebbie’s 
entrance had diverted her eyes from the 
daily study of the lyre-backed chair before 
which she knelt. The chair of the drawing 
before her! The undiscovered example of 
the great Phyfe’s artistry in her own home! 

Matilda jumped to her feet, looking 
around wildly. She had to tell someone. 
But the vast museum room was empty, so 


dollars.”’ 

“Thank you,” said Ma- 
tilda, turning quickly to 
conceal the telltale upward twitch of the 
corners of her mouth. ‘“‘They will be 
delivered to you sometime within a week. 
Good-by.” 

That night Miss Munty took the mid- 
night for Boston. 

Of art Matilda Munty may have learned 
merely a smattering, but of human nature 
she had acquired some knowledge, and 
consequently she timed her arrival at home 
to an hour when her father and brother 
were at business. She realized that they 
would dote on the pros and cons of selling 
old furniture. They could prolong the 
relish of such a debate for days, so she had 
resolved to have the chairs crated and 
shipped first and the matter mentioned to 
them later. 

In the dim sitting room the six Phyfe 
chairs shone for her, each with a distinct 
and separate brilliancy. She knew these 
chairs. She knew the traits and traditions 
that aureoled them. And then finally 
and it bore considerable weight with her 
appreciation —she knew that many experts 
and hundreds of collectors coveted their 
mahogany rarity. 

Continued on Page 109 
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i by brushing. happy, healthy children 
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Special child’s brush phy-lac-tic. You will know it 
y The small-size Pro phy lac-tic by the name on the handle, and 
Tooth Brush is just like your the sanitary yellow box it comes 
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A long, long trail of motoring happiness lies ahead 
of the Willys-Knight owner—even after a long, long 
trail of happiness lies behind. 


Many and many a Willys-Knight owner reports 
50,000 miles without so much as having had a tool 
touched to the Willys-Knight sleeve-valve engine. 


Fifty thousand miles—scotfree from valve-grinding, 
carbon-cleaning and the other common woes of 
ordinary poppet-valve engines. 


Fifty thousand miles—and still going strong. Going 
just as you want a car to go. Full of life. Teeming 


Orher Willys-Knight Models 


(Standard) $1795, De Luxe $189 pass. Sedan $199 all pr 


WILLYS-OVERLAND, INC., TOLEDO, OHIO 


Roadster $1175, 7-pa Touring $ 
i 


of Satisfaction 


“ =—And Still Going Strong / 


with power. Quiet as a whisper. Smooth as silk. 
Faithful. Economical. This engine stays young. It 
keeps the age out of mileage! 


Travel improves the Willys-Knight sleeve-valve 
engine as travel improves the mind. For ten years, 
now, Willys-Knights have been multiplying at a 
great rate on the streets and the roads of America. 
In all this time no Willys-Knight engine has ever 
been known to wear out! 

You will be happier with a Willys-Knight— and 
a lot better off. 


ul 


WILLYS-OVERLAND SALES Co, LTD., TORONTO, CANADA 
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HERE’S a thumb-worn hammer in Grand Rapids 
4 which has been used by one workman in the creation 
of fine furniture for over thirty years. 


Its venerable owner, a highly skilled furniture trimmer, 
has loved his work so well that he has clung to this one 
job all his life. He is typical of the guild spirit of this 
remarkable city—a spirit that has linked the name of 
Grand Rapids with that of Damascus, ancient home of 
the master sword-makers, with Venice and Cluny and 
those other old-world towns that have won fame through 
the superior skill of their artisans. 


This spirit has been fostered by the founders of the 
Grand Rapids furniture industry and their successors 
who are today guiding her fifty great furniture plants. 


It is your assurance that when you buy Grand Rapids 
Furniture youare buying the handiwork of craftsmen who 
have dedicated their lives to a labor of love. Your dealer 
will be glad to show you his Grand Rapids Furniture. 


ASSOCIATED FURNITURE MANUFACTURERS OF GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
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Continued from Page 104) 

Margaret, perennial cook, laundress, 
chambermaid, waitress of her father’s es- 
tablishment, enveloped Matilda with the 
muted affection of her service. From room 
to room she followed her with a glass of 
milk andadoughnut. Margaret punctuated 
each pause in the inspection with an invita- 
tion to eat. Life had impressed Margaret 
that celebrations and something from the 
stove were closely connected. 

Matilda, followed by the extended dough- 
nut and milk, returned to the living room. 

**Margaret, you put your mind on it and 
help me now. Do you recall ever having 
heard mother mention where these chairs 
came from?” 

“Twenty times, Tildy; but if you won’t 
eat this doughnut, how’d a piece of apple 
pie go? It’s good and cold, and sort of 
soggy on the bottom crust the way you like 
og 

“No, than ks, Margaret; but tell me 
about them.’ 

Margaret closed her eyes in thought. 

“If I don’t disremember, it was night 
before last. Your brother wasn’t home for 
supper and your father wasn’t very hun- 
gry, and last night was Wednesday, so we 
had rice pudding; so there was well over 
half a pie left. And as I was looking at it 
this morning something sort of said to 
me—of course, I didn’t know you were 
coming, but something said to me funnylike, 
‘Now, if you hang onto that pie the Lord in 
his wisdom will find a way,’ and I hadn’ t 
hardly shut the pantry door on it, when 

Matilda placed her hand over the mouth 
of the infatuated one and looked her sternly 
in the eye. 

“You listen to me, Margaret. I'll eat 
that pie for lunch, but right now I want to 
hear about these chairs.” 

: , | know. Well, I’d hardly shut the 
pantry door when in you came, and I knew 
the Lord had heard me. Great are his 
ways, Tildy. . . Those chairs? They 
came to your mother from her Aunt Emily 
Banker, of Philadelphia —the pretty one 
who came down sick on Friday and died in 
the hope of everlasting life on Tuesday 
the first Tuesday in March — yes, it was in 
March.’’ And Margaret nodded her head 
slowly and compressed her lips before the 
necessity of minute truthfulness. 

Matilda leaned forward and kissed the 
faithful one loudly on each cheek. 

‘Thi it’s splendid. Do you know any 
more?”’ 

“Lots. She had three husbands, which 
was in itself profaning God's temple in 
man; but your mother would never call 
her by any but her maiden name. And 
then when Miss Banker passed over to 
glory she willed these chairs to your mother 
along with the big pieces stored up in the 
dark spare room. Your mother liked them 
fine, but Mr. Munty refused to have them 
down here.” 

Before Margaret had finished, Matilda 
had fled the room and was galloping up the 
stairs. During the brief ascent her childish 
terror of the darkened chamber came back 
to her—how she had always allied it with 
tales of Bluebeard and rows of slaughtered 
women along the wall, and how the drip- 
drip of rain from the eaves had seemed to 
her fancy the drip-drip of innocent blood. 
No more perfect guardian could have been 
devised to prevent the young Matilda from 
exploring than the dread huge shapes in 
that dim room. 

Little wonder she had no clear memory of 
its contents. Even now she was a trifle dis- 
creet in opening the door and pushing 
through to raise the shades. 

Open Sesame disclosed to Ali Baba a trove 
of gaudy baubles compared to the meilow 
treasures of Matilda’s find. Gold and 
emeralds—heavy and_ senseless things 
against the luminous delicacy of carved 
settee stretchers and placid table tops, 
which glistened forth as she pulled away the 
dust covers. 

Margaret appeared in ‘the doorway. 

“Would you like it if I made you some 
hot biscuit for Junch, with cinnamon and 
sugar and 

‘Margaret, you go straight downstairs 
and telephone Atwood to send up his big- 
gest moving van at once. Tell him he must 
have it here within an hour.” 

“Well, all right,” said Margaret, pro- 
ceeding on her way and leaving a muttered 
trail of suggested menus behind her. 

By three o’clock that afternoon Miss 
Munty had completed her arrangements 
The moving man was to crate and ship at 
once the six important Phyfe chairs to the 
museum in New York. The balance of the 











furniture— the contents of the dread room 
was to be crated and held in his warehouse 
for shipment when she sent word 

Matilda looked up from the desk in the 
living room, 

‘Margaret, here’s a note for father. If 
he carries on about my taking this stuff 
you know what to tell him—how I needed 
the money I'd loaned him, and how I'd 
found a good chance to sell the old things 
and will send him a check to get a few other 
chairs if he really needs them. You've 
bossed him all these years, so I guess you 
can do it again. I feel sure you're right 
about my leaving before he comes home.” 

‘There’s no doubt about that, Matilda 
He’ll find enough to talk about in this to 
keep him pleasantly unhappy for a month. 
I'll fix him up though. You'd better be 
going. Here’s a package of lunch for the 
train. And if anyone speaks to you on the 
cars you call the conductor. My sister 
always did that Land knows why she 
never got married, because men was always 
speaking to her on the trains. Every time 
I saw her she'd just been insulted by some 
man. H’m~— well, good-by.” 

Ten days later Miss Matilda Munty, of 
New York, put on her best frock and jour- 
neyed out from her boarding-house room to 
eat a two-dollar table d’héte. She was in- 
clined toward riotous living. That after- 
noon she had deposited in her bank a check 
from the museum for twelve hundred dol 
lars, a record price for six Phyfe chairs 
And she held the world, she considered, ina 
sling, for within a month the rotogravure 
sections of many Sunday pictorials would 
display: 

“The rarest examples of Duncan Phyfe’s 
craftsmanship, recently acquired by the 
New York Museum through the efforts of 
Miss Matilda Munty, prominent New York 
decorator and leading authority on the 
work of Phyfe.”’ 

And such publicity, Matilda felt assured, 
would bring to the office she would lease on 
the morrow clients on foot and in motors, 
individuals and committees, to pay for her 
advice. Matilda found speculation over 
such swarming droves of customers most 
soothing. It gave her confidence in the 
fitting up of her office and in the purchase 
of supplies for her own business. It allayed 
the alarm which attacked her when she 
actually saw for the first time the sign on 
the large plate-glass window overlooking one 
of the smart side streets east of the Avenue 


MATILDA DELAFIELD MUNTY 
DECORATOR IN THE KNICKERBOCKER AND 
EARLY VICTORIAN ERAS 
SPECIALIST IN THE MASTERPIECES 
or D. PHYFE 


Whenever Matilda observed that sign 
she drew a long breath and tried to look 
unconscious, yet hopeful—hopeful that 
somebody might ask her about it, so that 
she could modestly and unconvincingly 
deny that she was really a great expert 

About the main and only room of her 
office were the truly remarkable pieces of 
furniture which had come from the dark 
chamber of her old home. Cleaned and 
oiled and gleaming, they might challenge 
triumphantly the taste of any connoisseur 
There was a mellow perfection about them 
that belittled the price to any tag reader 
who had advanced beyond the composition 
carving, cane-inset point of furniture ap 
preciation. 

Surrounded by such subdued loveliness, 
Matilda sat at her desk, expectant of great 
results. Days passed and she still sat, 
though now hopeful of lesser conquests 
She gradually grew to wish that clients had 
the enterprise of merchants, for her mail 
was heavy with unprofitable matter. In 
lieu of concentration on real deals, she con 
centrated ferociously on folders praising 
new styles of curtain rods and Cat’s Paw 
Casters Free Fine Floors from Flaws. From 
earnest weighing of the Cat’s Paw as against 
Safety Silencers, she was interrupted by her 
first prospect —an unhappy, grayish-looking 
female of uncertain years at least uncer 
tain beyond two score and ten. The world 
can always be sure of a few fundamentals 
Her figure and ¢ yey scng ire projecting 
over her lower lip at once listed her with 
those anxious few whose lives are dedicated 
to good works. By a hesitating succession 
of starts in the wrong direction, she reached 
Miss Munty. She had evidently been 
speaking for some seconds before Matilda 
realized that the game was on 

“T beg your pardon,”’ said Matilda. “| 
didn’t hear what you said.” 

Inside she was all a-quiver. This was one 
of those rich old maidens whose financial 
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standing is so completely disguised by their 
style of corset 

‘I should like to inquire about curtains. 
When I was a little girl, in my father’s 
drawing-room there were four pairs of bro- 
catel hangings, and over them was a metal 
valance. Of late years my sister and I have 
frequently disagreed as to the time when 
metal valances came into fashion. Can 
you tell me?” 

“Yes; I have no grounds to believe that 
they were used in this country prior to 
1840, although Ms 

The telephone bell called Matilda from 
her recital 

“Will you excuse me for a moment? 
Hello! This is Miss Munty speaking 
Yes, I believe | am quite familiar with the 
type of decoration you mention Of 
course, there were a number of phases to 
the work Duncan Phyfe did. What was the 
loveliest thing he ever created? That's a 
broad order, and I can only tell you what I 
think. You will remember that in 1825 the 
Erie Canal was completed and opened. A 
part of the ceremony of its opening was a 
mingling of the waters of the Great Lakes 
and the Atlantic. It was resolved by a vote 
of the city of New York to send to General 
Lafayette two bottles of the water inclosed 
in a box made specially by Phyfe from a 
cedar-wood log brought from Lake Erie 
That box has always seemed to me the peak 
of his art. There is a noble simplicity about 
it that transcends the other pieces. I like 
to imagine that into its making he put 
every cultured sense he had; that it was a 
point of municipal, almost national pride 
for him to have it irreproachable ; 
What did you say? Thanks? You're very 
welcome “ 

Matilda looked rather disappointedly at 
the telephone as she heard its click of dis- 
connecting. She rearranged her thoughts, 
and turning vivaciously to her client, said, 
“T’msosorry. A rather important customer 
wanted some advice concerning Good 
gracious, has that old woman gone? | 
never knew such a business. She comes 
in and pumps me about metal valances, and 
then other people don’t even take the trou 
ble to call when they want information. I 
don’t know. It seems to me a museum i 
the place for an expert. I certainly can't 
pay rent and hand out my stuff free gratis, 
for nothing. I feel like howling if | 
wasn't a business woman I would too.”’ 

To stave off any natural feminine incli 
nation, Matilda produced her dust cloth 
and set upon her collection. Except for the 
fact that rubbing is an actual tonic for 
wood, her pieces would have been devastated 
long since by her ardor and leisure 

Iron disappointment rode tramp-tramp 
across Matilda’s soul and 
helplessness frayed the edges of the resolve 
which had filled her heart. She turned de 
fiant at the click of the door, to face the 
entrant. It was her original customer, the 
man who had interviewed her at Overly’ 
concerning his apartment Her surprise 
drove out all her savageness as 

“Good gracious! Where did you come 
from?” 

‘I came in a taxi. You've learned a lot, 
haven’t you?”’ 

‘How do you know 

‘I was just talking to you on the tele 
phone.” 

‘Really? About the Lafayette casket?”’ 

‘Yes. Where did you learn that?”’ 

“Oh, I’ve studied enough recently to 
learn something.” 

The man put down his hat and drew out 
a cigar and looked at it yearningly 

“Do you know this period now? The 
pictures in the Sunday papers said you did 
Do you?” 

“You can smoke I hate to boast, but 
very few know it better.”’ 

“Good! I got tired of callin g on decora 
tors and hearing nothing but bluff, so I've 
been calling them on the tele phone You 
gave me areal answer. None of the others 
seemed sure of anything Can we talk 
business? These pieces of furn iture yours?” 

‘Yes to both.” 

The gentleman examined them 

‘Did you pick them up yourself? 

‘Yes.” 

‘Well, you have a darned good eye. Do 
you remember my apartment, the one we 
talked about at Overly’s?” 

“Of course; perfectly.” 

“Well, will you make it a perfect type of 
the best Knickerbocker period? 1 guess 
you know enough to a 

“T will.” 

Matilda wanted to giggle Her remarks 
sounded so like the weddir g ceremony) 
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The gentleman sat down in an armchair 
and worked it back and forth to test the 
joints. He pulled out the drawer of a ma- 
hogany sofa table and sniffed at the pine 
sides, and all the time he whistled Annie 
Laurie. To Matilda that tune seemed a 
melodious guaranty of the man’s character 
and ability to pay his bills. Only a success- 
ful man could afford to whistle Annie 
Laurie. He lifted the edge of the rug and 
dropped his cigar ash under it. 

“I’m busy. I’m going to leave that 
apartment to you. How much will it cost 
to do it right?” 

Matilda tried to think fast, but she had 
nothing on which to base her reckoning. 
The price that Overly had blamed her for 
losing in his tirade at her stupidity flashed 
back to her. Before she had time to recon- 
sider, it had blurted itself out: 

“Twelve thousand dollars.” 

The man transferred his cigar to the left 
side of his mouth and remarked, but with 
no indignation, “ Pretty steep.” 

Matilda hastened to her own defense. 

“It’s not steep. You asked me to have it 
done right. That means old things—the 
best museum pieces. Special rugs if I can’t 
find good originals. You don’t know what 
you're talking about when you say it’s 
steep. You expect perfection. I'll expect 
to give it to you.” 

The man seemed not to have heard what 
she said. 

“Let me see. I'd be inclined to trust 
you. You told me when you didn’t know a 
Colonial lowboy from a Scotch highball. 
Now you say you do know. I guess you do. 
Make me a contract.” 

“What?” gasped Miss Munty. “Right 
now?” 

“Sure! Let’s get started.” 

Truth suddenly appeared to Matilda as 
a habit, and a profitable habit. 

“But I don’t know how to make a con- 
tract. What do I have to do?” 

The gentleman smiled in a way that told 
Matilda he wanted her to know how patient 
he was 

“Well, in the first place you have to have 
some paper and ink and a pen, and then 
you have to have a man like me who knows 
how to do it. Now stand aside and let me 
write.” 

Thirty minutes later Matilda was again 
alone. In one hand she held a contract 
authorizing her to do the apartment of Mr. 
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Reginald Galbraithe for the sum of twelve 
thousand dollars, in the other hand Mr. 
Galbraithe’s check for five thousand dol- 
lars, the balance to be paid on completion 
of the work. 

Before her the world lay at her feet, a 
sweet holiday place of smooth paths and 
daisy fields. She mused ecstatically over 
the goodness of things and the profitable- 
ness of business. 

“Let me see. I’ll put most of the good 
pieces here into his apartment. They 
should be included for about eight thousand 
dollars. That’s quite reasonable. And they 
cost me—oh, golly, they only cost me the 
packing charges and the two hundred dol- 
lars I sent father to get some other chairs if 
he wanted them. That seems hardly right 
But Mr. Galbraithe seemed satisfied. I 
ask you, is this a good business?” 

There was not a care in the world, not 
even the mirage of a worry for Miss Munty 
as she danced across the rug. But, always 
and forever, in the midst of life is death. A 
letter dropped through the mail chute onto 
the floor. It was from her father: 


Dear Matilda: Though I do not presume to 
be versed in such values, I imagine the two 
hundred dollars which you forwarded recently 
was an adequate sum for the pieces of furniture 
you disposed of for me. 

You will be delighted to hear the good news 
Your brother and I have long felt the need of a 
wider vision, a greater breadth of experience, as 
it were. So we have solved our quandary by 
the purchase of a motor car. It is not a new 
car, but I am assured a car in excellent condi 
tion. The arrival of the two hundred dollars 
made it possible for us to obtain it at once. We 
have ample time to arrange the remaining pay 
ments of nine hundred dollars when certain of 
my enterprises mature. 

But just at the moment we find a little point 
of difficulty from which you can help us. It 
seems that the car requires two new shoes. Can 
you, therefore-—just temporarily, of course 
advance us sufficient to procure them? The 
exact figure we require is $54.40 

What a delightfully open winter we are en 
joying. The roads are beautifully clear and the 
air so brisk. Do not fail to find time each 
evening for your Testament. It is such a very 
real comfort 

Your loving father, 
DELAFIELD MUNTY 


Matilda once again leaned back and 
sighed, and with her left hand reached for 
her check beok and with her right hand ad 
ministered a gentle scratch to her ankle. 
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thing that kept gnawing more or less at 
his vitals; a suspicion which persisted and 
rankled that Wadsworth did not take him 
seriously; and Mr. both as superin- 
tendent of the building and as a man alto- 
gether after his own heart, was inclined to 
tuke himself very seriously indeed 

4 business man was Sloat, an executive. 
He cultivated a brusque and snappy man- 
ner and when he did not forget to thrust it 
well out «ver his collar--a dominant chin, 
clothed himself with efficiency as in shining 
armor it is to be remembered, however, 
that shining armor is not worn under the 
skin—said ‘one hundred per cent”’ instead 
of ‘‘quite”’ or “thoroughly,” “fifty per cent” 
for “half,” used “proposition” indiscrimi- 
nately for “plan,” “idea’’ or “‘offer,”” and 
spoke with pride of “putting over” a thing 
when he really meant ‘“doing”’ it 

If Mr. Sloat had been called upon to write 
his own epitaph he would have summoned 
a stenographer and said to her without an 
instant’s hesitation 

“Epitaph All 
A LIVEWIRE.”’ 

You realize that 


Sloat, 


capitals: HERE LIES 
such a personality is not 
to be regarded lightly. So did Sloat. 

A livewire, then, being Mr. Sloat’s ideal 
of human perfection, he was accustomed, 
as such, to emerge briskly from his room 
and hurry about the main office and its ad- 
jacent stalls from desk to desk, criticizing, 
suggesting, exhorting, admonishing, in the 
belief that thus he inspired his subordinates 
with that iaveloshia quality said to be 
called. by men of large affairs in their curt, 
expressive, trenchant manner of speaking, 
pep--speeding them up, keeping them on 
the job 

It was on such an occasion that Went 
worth Wadsworth, without any suspicion 
that he was launching one of those homing 
torpedoes that are the last improvement of 
science upon the primitive boomerang 
of our fathers, said that iconoclastic thing 
that damned him forever in the eyes of Sloat 

delivered such a blow to the Wads 
worth stock that, if it had been active on 
the market, Broad Street would have been 
plaintive with the cries of brokers wailing 
for margin 

At the desk next to his own, in a stall 
partly segregated from the main office by a 
partition, sat Miss Weems, stenographer, 
typing a letter; behind her, suddenly, hoy 
ered Mr. Sloat 

“Who dictated that stuff?” 

‘Mr. Prelly. That is, he didn’t dictate 
it exactly.” 

‘Then why do yor 
why didn’t he?” 

‘Mr. Prelly gave me 
stance of what he wanted to say, Mr. 
and told me to put it in form.” 

I don'tlike it. {don’t like Prelly’s leav- 
ing the form to you. Ought to have dictated 
in full. And I don't like what you've writ- 
ten there. Brevity brevity, in a business 
letter, is everything. You ought to know 
that by this time.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“And another thing 
ness man use business language. I don’t 
care for that phrase ‘equal shares.’ No 
snap toit. Cross that out and write ‘a fifty- 
fifty proposition.’ That has more appeal. 
Rewrite that page and put some zip into it 
Remember, Miss Weems, this office ex 
pects--and demands —a high standard of 
efficiency ” 

He passed on. Miss Weems, by no means 
alarmed, thought it well, nevertheless, to 
conciliate Mr. Sloat on general principles 
Seeing her opportunity -for Sloat had 
paused just outside the partition — she im- 
proved the occasion. In glowing terms she 
spoke of him to Wentworth Wadsworth, 
who was unaware of Sloat’s continued pres- 
ence. 

‘Mr. Wadsworth, 
lightninglike mind?” 

“Very like lightning, 
hit twice in a place apparently. 

Miss Weems, to whom the axman’s an- 
cient metaphor for incompetence seemed 
only a further compliment to Mr. Sloat, im- 
plying skill in the avoidance of vain repe- 
titions, was amazed and shocked at the 
change in his profile as it reached him. 

To Sloat, no further evidence was needed 
of Wadaworth’s utter neglect to take him 
seriously. 

“Impudent, ungrateful hound pup! I'll 
fire him right now!” was his first thought. 
Yet more malignant was his second: “No, 
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ride 


I won't. I'll keep him and ride him 
him till he crawls! I'll ride him to death! 

Now consider, briefly, Wadsworth’s situa- 
tion, and what put him there. Any current 
form of enthusiastic assent, such as “ Bet- 
cherlife!”’ or “You said a mouthful!” or an 
emphatic ‘‘That’s what!”’ or even ‘‘ Well, 
rather!” in a tone of sincere admiration, 
would, at that moment, just as Mr. Sloat 
was beginning to glow inwardly at Miss 
Weems’ praise, have done away with the 
suspicion that Wadsworth regarded him 
with levity, made him think well and kindly 
of Wadsworth, won his heart. Better pay, 
which, indeed, Wadsworth was fairly earn- 
ing, would soon have been his, the way of 
advancement would have lain smooth and 
open before him along pleasant and profit- 
able lines. 

But Wadsworth had thought nothing of 
himself, nothing at all of Sloat except what 
he said about his mind, had spoken with a 
kindly feeling toward a maiden in supposed 
distress and a heedless instinct for the 
simple truth, and see what happened to 
him. 

“But oh, my son, beware of Mammon!” 
one of whose meanest favorite tricks is to 
put a good man in a bad job that he hates 
to keep and cannot leave. 

First, to keep him. Sloat sent for Wads 
worth at closing time, and when the victim 
stood before him, looked him over, up and 
down, assuming by degrees the expression 
of a man who first suspects, then realizes the 
presence of carrion. His voice was plain- 
tive, not unkind. 

“Mr. Wadsworth, are those clothes all 
you've got? I have a reason for asking.” 

‘You are welcome, sir, to the informa- 
tion. If you mean outer garments, they 
are.” 

“Mr. Wadsworth, I need hardly tell you 
that this office demands a high standard of 
personal appearance. Our employes mus 
be 100 per cent presentable.” 

As a stranger in a strange land smiles at 
odd sights and sounds, Wadsworth smiled. 
To him ‘100 per cent presentable”’ was a 
rare and priceless utterance, to be treasured 
in memory and recounted with glee; this 
frank inquiry and criticism of one’s per- 
sonal attire, a sociological adventure most 
quaint and entertaining. He replied with 
gentle gayety: 

“The office then doesn't agree, 
good old Petruchio?” 

Mr. Sloat was bewildered. 
“Good old what? Doesn't 
who? You? I don’t get you!” 

“Oh, you remember, of course, sir, in 
the Taming 
“*What is the jay more precious than the lark, 

Because his feathers are more beautiful? 

Or is the adder better than the eel, 

Because his painted skin contents the eye? 

Oh, no, good Kate; neither ; 
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“That rigmarole, Wadsworth, whatever 
it means to you, don’t interest me. The 
proposition I’m putting up to you is this: 
We can’t afford an ill-dressed, shabby em- 
ploye. You can’t afford to lose your job. I 
don’t like to fire you, because I know what 
that comes to for a man of your utter lack 
of means or experience— starvation !”’ 

Sloat stopped a moment to let this sink 
in. It sank. The memory of endless drift- 
ing through long cold streets whose win- 
dows mocked him with plenty, whose doors 
would not open to the empty hand, was too 
fresh not to hurt. It sank deep. Also, 
Wadsworth liked his job. Already a pride 
in the weight and power and vastness of the 
Behemoth, a loyal liking for old Gideon, 
its soul and master, had taken bold of the 
young man. His tone, however, was even 
and matter of fact as he agreed: 

“Quite so. Thank you.” 

“Then I'll ask you to go, first thing in 
the morning, to Lacy’s and order yourself a 
decent outfit. Nothing fancy, but respect- 
able. Have it sent here at once, C. O. 
I'll instruct Mr. Siddons to look over the 
bill and give our check for it. You may 
come to this room and put it on while I’m 
out at lunch. The amount will be charged 
to your salary, but need not be deducted 
until we are paying you more than you are 
worth to us at present. Is that clear?” 

‘That’s mighty kind of you, Mr. Sloat 
most considerate. But 

“No more than ordering a coat of var- 
nish on a shabby desk. It’s for the benefit 
of the office to keep its apparatus in decent 
repair, and you may regard yourself as the 


as part of its apparatus 
You'll do well to keep 
that in mind, Wadsworth. That’s all.” 

“That’s all right then —for the benefit of 
the office. Anything, sir, for the good of 
the old Behemoth.”’ 

Mr. Sloat contented himself with the re- 
flection that that new suit at the Behemoth’s 
expense would be as good as a set of shack- 
les. Wadsworth was not the type of man to 
leave his job with his debt to the company 
unpaid; it was to be Mr. Sloat’s personal 
care that his salary should not be large 
enough, for a long time to come, to pay 
anything beyond the inevitable expense of 
living. 

Next —to ride him. 

Mr. Sloat sent for Mr. Bamber. 

“Young Wadsworth, hereafter, is to 
make himself generally useful about the 
office. He’s to be at everybody's orders for 
any and all purposes--errands, comparing 
copy, any old job that’s wanted. Let that 
be generally understood from now on.” 

“But, Mr. Sloat, I’m using Wadsworth 
on leases and he’s doing extremely well. 
His manner with tenants and applicants is 
perfect, his understanding of terms and 
special covenants unusually quick and 
clear. iad 

“Use him for leases all you like. That’s 
included in making himself generally use- 
ful. But, I repeat, he’s to be at everybody's 
orders for other things also.”’ 

“But, Mr. Sloat si 

“Mr. Welkin’s 
me, Bamber.” 

Mr. Sloat produced the letter which, to 
him, was the only excuse for Wadsworth’s 
existence. Bamber examined it with some 
curiosity, for he, not Sloat, was usually the 
recipient of Mr. Welkin’s instructions. 

“See what he says, Bamber. ‘If he 
makes good, work him to death. If he 
don’t, fire him.’”’ 

Bamber laughed. 

“You're not taking that literally?” 

**About 85 per cent literally. It don’t 
quite mean work for the undertaker; it 
does mean work for this Wadsworth freak to 
the limit and then some.” 

Bamber shook his head. 

Looks to me more like the Old Man's 
style of humor. Seems to mean, ‘If he’s 
any good, give him a chance to show how 
good he is,’ or something like that.”’ 

“‘Not on your life, Bamber! Read that 
letter. ‘Unmitigated cheek, nerve, gall.’ 
See? Seems to have been too fresh, and 
Mr. Welkin wants us to take it out of him. 
Well, he is too fresh and we are going to 
take it out of him.” 

Bamber reflected, unconvinced. Rather 
small potatoes for Gideon T. Welkin, i 
seemed to him; not like him. Still, it was 
possible. Wadsworth might have offended 
him. If so-—it wouldn’t do to make a mis- 
take. Bamber realized that he was, after 
all, far less interested in the welfare of 
Wentworth Wadsworth than in that of Otis 
Sampson Bamber; that nobody was paying 
him to be altruistic. 

““T see. All right, Mr. Sloat.’’ 

“And, Bamber, put him at the small 
desk by the main entrance.” 

“Tl attend to it.” 

Wadsworth, before long, was able to 
write home, with his usual regard for ve- 
racity, another bit of news: 


office regards you 
and nothing more. 


private instructions to 


Thanks to a thoughtful suggestion from Mr. 
Sloat, one of our executives, a new arrange- 
ment has been made especially for my benefit, 
by means of which the scope of my activities 
and my opportunity for a variety of useful 
experience has been greatly enlarged, so as to 
keep me thoroughly in touch with the work of 
a large office in all its branches. 


And Mrs. Wadsworth replied that she 
was thankful to learn that he had not been 
obliged, as she believed so many young 
men were at first, to rely upon his own 
unaided efforts and judgment, but had the 
advantage of the advice and coéperation 
of such experienced men as that kind Mr. 
Sloat. 

Indeed, there was no kind of work the 
superintendent’s office had to offer that 
was not offered, gladly and freely, for the 
better practice and business education of 
that son of hers: 

“Wadsworth, there’s an error of three 
dollars and eighty-two cents somewhere in 
this week’s account. I’ve been over it till 
I’m woozy and I can’t find the fool thing. 
Just run over the columns, will you, and 
try and spot it for me?” 
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“Oh, say, Mr. Wadsworth, that patent 
pencil sharpener they’ve sawed off on us’d 
make a good hash machine—just chews up 
the end and breaks the le ad. Sharpen these 
pencils for me, please.” 

“Say, Wadsworth, when you get through 
with that, run over to the corner and get 
me a package of Arabian Nights Smokes, 
will you?” 

‘“Wadsworth, I wish you'd hop along up 
to 5017 and see what’s the matter W ith Top- 
ley & Evans’ electricity, and if it’s real, go 
down and tell the boss electrician. Topley 
says his lights and fans are on the blink, 
and the electrician swears there’s nothing 
the matter. Try to get 'em together and 
have things straightened out.” 

Then perhaps Sloat, with a fat friend, on 
his way to lunch: 

*‘Er— Wordsworth—or whatever it is 
you'll find a pair of shoes in the closet in my 
room. Take ’em down to Tony on the next 
block. Tell him Mr. Sloat says if he can’t 
put over a 99 per cent better job on ’em 
than he did last time, I'll swing my custom 
over to that other wop across the way. You 
watch and see that he makes good, and 
bring 'em back.”’ 

To which Wentworth Wadsworth, still 
to Mr. Sloat’s exasperation, would reply, 
for instance, in his benign, leisurely way: 

‘Do you know, Mr. Sloat, he’s an odd 
chap, that Tony; wonderfully up on all 
sorts of things—opera, paintings, sculp- 
ture, Etruscan remains, Venetian legends, 
Neapolitan folklore. Oneof the best, Tony.” 

To his many masters, Wadsworth and 
his job presented a problem, propounded 
by his colleague Jimmy, least of the office 
boys, as follows: 

‘Listen! W’ere does a guy like him get 
off to get that way?”’ 

Sloat, of course, was down on him; that 
was easily seen; but why? Strangest of 
all, why did he stand for it? Briggs, the 
file clerk, spoke to him about it: 

“*Wadsworth, I’m a small man, but if 
Sloat ever talked to me the way he did to 
you this morning I’d punch his nose clear 
through the back of his block.” 

Wadsworth, looking down from above 
upon Briggs’ earnest, uplifted, round and 
frowning face, slowly shook his head. 

‘Briggs, did you ever own a cow?”’ 

“Cow? A cow? No!” 

‘Ah, it was my privilege once to know a 
man who did. It was not an agreeable cow 
refractory —recalcitrant—ill-mannered to a 
most exasperating degree, with a genius 
for bringing out the man’s worst impulses 
He confessed to me that there were times 
when he longed to kill it. But he didn’t. 
You see, he needed the milk.” 

The theory was generally accepted that 
Wadsworth’s predicament was his own 
fault. A man who would do all that work 
for that pay was easy; a man of his size 
who would take what he took from Sloat 
was yellow, and that was all there was to 
it. To Sloat he seemed a poor, spiritless, 
obedient animal. 

But Wadsworth, at the little desk by the 
door, brooded over the office like a be- 
nignant giant left awhile in charge of a 
nursery of interesting children, amused, 
courteous, gentle, watchful, anticipating 
— smoothing difficulties, ready with 
help. 


The calm of that exalted seclusion in 
which Gideon T. Welkin presided over the 
welfare of the Behemoth was broken by a 
troubled conference. Down on the ground 
floor were stabled two corporate creatures, 
highly paying guests of the Behemoth, 
lesser, but great of their kind. The one was 
known as the International Drug Com- 
pany, the other as the Universal Supplies 
Company. These two were at loggerheads. 
Each claimed the Behemoth as an ally by 
legal right, each sought its aid against the 
other and threatened to hale it into court 
if it dared be hostile or neutral. 

With Gideon T. Welkin sat Mr. Barclay, 
chief of counsel for the Behemoth, and Mr. 
Sloat. Each, in his own way, showed symp- 
toms of distress. Mr. Welkin preserved a 
silence more than usually oppressive, a 
countenance exceptionally devoid of expres- 
sion; the effect was ominous, boding storm. 
Mr. Barclay, holding one eyebrow in a 
lofty arch, frowned heavily with the other, 
keeping his mouth, when not in active use, 
buttoned up in a thin tight line between 
parenthetical wrinkles at the ends. It was 

Continued on Page 117 
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The long tedious task he had set for himself 
was to produce a perfect blend 

And so he kept at it day and night in 
his little kitchen at Vevey, Switzerland—col 
lecting and testing and blending the choicest 
cocoa beans until finally he made his goal. 

He perfected the Peter's blend. 

The Peter's perfect blend! The same fine, 
rare blend that after 50 years you get right 
today in every bar of Peter's Milk Chocolate. 

A fine, rare flavor—smooth and rich—a 
flavor that simply delights. 


Today another Peter's masterpiece 


It is the Peter's almond bar—crisp with toasted 





eter’s triumph 


«- 





nuts—yet the original rare flavor of the milk 


( hocolate intact. 


Milch cows of the highest grade supply 
the milk for Peter's daily —and this fresh, 
pure milk is blended into Peter's within 
twenty-four hours. This is why Peter's is so 
delicious. 


If you haven't tried Peter's Milk Chocolate, 
you should, for it's different—distinctive 
good. You'll like the fine, rare flavor of it. 
Ask for Peter's today 


Send 25c for this famous Peter's assort- 
ment package—plain bars—almond bars — 
croquettes. 
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clock 


t eno on 


es 


N all parts 
of the world 
where peo 
ple have 
learned best 
how to live, 
there are 
special little 
pauses fo! 
aie, Poanes moments of 
ease 

Englishmen everywhere observe tea 
The custom is followed in 

Typitying the universal 
appeal of French life is the Cate de 


time 


( anada 


la Paix, where Parisians, joined by 
tourists, take respites to sit at tables 
Much 


the Corso, the 


and “see the world go by.” 
charm of 
great street of Rome, is the relax 
ation that punctuates the afternoon 
Afternoon pauses for small cups of 
Turkish coffee at Shepheard’s Hotel, 
(Cairo, are 


of the 


colorful occasions well 
who have 
The Swiss, with thei 
cozy chalets, stop for their cup ol 


remembered by those 


participated 


- 
5 
ay Py ral 


chocolate. In Rio de Janeiro there 
are appointed times at cheerful places 
for coffee or ices. 

And so it is the world over, where 
the best examples in the art of living 
are set. Everywhere one of the 
most refreshing of moments is the 
mid-afternoon pause for a beverage. 
Here in America we have less leisure. 
We live in a business rush. Our 
playtime is limited. Often we can 
spare but a minute. Yet, we too 
respond toan afternoon pause. Thirst 
is a signal for it. And developed to 
meet our needs with quick, good 
fountains 
inviting places that are an example 
being followed by 

Europe; 


service are soda cool, 


refresh- 
ment stands, con 
venient when 


Cairo, Egypt 


9 


we are out in 
crowds and within 
easy reach of ofhces 
and factories; then 
restaurants, 





hotels 
and clubs, and also 
grocery stores that 
provide for such 
moments in homes. 
Yes—hundreds of 
places in every city 
and town inviting you to pause and 
enjoy Coca-Cola—an inimitable 
blend of pure products from nature, 
ice-cold, delicious to taste and whole 
somely refreshing. 


We borrowed from the Old World 
the idea of the afternoon pause for 
refreshment. We have made it con 
veniently brief to suit other hours of 
the day. And in return we have given 
an American beverage that today is 
enjoyed over the World—in Europe, 
England, Canada, Cuba, Mexico, 
Panama, South America, Hawaiian 
Islands, Porto Rico, Australia, New 
Zealand, Japan and the Orient. 


Pause—in office or workshop, at home or when shopping, or when 
it’s your good luck to be out at play—and Refresh Yourself 


Drink , 


Delicious and Refreshing 


The Coca-Cola Company, Adanta, Ga. 








March 15,1924 
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Continued from Page 112 
the look of a man who sees both sides of a 
bad matter and is not yet prepared to say 
which is the worse. Mr. Sloat, under his 
hard, shining crust of efficiency, could be 
seen seething with suppressed er ergy and 
snap, wore his chin at its most dominant 
angie. It might have denoted eager and 
aggressive confidence; it was, infact, purely 
defensive, for this matter was in 
department and he could not see why he 
and not Bamber had been summoned t 


his owr 


onsider 1 

The lawyer unbuttoned his mouth 

‘] am-informed, Mr. Sloat, that you, ir 
person, represented the Behemoth Com 
pany in ar ng with Mr. Mackenzie, of 
International Drugs, the terms of their 
lease. | understand that Mr. Bamber was 
not consulted; I know that I was _ not 
consulted.” 

Mr. Sloat had congratulated 
ipon that lease; it 


of one of his quick, snappy 








himself 


was the result and 


existing re¢ 
decisions 

“Yes, Barclay, I put that over.’ 

“Over what?” Mr. Barclay, pausing 
for a reply, and noting with some pleasure 
a droop in the dominance of Mr. Sloat’ 
chin, answered himself. ‘Over the edge of 
a bad hole, Mr. Sloat, I fear.”’ 

As a hen, when the 
threatens her lone chicker 
and glared 

‘’S matter with it?” 

Mr. Barclay rose, lean, ascetic, dignified 
and addressed himself to Mr. Welkin, I: 
on his desk an open document, placi 
point of a long forefinger upon a parag! ipl 
reading it aloud: 


“*The lessor covenants 





shadow of the hawl 


Sloat welled 








and agree for 
the duration of this lease, not to give any 
other lease for the purpose of selling drugs 
or medicines in the Behemoth Building.’ 
Chat, Mr. Welkin, is the fly in the butter.” 

Mr. Welkin’s and immobility 
seemed to deepen; there was, perhaps, a 
trifle more intensity in his gaze, fixed upon 
Sloat, whose sharp, executive bark broke 


silence 


the accusing silence 

“What of it?” 

‘Simply this Universal 
opened a drug department in this building 
On the strength of the covenant I have just 
read, International Drugs has already ob 
tained a temporary injunction forbidding 
Universal Supplies to sell and the Behemoth 
to permit the sale of drugs or medicine 
It seeks to have that injunction made per 
manent and asks for damages.” 

‘“*Lemme see that lease sar 
look here; all we promise here is not to I 
‘for the purpose,’ isn’t it? Well, we haven't 
let for that purpose. Universal Supplies’ 
lease is our regular form-—just the same as 
Northwest Fur Company’s. They wouldn't 
claim we ict to Northwest Fur Company 
for the purpose of selling drugs, would 
they i 

‘Unhappily, Mr 
plies has actually been selling those thing 
under our lease.”’ 

“What if it has? Read that lease, Bar 
clay. Readit yourself, Mr. Welki: 
nothing ia that covenant that binds us t 
prevent our tenants from selling.” 

Mr. Welkin’s eyes turned toward the 
lawyer, who permitted himself the shadow 
of a smile 

“‘I won’t venture to decide, Mr. Wel 
kin, between two such authorities on the 
interpretation of leases as our Mr. Sloat 
and the supreme court of this state. I will 
only go so far as to assert that they don’t 
agree.”’ 

“What? What’s that? I don’t get you 
Barclay.” . 

“This unfortunate cover ant, Mr. Sloat, 
is copied almost word for word from cne 
which has already been passed upon by our 
supreme court,* in a case practically ider 
tical. The court decided that it bound the 
the ale of the article 
designated, and its decision was affirmed 
by the Appellate Division How did you 
happen to agree to that covenant?” 

Mr. Sloat, with an apprehensive glance 
at the still countenance of Mr. Welkin, 
which gave him somehow the impression of 
an overhanging cliff that might crush him 
out from under, 


Supplies has 





Sloat. Universa! Sup 





lessor to preven 


unless he hastened to get 
endeavored to do so 
“Mackenzie came in late in the after- 
noon and shoved the lease at me all ready 
to sign. Bamber wasn’t round, and I 


*The case to which the lawyer, Barclay, refers is 
Waldorf-Astoria Segar Company versus Acker, Mer 
all & Condit ¢ et al., decided in the New York 
Supreme Court and affirmed | the Appellate D 
vision, First Departmen 
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couldn’t get you on the phone, Mr. Bar- 
clay. Mackenzie was in a hurry; said he 
had an alternative proposition— United 
Trades Building had offered him a lease and 
if he didn’t close with us he would with 
them. Didn’t particularly care which. All 
he wanted was to get things settled so In 
ternational Drugs could start moving in 
one place or the other first thing A.M. I 
could take it or leave it.”’ 

‘And you— fell?” 

“Well, I wasn’t going to let the Behe 
moth lose a tenant like that to the United 
l'rades Building.” 

‘Rather astute--on Mackenzie's part.’ 

‘**How was I to know there was a catch in 
that lease?”’ 

**How, indeed, without advice of coun 
se]?”’ 

Mr. Welkin, who had been fumbling in a 
drawer of his desk, drew forth an object 
which Sloat and Barclay, engrossed as they 
were with the business in hand, beheld 
with interest, recognizing it as a thing 
celebrated far and wide wherever the Behe 

moth’s men talked together in the eve 
nings, believed in by all, but seen by very 
few. It was that stubby little brier pipe to 
which, according to the legends of the com 

pany, Gideon T. Welkin had recourse only 
n moments of stress and storm far beyond 
the average. There were those who said 
that it comforted and steeled the Old Man 
against impen g adversity; others that 
it cleared his head; others, again, that it 

and it alone, enabled him to control a deadly 
temper whose consequences, if ever it broke 
vse, could hardly be conjectured 

This relic of a legendary past he filled 
from an ancient buckskin pouch with black 
and stringy tobacco of powerful aroma, 

ghted and puffed awhile in silence. To the 
relief of Sloat and Barclay, the voice that 
came from the cloud was quiet and matter 
of fact 

“Sloat, you're 
to go hang himself 
a gun and sellin’ it 
that way 

lhe voice deepened, gathered force 

‘The silly injunction, nor the picayune 
nor the loss of one or both those 
se corporations as tenants out of 
this triflin’ shack won’t more’n tickle the 
old Behemoth’s hide like one or two fleas 
on a grizzly What hurts is havin’ the 
Behemoth’'s leg pulled by a little concern 
like International Drugs. And that,” said 
the voice, rumbling now out of the smoke 
cloud like approaching thunder, “I’m well 
damned if I stand for. Well, it’s crawl or 
fight. I don’t have to tell you the answer 
Sloat, you got usin. Barclay, you're hired 
to find the way out. Get together and pull 
like a bull team on a skidway! Don’t let 
em get away with it! Fight to win! Licl 
‘em —I don’t care how! I don’t care if it 
osts the value of the whole building! I've 
ed the Behemoth corporation from a 
and it never got licked yet and ain’t 
goin’ to! If you haven’t got brains and guts 


to win, Zo out 





sy Mackenzie ought 
holdin’ up a baby with 
a gilt snappin’ turtle 





damages 


one-hor 











enough in your two offices 
and hire ’em.” 

The dee p bellow in which this exhorta 

on ended was followed by the dry, culti 
vated tones of the lawyer 

“There is a fighting chance, Mr. Welkin, 
based on a rule of evidence. When an in 
strument contains a phrase capable of more 
than one interpretation, any conversation 
between the parties at the time of its execu 
then meant 
by that phrase may be proved by witnesses 
If we can produce such evidence, the court 
may regard it as dist'nguisl this case 
“ady decided, where that 
rule was not invoked, and accept a differ 


tior tending to show what they 





from the one al 





ent interpretation.’ 

Mr. Welkip took a long pull at his his 
toric pipe, knocked the } > 
wrapped it in the buckskin pouch, tucked 
it away in the drawer and turned to Mr 


ashes out of it 


Barclay 

“Boil that down and serve it plain. Do 
you mean, if Sloat and Mackenzie agreed 
that paragraph meant what Sloat 
Wir 





‘It means we have a good fighting 
chance if we pro - 
“By witnesses 
“Certainly.” 
“Go get 'em.” 
Sloat, wriggling with something of the 
eagerness of a schoolboy who thinks he 
knows the answer teacher wants, spoke up 
“T’'ve got one. Young fellow in my of 
fice Wadsworth.” 
The lawyer raised both eyebrows at Mr 
Sloat 


“Present at the interview‘ 
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Mr. Sloat, again the efficient executive, 
the man for the emergency, the livewire, sat 
up, thrust out his chin, threw a chest 

“As a business man, Mr. Barclay, | 
make a point of providing a witness to any 
important negotiation.” 

‘An excellent plan, Mr. Sloat. Well, 
then’’—the lawyer, frowning with one eye 
brow, meditated, slowly continued— “if 
Mr. Sloat, for instance, said, ‘What's this, 
Mackenzie, about selling drugs?’ and Mac 
kenzie said, ‘We don’t want you to let toa 
drug concern,’ and Mr. Sloat said, for ex 
ample, ‘Does this mean that if we give our 
regular lease, and the tenant afterwards 
sets up a drug business, we've got to stop 
him?’ and Mackenzie answered, ‘Oh, no, 
we've got to take that risk, of course,’ and 
if your young Mr. Wadsworth is prepared 
to swear to it when the time comes 

“He'll swear to it, all right 

“Ah, then, gentlemen, o 
fair one.” 

Mr. Welkin, however, did not seem 
together convinced 

“Wadsworth? Big, starved husky | 
down to you for a job, Sloat, about tw 


ur cna ( i 


months ago? 
“That's the man, Mr. Welkir 
laughed. ‘ Wentworth Wadsworth 
“Um —roughed and jiujitsued his wa 


here through my office folk Pick p the 
office boy with one hand and sets him « \ 
careful, like a high explosive. Pretty ne 


cripples two clerks 
instep and bows like an old buel t i 
minuet Shakes hands with another and 


‘most breaks his wrist No hurry. no effort 


Stamps on one fellow 


all smilin’. Comes in here and sa me up 
and down without makin’ me mad. Mat 

ner Blooded stock, if I know t wher 
I see it.’ 


Mr. Barclay rubbed his hands together 
“Such material, properly handled 
most effective on the witness stand, Mr 

Welkin.’ 

“Dunn Think he'll —rememb« 
that evidence, Sloat? 

“He'll blamed well have 

Mr. Welkin grunted unamial 

‘If he does, I'll come pretty near be 
lievin’ it myself." 

“He will,” 

The lawyer interposed 

“A witness — especially suc 
Mr. Welkin has 
taken for granted, Mr. Sloat; not to be ap 
proached without cautior Memory, you 
know, is a shy bird; apt to take wing on 
slight provocatior 


said Sloat, “*« 


ha person as 


described is not to le 


susceptible, neverthe 
less, to the lure; wonderfully responsive 
gentle and kindly guidance 
rhat, at least, is my experience, ger 
The greatest care must he 
antagonize this young Wadswort! on the 


at times t« 


taken not ts 





contrary, to assure his good will and 
alty; feelings which, in a witness of ger 
erous disposition, | have found, as a rule 
far more reliable than unaided memory.” 

About closing time the same afternoor 
the electric buzzer at the little desk besice 
the main entrance of the superintendent 
office announced to Wadsworth the new 
never overwelcome, that he was wanted by 
Mr. Sloat 

It was not so much the inevitable nasti 
ness of Sloat’s way with him he dreaded a 
the growing temptation it involved ome 
day he would yield to it 
loud smack and he would find that he had 
slapped Mr 
He felt it coming. Then the police would 
get him. Afterwards there would be, again 
that hard outer crust of town, with ie 
prospect of a living than ever Fat 
The nastiness, however had strange 
departed from Mr. Sloat mar 


Lo a 


There would bea 


Sloat clear across the room 


suddenly 
ner 
“Have a chair, Wadswortl 
how long have you been with us 
“Rather over two months.” 
“What are we paying you?” 
len dollars a week.” 
“You've had a pretty stiff tryout, Wad 
worth.” 


“It’s been very interesting.” 


“You've showed the stuff Mr. Welkin 


was looking for when he wrote tl If he 
makes good, work him to deat} 

“I’m not dead yet, Mr. Sloat.” 

“Far from it, my boy. The fact is, Mr 
Nelkin took a fancy to you. That’s |} 
way — Mr. Welkin’s own peculiar method 
of trying a man out, bringing out what’: 
him, getting his percentage.” 

Wadsworth laughed 

“Something between vivisection and sur 
vival of the fittest, Mr. Sloat?’ 

“Well, you've survived Mr. Well 
spoke of 


you today 





He'd sized you up 
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offhand; seemed what he thought was good 
material —‘ blooded stock,’ he said — wanted 
to test it. I was able to tell him today that 
you'd stood the test.” 

“That's why you seemed to have it in 
for me then, Mr. Sloat. I never guessed.”’ 

“Well, Wadsworth, the curse is off. Mr. 
Welkin is greatly pleased with my account 
of you. You're one of us now—one of the 
Behemoth’s own men.” 

“Good old Behemoth!” 

“That’s the spirit! And you’re in line 
for promotion. Mr. Bamber tells me your 
work in this office—cutting out the little 
errands and odd jobs, and considering your 
usefulness in connection with leases and 
dealings with tenants and with heads of 
departments in the building —- is worth fifty 
dollars a week. That's your position and 
salary from now on. You draw fifty on 
Saturday for this current week. Mr. Wel- 
kin, I believe, has you in mind for advance- 
ment as opportunities occur; and let me 
tell you, the opportunities in the Behe- 
moth Company are practically without 
limit to the man who makes good to Mr. 
Welkin’s satisfaction. Mr. Wadsworth, I 
congratulate you.” 

Sloat held out his hand, and a moment 
later, when Wadsworth had gone, sat nurs- 
ing it and muttering, “Damn the strong 
brute! But Barclay was right.”’ 

This, next morning, he admitted to Bar- 
clay himself 

“ All gratitude and loyalty already. Now 
he'll think his brains out when we ask him, 
trying to remember evidence for the good 
old Behemoth-—-and in time he’ll succeed 
in thinking he does remember.” 

“Quite so, Mr. Sloat. A well-disposed 
memory is a highly receptive faculty.” 

It was a happy Wentworth Wadsworth 
who one day answered a summons to Mr. 
Sloat’s room. Mr. Sloat exuded good fel- 
lowship 

“Hullo, Wadsworth! You've met Mr. 
Barclay. Sit down. Try one of my best, 
Wadsworth. Light up. Now then, Wads- 
worth, some of our tenants are trying to 
pull the old Behemoth’s leg.” 

“Rather an undertaking, that, Mr. Sloat.” 

‘You remember, of course, soon after 
you came to the office, bringing Mackenzie 
of International Drugs in here?” 

Mr. Barclay softly, promptly, inter 
rupted. 

That Wadsworth, thus called upon, should 
recall, with the clear memory of youth, that 
whole interview between Sloat and Mac- 
kenzie in accurate detail might or might 
not be desirable. Mr. Barclay, not having 
been present, didn't know. Better to blot 
it out, leave it obscure, substitute for it the 
memory of a safe version. 

“Mr. Wadsworth, the International Drug 
Company is trying to play a shabby trick 
on us. Mr. Welkin is very much annoyed 
about it. It’s his pride in the Behemoth 
that hurts. He hates to see the company 
victimized.” 

Mr. Barclay paused for the desired effect, 
got it. Wadsworth’s tone was indignant 

“We're all with Mr. Welkin in that. But 
what in the world can International Drugs 
do to the Behemoth?” 

Sloat smote his desk. It was the familiar 
gesture of the heavy business man in a 
supreme moment, the gesture at which 
inkwells are said to dance and important 
documents drop out of pigeonholes; it hurt 
Sloat’s hand. 

“Nothing! That sneak Mackenzie 

The lawyer checked him blandly: 

“Quite so, Mr. Sloat. You see, Mr. 
Wadsworth, International Drugs wants a 
monopoly in this building, and Mr. Mac- 
kenzie, at least, seems rather unscrupulous 
as to the means. When he applied to Mr. 
Sloat for a lease, he presented the docu 
ment, ready for signature, and insisted on 
an immediate answer.” 

“Said take it or leave it!” cried the in 
dignant Sloat 

“Exactly! That lease 

“Oh, Lremember. I was in here 

The lawyer interrupted lest memory 
should go too far 

“Good! Yes, Mr. Wadsworth, you were 
here. We hoped you would remember, as 
it is upon your own memory of the transac 
tion we rely for defense against Mr. Mac- 
kenzie’s very scurvy trick. For that lease 
contained a covenant with a catch—a 
joker.” 

Wadsworth, all alert for service, turned 
to Sloat, at whom Barclay permitted him 
self eloquently to wink 

“That provision in the lease you spoke 
about at the time, Mr. Sloat?” 


Yes—the crook!”’ 
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It occurred to Mr. Barclay that Sloat 
might be telling the truth. It might be 
so—he hoped it was so—but how much of 
the truth, or how little? He reflected that 
one never could tell, proceeded judiciously 
to coach his witness, refresh his memory 
To that end he drew from Mr. Sloat, bit 
by bit, that version of the transaction most 
favorable to the Behemoth’s case, while 
Wadsworth listened, trying to remember, 
blaming himself for having forgotten 

This done, the lawyer, smiling, rubbing 
his lean hands, turned to Wadsworth. 

“Most fortunately for the company 
for Mr. Welkin’s state of mind,. which I 
may venture to describe as explosive; and 
for Mr. Sloat, upon whom rests the re 
sponsibility for the lease--you were pres 
ent, Mr. Wadsworth, and remember the 
transaction.” 

Wadsworth was silent. Did he remember 
that conversation? That it had taker 
place he had no doubt. But the incident 
was vague. He had not been told at the 
time to give it his attention, had not under 
stood the need of doing so 

The lawyer, all confidence, pursued hi 
theme 

“But for that happy circumstance, the 
interpretation now claimed by the drug 
company would inevitably be accepted by 
the court, for the language of that cove 
nant, unexplained, has a legal significance ol 
which Mr. Mackenzie must have been in 
formed, in view of which it was doubtle 
inserted in the lease.” 

I see.” 

“But for your recollection, the Behe 
moth Company would be obliged, by ir 
junction, to prevent Universal Supplies 
from selling drugs in its stores here; Inter 
national Drugs would have a right to can 
cel its lease and recover heavy damages fo 
sales already made, from both companie 
and obtain a permanent injunction pro 
hibiting future sales under our leases.’ 

Sloat took up the tale of woe, giving it a 
more personal turn. 

“That isn’t all, Wadsworth, by a blame’ 
sight. Gideon T. Welkin don’t stand for 
any blunders or failures. He'd hold thi 
office responsible and shake it up till the 
stuffing dropped out. You and I'd lose our 
jobs; and, if I know the Old Man, he’d 
see that we didn’t get another in a hurry 
anywhere he could reach.” 

Mr. Barclay raised a protesting hand 

“Really, Mr. Sloat But at all 
events, Mr. Wadsworth’s recollection of 
the conversation relieves us of all anxiety 
on that point.” 

Wadsworth, in all his life, had never had 
a more uncomfortable moment. He was 
ashamed that he could not just then re 
member. Meanwhile it was Gear that he 
must not let these good people go on inno 
cently rejoicing together in fond reliance 
on that faulty memory of his. 

“Gentlemen, I’m sorry, but I don’t seen 
to recall the details of that conversatior 
I’m afraid - 

Sloat, suddenly red and hostile, inter 
rupted with something like a threat in hi 
tone. 

“Do you mean to say 

Barclay was quick to rescue the situa 
tion 

“That, Mr. Wadsworth, is only natura] 
The matter has been brought suddenly t 
your attention. It would be more strangs 
f you remembered it all at once. The 
human mind, gentlemen, is a receptack 
into which all manner of thoughts, facts, 
images, are constantly being thrown. There 
they lie. None of them, I think, escape; 
many are necessarily buried, thrust aside 
The function of memory is to find and ex 
tricate from the multitude those particular 
facts the will requires at the time. There 
in ycur mind, Mr. Wadsworth, somewhers 
among the accumulations of fact, is the 
conversation Mr. Sloat has just recounted 
Your memory will find it, recognize it, re 
produce it, all in due time.” 

“T hope so.” 

“Oh, yes! The trouble we have in re 
membering things generally arises from im 
patience, from hurry and too violent effort 
The memory then is like a hand, groping 
hastily in the mass, producing worse con 
fusion, casting things about. Take your 
time don’t try too hard to remember or 
dwell too much on the matter. Thank you 
Mr. Wadsworth. Your testimony will bs 
invaluable, and will, I am sure, be forth 
coming when we need it.” 

Barclay, as the door closed behind Wads- 
worth, patted Sloat gently with two fingers 
on the shoulder, softly laughed. 

Continued on Page 120 
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Continued from Page 118) 

“A perfect witness! I ask no better. He 
wants, more than he wants anything else, 
to remember that conversation as stated. 
He believes in it; its words are in his 
mind; they will repeat themselves to him 
whenever he thinks of the matter; will be- 
come so familiar to him in connection with 
what else he does remember that he will 
soon find them blended inextricably with 
the original transaction. But, Sloat, you 
let him alone. Don’t spill the beans!” 

Wadsworth may have been to blame. 
How far he was moved by sheer loyalty; 
whether self-interest had any part unrec- 
ognized by him in his undoing; how far 
he was the victim of sheer illusion wrought 
by sleepless nights and much brooding over 
the matter; how far he yielded to inclina 
tion and persuaded himself that what he 
wished to remember he did remember—he 
could not have told, himself. 

‘It’s all come back to me just as you 
said it would, Mr. Barclay,’’ was what he 
aid some weeks after their last interview, 
and his version agreed perfectly with that 
of Barclay and Sloat 

‘I knew it would,” said Barclay; “and 
now the sooner you repeat it to Mr. Welkin 
the better. I'll arrange a conference.” 

The conference took place next morning 
in Mr. Welkin’s room. Mr. Barclay opened 
it with a smile and a cheery question: 

‘Well, Mr. Wadsworth, how’s the mem 
rv this morning?” 

“Still going strong, 
you,” 

Barclay nodded encouragement 

“Mr. Welkin would like to 
version of the affair.”’ 

“Mr. Mackenzie came 

Wadsworth stopped short, with a fas 
cinated gaze fixed upon Sloat, whose action, 
although somewhat peculiar, hardly seemed 
to justify the fascination 

Mr. Sloat was rubbing his temple with his 
thumb; the fingers of the hand were spread, 
fanwise, outward, A simple gesture, a trick 
of Sloat’s to which, in moments of nervous 
tension, he was somewhat addicted. Wads 
worth had seen it once before, and only 
once, Sloat had sitting in his own 
room, before him the International Drug 
Company's lease, ready for signature; 
standing beside the desk, Mackenzie, wait 
ing. And with that came back the whole 
incident, vivid, unmistakable, the real mem 
ory, the brief conversation word for word 
as he had heard it then 

»> heard Mr. Welkin’s voice: 

“Well, sir?” 

Welkin, I'm more sorry than I car 
tell 1 thought I remembered. I wa 
wrong. It’s all come back now.” 

Sloat leaned forward, hands on the arm 
of his chair, eyes and jaw protruding 

‘What? What’s all that?” 

‘I can't the evidence I thought I 
could What | do remember — wouldn't 
help " Sloat began to lose control 

‘Look here, Wadsworth, are you trying 
to hold us up, or are you just a plain fool?”’ 

Mr. Welkin raised his hand 

*Sloat!" 

Sloat subsided, glaring, however, at Wads 
worth, as one who was not done with him 
and would have him yet 

“Now, young man, I’m listening 
what did happen?’ 

** Mackenzie came to the office, Mr. Wel 
kin, and asked for Mr. Sloat. I took him 
in. Mr. Sloat told me tostay. Mackenzie 
gave Mr, Sloat a typed paper. ‘There's the 
lease we want,’ said he. ‘Sorry to hurry 
you, Sloat, but I’ve got to close either with 
your or the United Trades Building — where 
we have an option— tonight. I've got to let 
‘em know inside of half an hour.” Mr. 
Sloat looked at the iease and asked, ‘ What's 
this about selling drugs, Mackenzie?’ and 
Mackenzie said, ‘Read it, man, read it 
That's our proposal to you. It’s what we 


Mr. Barclay, thank 


hear 


been 


you 


ive 
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want. You can take it or leave it.’ Mr. 
Sloat looked at the lease awhile and said, 
‘Well, Mac, with a tenant like Interna- 
tional Drugs I don’t mind taking a chance,’ 
and signed it. Those may not be the exact 
words, Mr. Welkin, but they give the exact 
substance. So - 

Sloat sprang up, control all gone, tongue 
let loose: 

“You dare say that? How much did 
Mackenzie pay you to double-cross us? 
You impudent liar Re 

Smack! It had happened at last. Sloat 
went rolling—lay across the door. Now that 
it had happened, Wadsworth felt no regret. 
His broad palm glowed with the sense of a 
good deed well done. His soul glowed in 
the light of freedom and a clear conscience 
His manner, as he turned to Mr. Welkin, 
was superb with the deliberate courtesy of 
former generations. 

“Mr. Welkin, I am sorry, sir, that my 
recollection has proved a disappointment. | 
regret that this further inevitable incident 
has taken place in your office. Please accept 
my apology, sir, and my resignation.” 

“Steady, boy! Siddown. The Behe- 
moth don’t take any resignation from a 
man with a wallop like that. Got more’n 
a hundred for him. Sloat, git up. 
Don’t lie there like a girl in a faint. S’pose 
he’d hit you with his fist. You go on down 
back to your job--and leave it alone 
leave it to Bamber!” 

Sloat, who had risen 
the door 

“Sloat, you asked for it and got it and 
you're satisfied. Now forget it.” 

Sloat went out 

“Well, Barclay, we seem to be up against 
it again. See any way out of the mess?” 

It was Wentworth Wadsworth, burning 
with a sudden inspiration, who answered: 

“Let me try—sir!” 

“You? How?” 

““May I use your telephone, sir, 
ute?” 

“Help yourself; but 

“T say, Miss Watts, get me the Inter 
national Drug Company, this building, 
please--Mr. Mackenzie’s private wire. . . . 
Mr. Mackenzie? Mr. Wadsworth speaking. 
Yes, Wadsworth, of the Behemoth ; + oe 
regard to your lease, Mr. Mackenzie. ; 
What? Oh, no, not that. The Behemoth 
isn’t troubling itself about that at all. 
That's a matter for you and Universal Sup- 
plies Company to settle between yourselves. 
The provision in your lease that I’m talk- 
ing about is the one that gives us the right 
to cancel the lease and collect a forfeit from 
a tenant conducting any illegal business on 
the premises. . . . What? Bootlegging, 
Yes. Prove it? Certainly. Oh, 
well, better come right up and see Mr. Wel- 
All right 


uses 


as bidden, opened 


a min 


of course 
kur Yes Good 
day. I say, Miss Watts, would you mind 
getting Mr. Lambert — Universal Supplies 
this building? Thanks. . . That you, 
Mr. Lambert? Mr. Wadsworth, for the 
Behemoth Company. Now look here, Mr. 
Lambert, don’t you think before you de- 
mand protection from us in selling drugs 
under our lease you’d best make sure the 
lease hasn't been forfeited? What? Why, 
read your lease, sir! Read Section 25 
‘Illegitimate business.” Yes. . « Why, 
bootlegging, of course! Well, we know 
it. Why, of course! Best come up and 
have it out with Mr. Welkin. Yes, he’s 
here now.” 

Wadsworth hung up the telephone 

“International Drugs and Universal Sup- 
plies’ll both be good, Mr. Welkin. Mac- 
kenzie and Lambert’ll be right up to say so.”’ 

Mr. Welkin did not answer. The mo- 
ment was too great for words. The three 
men sat in silence. The atmosphere thrilled 
with expectancy. 

Then came Mackenzie and Lambert 
with anxious faces, and stood before the 
still face of Mr. Welkin, waiting. 
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“Well, you pair of poisonous bootleggin’ 
criminals, what have you got to say for 
yourselves? What do you mean by trying 
to lug me into your little cutthroat squab 
ble over your precious rights under your 
busted leases that you forfeited ’most as 
soon as you got ’em?”’ 

When the two meekest executives in the 
city, having barely, as they believed, es 
caped prosecution and the forfeiture of their 
leases, by abject capitulation, promises of 
good conduct and the reluctant mercy of 
Gideon T. Welkin, had made up the quar 
rel between their respective corporations 
so far as it concerned the Behemoth Build- 
ing, shaken hands and departed, Welki 
took a good long look at Wadswort! 

‘“Mr. Bamber’s report to me credits you 
with a high grade of all-round efficiency 
maintained under peculiar difficulties, young 
man.” 

Barclay rose and came forward 

“Mr. Welkin, that goes to confirm a 
conclusion at which I had already arrived 
on the strength of recent events. We need 
Mr. Wadsworth in the law department.” 

“You do that Put life into it 
Might do worse, Wadsworth. Good pay 
teach you law you admitted —keey 
you retained for the Behemoth. But , 

Mr. Welkin paused, seemed lost in medi 
tation. The lawyer, with a cordial smile 
turned to Wadsworth 

““A good opening. Do you accept it?” 

‘Hold on, young man; I want to ask you 
one question —just one. How in hell’s thu: 
der did you know those sly dogs were boot 
leggin’?’ 

“I didn’t.”’ 

4 moment the two older men gazed at 
Wadsworth, taking it in, then at 
other, sharing it then as the lawyer's slow, 
appreciative smile began to dawn, arose at 
uproar that the legends of the Behemotl 
Company have carried to many lands— will 
pass down through generations 

The traditional gravity preserved throug}! 
long years in and about that inner 
tuary was shattered From the face of 
Gideon T. Welkin the hard mask had 
vanished, revealing jovial mirth, breaking 
into a vast grin of unclouded delight. Dow: 
came his heavy palm on his broad thigl 
roars and concussions in tremendous alte 
nation shook the outer office and carried 
far down the corridor, clerks and stenog 
raphers sat aghast; a telephone operator, 
preserving her presence of mind and acting 
on her own initiative and responsibility, 
called up the entire detective force of the 
building 

At length, between 


l 
spoke 


some 


get 


each 


ne 


San 


gasps, Mr. Welki: 
have him, Barclay. Too good 
for you. Want him myself —dozen places 
right now. Pluck, gall, manner, brain, bluff 
and —oh, my sons and daughters, what a 
wallop! The man I’ve been lookin’ for ever 
since the old Behemoth was a pup —the 
perfect executive! Besides, Barclay, he’ 
too honest for your department 


“Can’t have 


“But, Wentworth 
worth plaintively as she 
looking up, with her hand tucked under his 
arm, restraining with all her might a tend 
ency to slop over and become hy 
with maternal pride and joy, shaking her 
head, instead, in gentle disapproval, ‘ir 
deed I am grateful for your success 
grateful for all it has brought us. It ha 
to be able to do 


* objected Mrs. Wads 


stood beside him, 


sterical 


been so particularly nice 
something at last for those poor dear Hig 
ginses, with all their interesting childre: 
and diseases; 
to run away with the most promising young 
men. Beware of Mammon!” 

Wentworth Wadsworth raised her little 
hand to his lips 

‘‘Mammon,” said he, “is far 
sophisticated for modern business. It 
man’s game.” 


but success has been know: 


too un 
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Wherever there 1s illness or accident, 


Johnson & Johnson products are available. 


| Whenever sa fety depends on quality, 
Johnson & Johnson products are used with 


confidence. 
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the printed form 


‘iy was a time when golf was played with 


out L printed core Ci cd. | KC were once Col 
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right in and 
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printed form has wal 
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Improved th ituation. 
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In games and in ¢ ernment, 1n law doin bu 


an 


ness, blank papet and made way 

for the print | let dd: nted form. 
Anything that 1s worth dons hy 

Phe print that the 


a thing way 


worth doing 
best way 
right be 
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come routine: becomes standard 
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way every 
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lin himself or not. If he seemed un- 
certain I felt sure that it was hunger. And 
when I tossed him into my gang of enthusi- 
ts l knew what they would do to droopi: 
its Men would come 
n as timid and shy as rabbits, and the 
wiation would, within 
eir shoulders back and the 





into the organi- 


send 


hour, 





ins out 

































; ike ashot of some powerful stimulant 
I never pretended that I hadn’t ever beer 
lown ar n fact, I capitalized 
hat ( ¢ r eryone’ past hi l 

a p ' a dark secret, be 

‘ m¢ r thing to laugh over even t 
y gabout. We re the « ! ) rood 
} W nd eve e’s tro n re t ar 
end oon as he found u 
l nite of n iccess With these raw re 
cruits, the heads of the firm were always ur 
} ea They were afraid I trusted these me 
{ induly, considering how little I knew about 
then I ve received no « 
plaint il Iter day they came 
} th their hech lid not relieve 
- worry. So I decided 
low organization and « 
blist where I could car 
out I deas unhampered by supervisk 
My primary interest was in the mer 
ither than the bu so I le ed a large 
fice space where we could hay n assen 
om, lounging room, music roon 
. } court and a sort of clul B ‘ 
A tive ind there was no difficult 
! contracts for selling industrial 
cks both for new concerns and expand 
! sine need of additional capital 
Ne the entire sales force followed me 
; to the relief of my former chiefs, who 
had ope com] ed that they didn’t 
j ak Sapte Bie: Beg, Ber 
‘ i met me orgalr 
emse é to group { te or twenty and 
} mpeted [or f ecords against eact 
t l betting ne We had a 
i league, two bas¢ l tean everal 

! t mpromptu lecture y salesme 

I id former ee ymething else Ar 
I er would lecture terature d 
ner navy ! vould al it 
e Na We had rt ol lege n the 
Q r f tt y r peak whom ‘ 
I id moved. The ofhces were open u 
midnight. Recru poured in until the 
ile I ( eXCet 1 or thousand 
made speeches two or three time 
1 ever e was welcome 7 
4 ( N matter what Was gé { 
e, elthe executive ¢ i 
e in we cheered him and yelled | 
! It was al noisy a group as you 
ild well imagine, but everyone worked 
i ihe entl m wa pontaneou 


Wit icrew ol such size ISUé petwee!r 
twelve hundred and two thousand t wa 
mpossible to furnish leads, and every ma 

id to develop his own customer At the 
) tart he nearly always knew a few, so that 

») matter what his subsequent experience 
mi be he started off with a rus} lr 

klit Id prospects, however, the hig! 
est batting average I know of is one sale ou 
) en; and I think that one out of twelve 

' N | earer an average for a man who 
' r i 4 the game One can gue 


m tl I t what must have been the 
experience of those who would hang or 
through lean weeks until their last penr 


These men ve ry se Idom had a final 














nterview; they graduallv faded out; we 
uw them less and less frequertly until f 
nally they ceased to come il But in the 
meantime such a man would ve ry probabl 
hi I ught in at least one recruit, so that 
the sales force held up; in fact, it was gen 
( ally Trowing 

The turnover in men was enormous, a' 
eraging easily 500 per cent a year when the 
busine was fairly good and 600 per cent a 
year when business was poor Very fey 
men are sufficiently thick-skinned to stand 
twent or more refusals without a sale, 
speci when they report back to the 
organization daily and find scores of other 
men who are ushing currency by the 
handful, checks, drafts and Liberty Bor 


through the wicket. They fire themselve 
very quietly—and they don’t ask for help 
I was so busy I didn’t think about them at 


If I had I might have been appalled by 
what I was doing.’ I was picking up every 
Ise’ sand pushing my I 





ne else’s sick kitter 














Continued from Page 24 


out the back door in droves, literally thou- 
It seems impossible that I never 


a thought to that phase of the subject, 























Rave I 
but I didn’t They had tiad their chance, 
and I felt that if they didn’t it would 
nave been as unju t to them as to myself to 
try to keep tnem In fact, I dismissed them 
with a gesture of generosity, feeling glad 
that I had done what | could f them 
whether the results were I had hoped for 
or not. It didn’t occur to me that I had 
plied upon them ful and searing real 
ation otf u hich tne m ned 
forth without money to carry them over 
Neither did it « rtomet t I was prof 
ting off these mer lf a dozen i ect 
Vays aside trom m pr t ( their ile 
I tance, U! ‘ e ot the iles f t 
‘ ippea e of great su that 
mplied stabilit People didn’t know they 
vere con ind uut like a proce 
sometime ne} pect wo if 
ted by a is three of the imateu 
iiesmer i Ite tne had faded out ol 
e | ture a fourth W icome a nd 
make the ile The effect was very mucl 
ke that achieved | tead) avert ng 
If vou don’t get him the first t ‘ ul b 
v tr hit Mor \¢t { tne { me 
n e licited four times he may 
t tT ate ‘ T A 
ing that particular lr ther 
vords, | art war of att 
ind g g up men mercifu I ! 
piete the le about adve n 1! 
{ nwa that of a ma no would u 
i quantitle 1 adverti y, achieve !- 
esults, pocket his profits, pay one publica 
n f he ne advertisement reterred t 
I the} haser of the ¢ ids, and refu t 
pay of the ot] n the ground tl 
they hadn't got 1 ts, wher 
tributed somethir 


The Nagging-Wife Goad 











As the success of 1 experiment 
is I was concerned, it ¥ a huge succe 
became apparent, I sent out more and mort 
f me ind | her There ( 
. f preache fd t t } 
tr mat { them as fanatica 
I had bee ind a tr , t0 dog l 
l t i it the of labor : 
plead with a i sund not t 
but >» make a i ng d 
p noble . } elf were 
‘ st t « ent 
he pe pul ki { 
| w not what all, were n Ww 
ind u ) ious aid And most powerfu 
among nem were nagging wive 
There wa e man I remembe 
J n, a stat et I 1 ol 
! hiner hap t ieignted 
} ilmer hor i ted to 
} vabic 1 good hu But | 
, had he " ture wtomakea 
’ y n te t last eng et 
repea y n t nag phrase or 
re a boo Profe W ind 
To} ed ” Hapy 
f me. I don’t know v t became ! 
t I He 1 rhe t ! 
the } hrothe an | two t i 
" 41144 t tat ary ¢ 
oy it hed ou 
liately became rr He led the V 
econd week he v 11, of 
course, thought he wa g to te wo! 
le I alwa thought t t It 
for it to daw me wh Iw ind 
en for a long time I mtd r 
terminal facilitie 
A man who} i he 1 tw 
i ibly find } t I fact, ne 
isuall POKING il na I 
out all the time W | ted Iw 
trying to find only those fellows wl int 
find themselves, but when I advertised for 
them I got scores of othe for eve ne ol 
the type I was see g. Whe n Kor 
t I did, |} leasting the eerfu 
formation tha e ¢ rr ‘ tr ] 
dq dollars a y ne re ! 
part f the men harassed | t is bee 
illed the divine disconte r ma 
them have other ambit putt eale 
ivoc among the ver pes of men to whon 
! romises cannot ] ( ert DSO 
itely Talse 
In this connection I recall Ralph Peter 
is a good example. Ralph had a face cea 
rabbit Both } re i if niy 
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at an astonishing angle, the face 
coming to a point with a long sharp nose 
His complexion was pasty white and | 
colorl hair was brushed straight ba 
without a part. His eves were a weak blue 
Talking w juite an effort f Ralpl He 
was about twenty-four ear ld whe ] 
met him 1 went tl h the formula 
of asking hin he made t thousand 
ar He didn’t, but he was will Z 
t lle w i tele eT A fte 
irned that he w i ul 
excellent re i ic} B 
ge W ne Hed t 
ed ting i 
W lld be ist mi ed ( i vet 
se carton mi to the 
have anything to do but ta ‘ 
About that time I had terested t 
heads of industrial concer t ‘ 
yur sales force I executive We had 
orts of men there. I think we 1 
nave manned a battieship wit 1 trained 
personnel l ivgested that we ild fu 
nish foremer iperintende me . , . 
ial Gothen ae teint ns the F you are considering a 
tries we were financing t trip to the Orient send 
So I had advertised that ex e] 
were wit} acl Poe ‘ | the coupon below and 
what Ralph wanted. H exe learn how quickly and in 
t ewa il in Vv i b } 
" expe vely you can go, 
i TY ny a fg a ‘ ° 
1 ple worked Investigate todav the luxu 
t is st re how |} ’ \ t “ ” , 
at | a oe ate rious “President ships, the 
dw Ralph pr t 
tn t energ e ¢ lid ge 1 the wonders ol the Orient and 
et result w » Sa He } 
friend ‘ } cost ol tours The round 
work ide ‘ t! trip n now be made in 
me time pawned hi ‘ But he nm far 
epresented DY ttor Whatever time Veek M imum ta 
i money he lost was ! W hateve $000 
| tl! made I share 
Although nothing could bee irtl 
from n irpose, at the t ppea Your drean i the Orient 
mit vere accurate { t } c I < me t le he nd 
the type w h Ralph represe t ‘ 
ti e ot oweve i t In the cou] I { ; 
Ralph sor hat over-re er Find out about these great 
forn Neve | ‘ , . | >. Government Diy Of 
defined type. They repre t 1 weig erated by Admiral Oriental 
{ execu ew »t e then Ko > ” 
bin te Na ‘ oe | Line on the “Short Rout 
u! tof the g t i from Seattle and the Pacific 
’ nN } ‘ ‘ r } ( : 1 . 
pnp ‘ : Mail Steamship Co., ove: 
N thele ul K t the “Sunshine Belt” Via 
endl Honolulu from San Fran 
cis Ports of call. Yoko 
Responsive Ralph h iTLlei Kobe Sh ink hai Hor ™ 
} e Raly i sper ‘ Kong, Manila 
maint ed t nea 
entnusilastr ind | energ t He a oe P > 
natergnrigg Poor edk . Admiral Oriental Line 
1 r " 1 
climbs the + } | fa 
But at the ‘ f the ‘ empt 
ind he bare t r t to the d r } 
ng dead. He me yy tor 
me a Ae — act the | Pacific Mail 3S. S. Co. 
ee ‘ ‘ e be 
| 1 
} ta i He ‘ t , 
for himse t, Ist 
‘ t th Cert ( n'tn eu 
his mind what he wants to do. P 
he i le ‘ | t nd tru May . 
gling blind rd that goal. But he is U,§, SHIPPING BOARD 
( z eve | It y 
t m he ‘ FREE LITER KI 
i repeat © me ge lreque \ / 
Ie m thing 1 } espond We ; 
going t ‘ execut ' ng | Psst, ———I 
tank d ept | ; y until he —- 
got ca ! le And that INFORMATION BLANI 
the end of Ralpt nur ed f him To | S. Shipp fe 
But Ralp} type the firet t isl I | ‘ 
yard res] t re based 
ipposed eners ele rt t 
lfan } } to be eat mu 
nid ' ' ane bas te . cS ‘ 
He | ae 6 tinct. 1 belie Wh From Seattl 
he wants to know, if he hay t From San Francis | 
ed how to go al | 
eloping | hilit If 
he going t } mi 
mus} nt by iting t e mult if 
“You in be a musi i! I \ 4 
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The HOOVER 


% 


Another Home-Cleaning Triumph 


r of a Hoover has always enjoyed advantages which 
the owner of the ordinary electric cleaner. 

as it Sweeps, as it Cleans,”’ 
/ these 


Hoover “BEATS... 
whit othet cl anert do Vou know of that does al 
Bare things? 

f you own a Hoover, you can enjoy the further 


now, i 


nt ofu 


ing 
The most remarkable set 

of air-cleaning attachments ever devised 

th the new attachments you can clean your draperies, 

lust the fixtures and furnishings of your home, as easily, 

you can beat, sweep and 


and as fhorougahly as 
ur Tuy 


t moment's work te connect them, and no effort! 

the way they snap together, and /ock. There’s ni 
t their working loose or parting at the joints. And 
easily, and snugly. 


delighted with the swive/ connection, another new 
feature, that permits the cleaning tool to glide around curves 


your hand of any twisting strains. 


ana reineves 


rHt 
The 


The H 4 ade 


It BEATS:-- as it Sweeps 


HOOVER COMPANY, NORTH (¢ 


dest and largest maker 


You'll be amazed at the force of air which flows through 
these new attachments. Newly designed joints, without of 
structing shoulders, allow tree passage to Hoover powerful 


suction, 

And another thing! Even their use has been simplified! 
With one combined cleaning tool—the nozzle-brush 
can brush loose and suction away the dirt from almost every 


conceivable resting place. 


you 


\s an example of the completeness of these new attachments, 
this nozzle-brush is encircled with a heavy rubber bumper 
that it may not mar any highly polished woodwork. 


Other cleaning instruments are of course provided. There 
are, for instance, two metal tubes which enable you to reach 
places ordinarily inaccessible, as well as a flat fibre tool for 
cleaning radiators, the plaits of upholstered furniture and 
the like. 

You'll want to see these new attachments, and there’s no 
better place than in your home. Any Authorized Hoover 
Dealer will gladly demonstrate them. 


And even though their cost is almest unbelievably low, it 
will be divided into monthly payments if you so desire. 


ANTON, OHIO 


f electric cleaners 


Canada, at Ha Onta 


as it Cleans 
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Ralph, nodding assent and ready to start, 
especially if you happen to mention the 
sum Caruso received for a performance. 
There remains, then, only one thing to do 
with Ralph-—sell him something or use him. 
I used him. Having no more in common 
with that type of man by nature than I 
have with a giraffe, I couldn't imagine 
him-—I had to meet him and struggle with 
him before I could believe he existed 

It is remarkable how many people think 
elling things is an escape from work. As a 
matter of fact it is grueling hard work 
coupled with uncertainty \ 
blacksmith who hammers away at a wagon 
all day may not complete his job, but he 
has done part of it. Asalesman never know 
intil the name is on the dotted line, whether 
done anything, 
effort he has expended. And remember 
that in at least six cases out of seven and 
more— probably nine out of ten— he hasn't 
done anything. If you think facing that 
ort of struggle is an escape from work you 
have another guess coming. Just as the 


constant 


he has regardless of the 


alesman’s job is generally considered easy 
<0 the task of public speaking is regarded as 
probably, next to chi ping coupons, the 
ultimate in escape from work. As a matte! 
of fact, 1 have often been worn out from the 
physical exertion of public speaking to 
I have walked off a plat 
form many times and hurried to my room 
to remove clothes dripping wet with per- 
spiration, after which I would go to bed 
hungry because I was too tired to eat 
There is a nervous strain as well, especially 


our sales force. 


when one has to go over the same subject 
re peatedly, but I am discussing here only 
the physical strain. 
twice a day to a large audience is impossible 
for scores of speakers simply because of thi 
physical strain. I venture the guess that it 

just about as hard work as shocking 


speaking once or 


wheat. But my father, like thousands of 
thers, thought it would be nice for me to 
nave an easy job like speaking instead of 


ng to shock wheat 


The Weeding-Out Process 


But times were good and the buying of 


ocks was a sort of epidemic during the 


period when my organization was 
Even the poorest material could 





Of course all the Ralphs were 
a short time, a wert 
lifferent types who didn’t 
rt of business, but we were always de 


perhaps 3 or 4 

I don’t know 
now many popular lodge brothers, secre 
tare of something OT other, floundering 
oung members of large families with rela 
ives able to invest, and husbands wit! 


eloping a few salesmer 


per cent of the total recruit 


t 
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prodding wives, we used up and dropped, 
but we did develop some salesmen 

There was, for instance, dear old Mulli- 
gan, a former bartender, set adrift by pro- 
hibition and too proud for a soda fountain 
Xindly, honest, friendly, and with an 
enormous acquaintance among men who 
were well disposed toward him, Mulligan 
nevertheless didn’t know which way to 
turn or what he was going to do until some- 
one brought him in. He couldn't fail to 
make a good start, but he really had ability 
and he developed into a remarkable sales 
man. I put that man on his feet and saved 
him from being a derelict. Mulligan seemed 
in finding impossible people 
and making incredible sales. Most of his 
customers knew nothing whatever about 
stocks and probably supposed a bond had 
something to do with getting out of jail 
One time when we were selling stock for a 
firm manufacturing automobile tires and at 
the same time offering stock in a new cottot 
mill, Mulligan made a successful selling 
talk on the tire company, but by mistake 
delivered stock in the cotton mill He dis 
covered his error just as he was handing 
over the stock certificates, but the customer 
said it didn’t make any difference to him 
Stock was stock, and if Mulligan was selling 

he’d as soon have one as the other. But 
Mulligan didn’t know much more 
stocks than his customer. 

In spite of the large number of men con 
stantly being dropped, it became 
ingly easy to recruit salesmen. As I said 
before, there were, and are, so many forces 
working unintentionally in coéperation with 
this sort of enterprise that our own efforts 
were little more than a match to the kin 
dling As an example of how it worked, I 
recall the imposing person who introduced 
himself to me one morning as J. William 
Rockwall. I thought the least he could 
possibly be was president of a bank. He 
had a profile as perfect as Adonis, his attire 
was in the best of dignified good taste, he 
but being pre 


older, 


to specialize 


about 


ncreas 


gave his age as thirty-two, 
maturely gray he looked possibly 
though his complexion was youthful. He 
had a way of holding his hat, gloves and 
tick well, I thought perhaps he had 
bought the building and perhaps wanted to 
see me about the lease. He was a salesman 
in a men’s clothing store, had an excellent 
record, and felt that he could do better i 
other line where the sales were larger. | 
William was all 

approach with no punch left for closing tl 
deal In fact, he had been right where he 
belonged. Men go into a clothing store to 
buy clothing and if they meet a clerk like 
J. William they get excellent service. In 
other words, they are more than half sold 
before they goin. If J. William he 

! 


deal all he can do is bow and 








thought so too gut J 


to close 
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use polite phrases. He didn’t last two 
weeks with us, but he did make three sales 
and about two hundred dollars in commis- 
sions during his first three days. Then he 
returned to the store whence he came, to 
make a few remarks about his new station 
in life. Next we had about half the clerks 
in the place, while others were made bold 
enough by this exodus to break loose and do 
something else that previously they had 
been hesitating to take a chance or 


In the Wake of J. William 


We didn’t get all of J. William's fellow 
clerks at once; some of them came after he 
had gone A windy sort of person like J 
William wouldn't go back to the place he 
left, especially after the speech he had made 
there Several of those who later 
us out of that clothing establishment were 
astonished to learn that J. William had 


came to 


gone, They usually ventured the guess that 
he had already gone to some even greater 
position. Of course | don't know where 
J. William went. We must have torn thou 
ands of men from their moorings in that 


fashion and sent them adrift The tigures 


are eloquent on that subject. however, for 





the average sales per man were less than 
two thousand dollars, and the average 
period of his service about three months 
this in spite of the fact that the nucleus of 
my organization was built within the first 
three months and remained with the busi 
ness as long as | did 

In recruiting our sales force, or forces, or 
parade, or whatever it was, no thought of 
its relation te the remainder of the com 
munity had ever come to me J. William 
must have played havoe with that clothing 
store, but I didn't think of it at the time 

The first thought of our relation to the 


remainder of the community ime to me 
long afterward, during that experi e wit 
the bricklayer The florid conversation { 
the bricklayer who had turned salesman 
was misleading, of course. It had not beer 
his intention to recruit salesmen when he 
started talking; he was mere flaunting 
himself and enjoying the sensation he cre 
ated seing generous by nature, It deiighted 
him to let everyone in on the deal. If he 


had been a crafty person he would have 





t to make sales instead of re iting 
salesmen from among the very persons who 
were his best prospects; in fact, if he had 


been recruiting salesmen I think he would 
have been at least as truthful as the selling 
talk | was then passing out rhis expe 
rience was the beginning of my process of 


awakening. Since it was a factory 


I was personally interested that these 
bricklayers deserted, unfinished, | begar 
to see what I was doing 
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A Picturesque Stream in Lake County, Florida, Where Fishing is a Delight 
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Soldiers in the endless war 


Here are three chapters in the everyday life of the 
modern engineer: 


| A call for help comes from the river — engineer of the City Health Deparunent. 
front. The levee is breaking: at any “Carry your chlorinating apparatus to 
moment the flood may tear through, — every dairy farm.” 
PTS ¢ WF ¢ ENERAI MOT; u é carrying death to the towns below. The epidemic was nipped in the bud. 
¢S) 


foRO! . pea 
(Pi We gathered crews of laborers into cars 


| + | 
Buick ©) and trucks,” writes the engineer. “Another 
| 


(fi Q In a middle western city, a water main 


, © burst, and every minute meant loss im 

CADILLAC hour might have been too late—but we 

re the nearby buildings and streets. ‘The city 

CHEVROLF1 were there in the cars in time! 
engineer writes: 

OAKLAND Q) lyphoid threatened a city. Infected “We were on the job immediately. 


()LDSMOBILE | — milk was coming to town, Without the automobile such an emer- 


GMC Trucks “Get into your cars,” ordered the chief — gency would find us severely handicapped.” 
y| feed * dann They are manufacturers of civilization, these engineers; fashion- 


ta mong da ers of visions into concrete and steel. 


ture Ball Bearing ay 
pinnae Beep And they are more than that. Our modern life, outwardly 
Jay Kims + Brows 
1 Dhtlerential Gears 
ter Steel Products + Hyatt 
Searings * Inland Steer 
* Dayton Wr ght Sper i] 
Klax ) H whys 
paral ititori tiki, wreshe ont Against these perils, the engineers stand guard. We live by 
co 1 ight products may 
n the GMA‘ 


Jeneral Exchange Corporation. | flood and fire and disease; the more complicated our civiliza- 


so secure, Is a journey amid a thousand perils. Danger may 
lurk in the air we breathe, in the food we eat, in the very pipes 


through which water flows. 


virtue of their vigilance. The fight goes on unceasingly against 











= = tion, the more intense the struggle becomes. But victory is with 
the engineers. And General Motors feels privileged in building 
motor cars and motor trucks which are weapons of victory for 
these soldiers in the endless war. 
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Your Banker’s Services 
to You—and 
Elis Banking Connections 


Biaes New York 


VEN so recently as twenty 
years ago, home-town 
business was pretty much 

a local affair. 

Today the business man, wher- 
ever he may live, figures in Nation- 
al business much more than he 
may suppose. 

Your local bank and its activities 
have grown with your activities— 
or even somewhat in advance, an- 
ticipating the next forward step in 
the affairs of its customers. 

Few people stop to realize the 
highly perfected cooperation that 
exists today between the home bank 
and the banking institutions of the 
great trading centers. 

Through this cooperation, and 
the facilities of telegraph and tele- 
phone—the business man in any 
of the 48 states trades as freely in 
New York as in his home city. 

This makes the New York con- 
nections of your local bank all the 
more important—to the bank, and 
to you, its customer. 


For not the least of your local bank- 
er's services is his ability to execute 
your personal and commercial bank- 
ing business in New York. 


LOAN 


FARMERS’ 
AND TRUST. COMPANY 
16-22 WILLIAM STREET 
FIFTH AVE, OFFICE, 475 FIFTH AVE, 

NEW YORK 


ry > 
4 


CHARTERED IN 1822 
“FOR THE PURPOSE OF ACCOMMODATING 
THE CITIZENS OF THE STATE" 





























| competitor didn’t. 























(Continued from Page 125) 

My principal worry usually related to 
the success of the corporations we were 
financing. Try as you will, you cannot give 
absolute assurance, and yet that is what 
one is really promising to most of those who 
buy. The promise may be expressed or im- 
plied, but it is usually taken for granted. 
The buyer thinks it is there. These were 
speculative stocks and, of course, had the 
additional handicap of not being listed 
anywhere. When someone wanted to sell 
in an emergency, there wasn’t any particu- 
lar place to offer them, and no established 
market. This often resulted in very low 
prices being accepted even when the value 
was there. In short, they were just about 
the kind of stocks that investors with one 
thousand dollars or less ought to let alone 
and those were the investors we principally 
interested. Nearly everyone knows some- 
thing about how to make money, probably 


| less than half know how to save, but when 
| it comes to investing, very few know any- 


thing at all. Yet all these hurdles stand be- 
tween a man and his comfortable old age. 

My belated awakening, for which I am 
indebted to that bricklayer, was hurried 


| along by an accidental meeting with a 
| competitor. He was a cynical person, and 


his comments quickly opened my eyes to 
the fact that his appeals for men were con- 
sciously keyed to attract the type of Ralph 


| Peters. He supposed that I had also taken 
| a general survey of my business and knew 
| what I was doing. But I had been too 
| busy. In fact, I was on the job every 
| morning between eight and nine o’clock 


and often remained until ten at night. My 
He rarely showed his 
face. He was a legend to his men, just as 
I was, but an aloof sort of Olympian crea- 
ture about whom they heard interesting 
fiction; they didn’t see him often. When 
they did he was silent. That was his pose. 
He spent an hour or two in his office during 
the afternoon, remained up late every night 


| and usually slept until nearly noon. But he 


knew all about my business and confessed 
that he had copied some of my methods. 
That interested me and left me incredulous, 
because I didn't think it possible for such a 


cold person to copy anything I had done. 


All Worked by Formula 


The next day I visited his establishment 
and the seales fell from my eyes. He had 
copied my methods, and I saw at once that 
it was fairly easy. The only difference was 
that I put myself into my efforts, and he 
hired other men who did just as well. 
After all, it is merely a formula. A crew to 
do the inspiring is easily recruited, and 
many of them will be just as sincere as I 
was. He had some sort of master of cere- 
monies, or yell leader, or whatever you 
might call him, whose voice had a peculiar 
metallic quality and astounding volume. 
When that man flooded a room with sound 
everyone was galvanized into attention. 
In fact, looking him over calmly I thought 
he was probably more effective than I. 

Up to that time I had supposed there 
was no business institution similar to mine. 
The idea was original with me and grew 
out of my experience, but I soon found out 
that there were large numbers of them; 
some were much more ably managed than 
mine, while several were out-and-out frauds 
dealing only in worthless stocks. The latter 
would have a brief but prosperous career 
in some city, then move to another as soon 
us the volume of business declined. 

The process of awakening, thus begun, 
was hurried along by an illness which re- 
moved me from the pressing details of the 
business. Lying on my bed in the hospital 


| Thad time to doa lot of thinking. First of 


all, I realized that I hadn’t done any real 


| thinking for several years. I hadn’t viewed 


life as a whole or my business from any 


| better position of vantage than the center 


of it, which, I should say, is the worst 
possible position for a general survey. For 


| one thing, I hadn’t asked myself honestly 
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and frankly whether I was doing what I 
wanted to do or just grabbing around wildly, 
very much as on the day I rushed into the 
restaurant to get a job as dishwasher. It 
occurred to me as a new thought, while I 
was lying there staring at the ceiling, that 
I wasn’t going to live forever, and if there 
really was anything I’d like to do it was 
time to be doing it. 

I began with the business and after half 
a day of thought on the subject decided 
that I never had done with it what I started 
out to do and that probably the need for 
my original great mission existed mainly in 
my imagination. Next I faced the fact that 
I had joined hands with that crew of 
preachers of discontent who prescribe more 
money as a cure for all ills. “‘ Executive posi- 
tions,”’ I read in big letters in my adver- 
tisement in the newspaper; and then I 
rolled over to enjoy a good laugh. Yes, 
executive positions. I had one, and this 
was what it did to me. Perhaps if we were 
better executives it wouldn’t lay so many 
of us on our backs, but the fact remains 
that executive positions are pretty good 
business getters for hospitals. And there 
was I, holding them out as bait to be nibbled 
at principally by men trying to dodge 
work. The whole thing became ridiculous, 
and I realized that I was through with my 
business. About the best I could say for it 
was that it was entirely legal, and we had 
financed some worthy enterprises. 


Back to the Farm 


What next, then? Did I wish to practice 
law? Decidedly not. In fact, I never had 
wanted to. I was in a frame of mind to 
examine life with more calmness than ever 
before. When a man is physically weak, 
but with a clear mind, and no telephones 
are attacking him, he throws overboard a 
lot of junk that has previously seemed im- 
portant. At that moment ten thousand a 
year or any other sum had none of the 
bugle-call effect I used to put into it. 

A new realization of the importance of 
contentment came over me. Checking 
back over the thousands of men I had 
known, I realized that a lot of them must 
have found their real pleasure in some sim 
ple activity in life to which no particular 
glamour attaches. I realized that men 
could enjoy running trains or repairing 
automobiles or putting engines together or 
setting type. The fanatic who attacks 
them with a standard of happiness based 
upon “How much do you make?” is their 
enemy. But that standard has terrific force 
in this country. Few have the nerve to 
face it without quailing. There was m) 
father, a good farmer, a happy man, but 
with an urge to lift me out of farming, as 
though it were not so good as some occupa- 
tion which enabled one to handle more 
money. Thinking of my father brought to 
my mind like a flash of recollection from 
some forgotten previous existence, that the 
one thing I would really like to do was fix 
up that farm, plant an apple orchard, put a 
dam in the creek and get some fish from the 
government hatchery. The more I thought 
of it the longer grew the list of things I had 
always wanted to do on that farm. The 
new inspiration actually helped my recov- 
ery. I had found my real self and I was a 
farmer boy who wanted to see the sun come 
up again, and wander down the pasture 
lane looking for rabbits. I had been chased 
away from that life by fear of not earning 
an imposing sum of money 

When I left the hospital I retired from 
the business and went to the only home I 
had ever known, the farm. I didn’t wreck 
the business; no use doing that. My retir- 
ing isn’t going to remove that sort of enter- 
prise from the world, and I’ve reached the 
point where I’m not so certain about every- 
thing as I once was. There may be some- 
thing to be said for those enterprises, and 
since there are now a lot of them, mine 
doesn’t increase the number by more than 
one. I turned it over to the men who had 
helped me build it. 


GRETCHEN’S FORTY WINKS 


(Continued from Page 15) 


sheets of white cardboard were spread over 


| the living-room table and he labored there 
| with much grunting and sighing until mid- 
| night, while Gretchen lay on the sofa 


with a book and the doorbell tinkled occa- 


| sionally behind the drawn blinds. At 


twelve there was always an argument as to 
whether he would come to bed. He would 


agree to come after he had cleared up every- 
thing; but as he was invariably sidetracked 
by half a dozen new ideas he usually found 
Gretchen sound asleep when he tiptoed up- 
stairs. 

Sometimes it was three o'clock before 
Roger squashed his last cigarette into the 

(Continued on Page 130 
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Continued from Page 128 


| overloaded ash tray, and he would undress 


in the darkness, hollow as a ghost, but with 
a sense of triumph that he had lasted out 
another day. 

Christmas came and went and he scarcely 
noticed that it was gone. He remeribered 
it afterwards as (1.e day he completed the 
window cards for Garrod’s shoes. This was 
one of the eight large accounts for which he 


| was pointing in January—if he got half of 


them he was assured a q: arter of 2 million 
dollars’ worth of business during the year. 

But the world outside his business became 
a chaotic dream. He was aware that on 
three cool December Sundays George 
Tompkins had taken Gretchen horseback 
riding and that another time she had gone 
out with him in his automobile to spend the 


| day skiing on the country-club hill. A pic- 


ture of Tompkins, in an expensive frame, had 
appeared one morning on their bedroom 
wall. And one night he was shocked into a 
startled protest when Gretchen went to the 
theater with Tompkins in town. 

But his work was almost done. Daily 
now his layouts arrived from the printers 
until seven of them were piled and docketed 
in his office safe. He knew how good they 
were. 

Money alone coujJdn’t buy such work; 
more than he realized himself, it had been a 
labor of love. 

December tumbled like a dead leaf from 
the calendar. There was an agonizing week 
when he had to give up coffee because it 
made his heart pound so. If he could hold 
on now for four days —three days 

On Thursday afternoon H. G. Garrod 
was to arrive in New York. On Wednes- 
day evening Roger came home at seven to 
find Gretchen poring over the December 
bills with a strange expression in her eyes. 

“What’s the matter?” 

She nodded at the bills. He ran through 
them, his brow wrinkling in a frown. 

“Gosh!” 

“T can’t help it,” she burst out suddenly. 
“They're terrible.” 

“Well, I didn’t marry you because you 
were a wonderful housekeeper. I'll manage 
about the bills some way. Don’t worry 
your pretty head about it.” 

She regarded him coldly. 

‘You talk as if I were a child.” 

“T have to,” he said with sudden irrita- 
tion. 

“Well, at least I’m not a piece of bric-a 
brac that you can just put somewhere and 
forget.”’ 

He knelt down by her quickly and took 
her arms in his hands. 

“Gretchen, listen!” he said breathlessly 
“For God's sake, don’t go to pieces now! 
We're both all stored up with malice and 
reproach, and if we had a quarrel it'd be ter- 
rible. I love you, Gretchen. Say you love 
me— quick!” 

“You know I love you.” 

The quarrel was averted, but there was 
an unnatural tenseness all through dinner. 
It came to a climax afterwards when he 
began to spread his working materials on 
the table 

“Oh, Roger,” she protested, ‘I thought 
you didn’t have to work tonight.” 

‘I didn’t think I’d have to, but some- 
thing came up.” 

“I’ve invited George Tompkins over.’ 

“Oh, gosh!”’ he exclaimed. ‘‘ Well, I’m 
sorry, honey, but you'll have to phone him 
not to come.” 

“He’s left,” she said. “He's coming 
straight from town. He'll be here any 
minute now.” 

Roger groaned. It occurred to him to 
send them both to the movies, but some- 
how the suggestion stuck on his lips. He 
did not want her at the movies; he wanted 
her here, where he could look up and knov: 
she was by his side. 

George Tompkins arrived breezily at 
eight o'clock 

‘Aha!”’ he cried reprovingly, coming 
into the room. “Still at it.”’ 

Roger agreed coolly that he was. 

“Better quit--better quit before you 
have to.”’ He sat down with a long sigh of 
physical comfort and lit a cigarette. ‘'Take 
it from a fellow who's looked into the ques- 
tion scientifically. We can stand so much, 
and then—bang!”’ 

“If you'll excuse me’’— Roger made his 
voice as polite as possible —“‘ I’m going up- 
stairs and finish this work.” 

‘Just as you like, Roger.’’ George waved 
his hand carelessly. “It isn’t that I mind. 
I’m the friend of the family and I'd just as 
soon see the missus as the mister.” He 
smiled playfully. “But if I were you, 
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Roger, I’d put away my work and get a 
good night’s sleep.” 

When Roger had spread out his materials 
on the bed upstairs he found that he could 
still hear the rumble and murmur of their 
voices through the thin floor. He began 
wondering what they found to talk about. 
As he plunged deeper into his work his 
mind had a tendency to revert sharply to 
his question, and several times he arose and 
paced nervously up and down the room 

The bed was ill adapted to his work. 
Several times the paper slipped from the 
board on which it rested and the pencil 
punched through. Everything was wrong 
tonight. Letters and figures blurred before 
his eyes, and as an accompaniment to the 
beating of his temples came those per- 
sistent murmuring voices. 

At ten he realized that he had done noth 
ing for more than an hour, and with a sud 
den exclamation he gathered together his 
papers, replaced them in his portfolio and 
went downstairs. They were sitting to 
gether on the sofa when he came ir 

“Oh, hello!’ cried Gretchen, rather un 
necessarily, he thought. “ were just 
discussing you.” 

“Thank you,” he answ ronically 
“What particular part of my 
under the scalpel?” 

“Your health,”’ said Tompl 

“My health’s all right,”’ a 
shortly. 

gut you look at i 
fella,” cried Tompkins 
sider yourself in the matter 
think Gretchen has any right } 
were working on a wonderful sonnet or 
a portrait of some madonna 
thing’’—he glanced at Gret 
hair—‘‘why, then I’d say go ahead 
you're not. It’s just some silly advertise 
ment about how to sell Peptow’s hair tonic, 
and if all the hair tonie ever made was 
dumped into the ocean ton w the world 
wouldn’t be one bit the wi £7 

“Wait a minute,”’ said Roger angrily; 
“that’s not quite fair. I’m not kidding my 
self about the importance of my work—it’s 
just as useless as the stuff y o. But to 
Gretchen and me it’s just about the most 
important thing in the world.” 

“Are you implying that my work is us¢ 
?*? demanded Tompkins incredulously 

“No; not if it brings happiness to some 
poor sucker of a pants manufacturer who 
doesn’t know how to spend his money.” 

Tompkins and Gretcher xchanged 
glance 

*“Oh-h-h!”" exclaimed Tompkins ironi- 
cally. ‘I didn’t realize that all these years 
I’ve just been wasting my time.”’ 

“You're a loafer,”’ said Roger rudely 

“Me?” cried Tompkins angrily. ‘You 
call me a loafer because I have a little bal 
ance in my life and find time to do interest- 
ing things? Because I play hard as well as 
work hard and do not let myself get to be a 
dull, tiresome drudge?”’ 

Both men were angry now and their 
voices had risen, though on Tom] ns’ face 
there still remained the semblance of a 
smile 

“What I object to,”’ said Roger steadily, 
“is that for the last six weeks you seem to 
have done all your playing around here.” 

“Roger!” cried Gretcher “What do 
you mean by talking like that?”’ 

“Just what I said.” 

“You've just lost your temp 
kins lit a cigarette with ostenta 
ness. “You're so nervous from 
you don’t know what you're saying 
on the verge of 

“Shut up!” cried Roger fiercely 

“Calm down, yourself! If 
cold bath every morning you w 
so excitable.” 

‘You get out of here!” Rog 
was trembling. ‘ You get out of 
now before | throw you out!”’ 

Tompkins got angrily to his feet 

““You— you throw me out?” he cried 
credulously 

They were actually moving toward each 
other when Gretchen stepped betwee 
them, and grabbing Tompkins’ arm urged 
him toward the door 

“He’s acting like a fool, George, 
better get out,” s] i 
hall for his hat. 
“He insulted me!"’ shouted Tompkins 
He threatened to throw me out!” 
‘‘Never mind, George,”’ pleaded Gret- 
chen. ‘He doesn’t know what he’s saying. 
Please go! I'll see you at ten o’clock to- 
morrow.” 

She opened the door. 

Continued on Page 132 
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(Continued from Page 130) 

“You wen't see him at ten o’clock to- 
morrow,” said Roger steadily. “‘He’s not 
coming to this house any more.” 

Tompkins turned to Gretchen. 

‘It’s his house,” he suggested. 
haps we'd better meet at mine.” 

Then he was gone and Gretchen had shut 
the door behind him. Her eyes were full of 
angry tears, 

“See what you’ve done!” she sobbed. 
“The only friend I had, the only person in 
the world who liked me enough to treat me 
decently is insulted by my husband in my 
own house,”’ 

She threw herself on the sofa and began 
to ery passionately into the pillews. 

‘He brought it on himself,” said Roger 
stubbornly. “I’ve stood as much as my 
self-reapect will allow. don’t want you 
going out with him any more,” 
fh will go out with him!” cried Gretchen 
wildly. “I'll go out with him all I want! 
Do yeu think it’s any fun living here with 


vor 
YO. 


**Per- 
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Gretchen,” be said coldly, “get up and 
put on your hat and coat and go out that 
door and never come back!” 

Her mouth fell slightly ajar. 

“But I don’t want to get out,” 
dazediy 

‘Well then, behave yourself,” and he 
added in a gentler voice, “I thought you 
were going to sleep for this forty days.” 

“Oh, yes,” she cried bitterly, “easy 
enough to say! But I'm tired of sleeping.” 
She got up, faced him defiantly. ‘And 
what's more, I’m going riding with George 
Tompkins tomorrow.” 

“You won't go out with him if I have to 
take you to New York and sit you down in 
my office until I get through.” 

She looked at him with rage in her eyes, 

“I hate you,” she said slowly. ‘And I'd 
like to take all the work you've done and 
tear it up and throw it in the fire. And just 
to give you sqmething to worry about to- 
morrow, | probably won't be here when you 
get back,” 

She got 


she said 


up from the sofa very deliber- 
ately, looked at her flushed, tear-stained 
face in the mirror. Then she ran upstairs 
and siammed herself into the bedroom. 

Automatically Roger spread out his work 
on the living-room table. The bright colors 
of the designs, the vivid ladies—-Gretchen 
had posed for one of them — holding orange 
ginger ale or glistening silk hosiery, dazzled 
his mind into a sort of coma. His restless 
crayon moved here and there over the pic- 
tures, shifting a block of letters half an inch 
to the right, trying a dozen blues for a cool 
blue, and eliminating the word that made a 
phrase anwmic and pale. Half an hour 
passed--he was deep in the work now; 
there. was no sound in the room but the 
velvety scratch of the crayon over the 
glossy board. 

After a long while he 
watch— it was after three. 
come up outside and was rushing by the 
house corners in loud, alarming swoops, 
like a heavy body falling through space. He 
stopped his work and listened. He was not 
tired now, but his head felt as if it was 
covered with bulging veins like those pic- 
tures that hang in doctors’ offices showing 
a body stripped of decent skin. He put his 
hands to his head and felt it all over. It 
seemed to him that on his temple the veins 
were knotty and brittle around an old scar. 

Suddenly he began to be afraid. A hun- 
dred warnings he had heard swept into his 
mind. People did wreck themselves with 
overwork, and his body and mind were of 
the same vulnerable and perishable stuff. 
For the first time he found himself envying 
George Tompkins’ calm nerves and healthy 
body. He arose and began pacing the room 
in a panic. 

“I’ve got to sleep,”’ he whispered to him- 
self tensely. ‘Otherwise I'm going crazy.” 

He rubbed his hand over his eyes and re- 
turned to the table to put up his work, but 
his fingers were shaking so that he could 
searcely grasp the board. The sway of a 
bare branch against the window made him 
start and ery out. He sat down on the sofa 
and tried to think 

“Step! Stop! Stop!” 
“Stop! Stop! Stop!” 

“I can’t stop,” he answered aloud. “I 
can’t afford to stop.” 

Listen! Why, there was the wolf at the 
door now! He could hear its sharp claws 
scrape along the varnished woodwork. He 
jumped up, and running to the front door 
flung it open; then started back with a 
ghastly ery. An enormous wolf was stand- 
ing on the porch, giaring at him with red, 
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malignant eyes. As he watched it the hair 
bristled on its neck; it gave a low growl and 
disappeared in the darkness. Then Roger 
realized with a silent, mirthless laugh that 
it was the police dog from over the way. 

Dragging his limbs wearily into the 
kitchen, he brought the alarm clock into 
the living room and set it for seven. Then 
he wrapped himself in his overcoat, lay down 
on the sofa and fell immediately into a 
heavy, dreamless sleep. 

When he awoke the light was still shining 
feebly, but the room was the gray color of 
a winter morning. He got up, and looking 
anxiously at his hands found to his relief 
that they no longer trembled. He felt 
much better. Then he began to remember 
in detail the events of the night before, and 
his brow drew up again in three shallow 
wrinkles. There was work ahead of him, 
twenty-four hours of work; and Gretchen, 
whether she wanted to or not, must sleep 
for one more day. 

Roger’s mind glowed suddenly as if he 
had just thought of a new advertising idea. 
A few minutes later he was hurrying 
through the sharp morning air to Kingsley’s 
drug store. 

“Is Mr. Kingsley down yet?” 

The druggist’s head appeared around the 
corner of the prescription room. 

“Here I am.” 

“Oh, I wonder if I can talk to you alone.” 

“Come right back here, Mr. Halsey.” 

At 7:30, Roger, back home again, walked 
into his own kitchen. The general house- 
work girl had just arrived and was taking 
off her hat. 

“ Bebé”’-he was not on familiar terms 
with her; this was her name— “I want you 
to cook Mrs. Halsey’s breakfast right away. 
I'll take it up myself.” 

It struck Bebé that this was an unusual 
service for so busy a man to render his wife, 
but if she had seen his conduct when he had 
carried the tray from the kitchen she would 
have been even more surprised. For he set 
it down on the dining-room table and put 
into the coffee half a teaspoonful of a white 
substance that was not powdered sugar. 
Then he mounted the stairs and opened the 
door of the bedroom. 

Gretchen woke up with a start, glanced 
at the twin bed which had not been slept in 
and bent on Roger a glance of astonishment, 
which changed to contempt when she 
saw the breakfast in his hand. She thought 
he was bringing it as a capitulation. 

“T don’t want any breakfast,’’ she said 
coldly, and his heart sank, “‘except some 
coffee.” 

“No breakfast?” Roger's 
pressed disappointment. 

“T said I'd take some coffee. 

Roger discreetly deposited the tray on a 
table beside the bed and returned quickly to 
the kitchen. 

“We're going away until tomorrow after- 
noon,” he told Bebé, ‘“‘and I want to close 
up the house right now. So you just put on 
your hat and go home.” 

He looked at his watch. It was ten 
minutes to eight and he wanted to catch the 
8:10 train. He waited five minutes and 
then tiptoed softly upstairs and into Gret- 
chen’s room. She was sound asleep. The 
coffee cup was empty save for black dregs 
and a film of thin brown paste on the bot- 
tom. He looked at her rather anxiously, 
but her breathing was regular and clear. 

From the closet he took a suitcase and 
very quickly began filling it with her shoes 
street shoes, evening slippers, rubber-soled 
oxfords--he had not realized that she 
owned so many pairs. When he closed the 
suitcase it was bulging. 

He hesitated a minute, took a pair of sew- 
ing scissors from a box and following the 
telephone wire until it went out of sight be- 
hind the dresser, severed it in one neat clip. 
He jumped as there was a soft knock at the 
door. It was the nursemaid. He had for- 
gotten her existence. 

“Mrs. Halsey and I are going up to the 
city till tomorrow,” he said glibly. 

Back in the room, a wave of pity passed 
over him. Gretchen seemed suddenly lovely 
and helpless, sleeping there. It was some- 
how terrible to rob her young life of a day. 
He touched her hair with his fingers, and as 
she murmured something in her dream he 
leaned over and kissed her bright cheek. 
Then he picked up the suitcase full of shoes, 
locked the door and ran briskly down the 
stairs. 
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Y FIVE o'clock that afternoon the last 
package of cards for Garrod’s shoes had 
been sent by messenger to H. G. Garrod at 
the Biltmore Hotel. He was to give some 
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sort of decision by nine o’clock next morn- 
ing. At 5:30 Roger’s stenographer tapped 
him on the shoulder. 

“‘Here’s Mr. Golden, the superintendent 
of the building, to see you.’ 

Roger turned around dazedly. 

“Oh, how do?” 

Mr. Golden came directly to the point. 
If Mr. Halsey intended to keep the office 
any longer the little oversight about the 
rent had better be remedied right away. 

“Mr. Golden,” said Roger wearily, 
“everything’ll be all right tomorrow. If you 
worry me now maybe you'll never get your 
money. After tomorrow nothing’!l matter.” 

Mr. Golden looked at the tenant uneas- 
ily. Young men sometimes did away with 
themselves when business went wrong. 
Then his eye fell unpleasantly on the ini- 
tialed suitcase beside the desk. 

“Going on a trip?” he asked pointedly. 

“What? Oh, no. That’s just some 
clothes.” 

“Clothes, eh? Well, Mr. Halsey, just to 
prove that you mean what you say, suppose 
you let me keep that suitcase until tomor- 
row noon.” 

“Help yourself.” 

Mr. Golden picked it up with a depreca- 
tory gesture. 

“ Just a matter of form,’’ he remarked. 

“T understand,” said Roger, swinging 
around to his desk. ‘“‘Good afternoon.” 


Mr. Golden seemed to feel that the con- 
versation should close on a softer key. 

“And don’t work too hard, 
don’t 


Mr. Halsey. 
You have a nervous 
break 

“No,” shouted Roger, “I don’t. 
will if you don’t leave me alone.” 

As the door closed behind Mr. Golden, 
Roger’s stenographer turned sympatheti- 
cally around. 

“You shouldn't have let him get away 
with that,” she said. ‘What's in there? 
Clothes?” 

“No,” answered Roger absently. 
all my wife’s shoes.” 

He slept in the office that night on a sofa 
beside his desk. At dawn he awoke with a 
nervous start, rushed out into the street for 
coffee and returned in ten minutes in a 
panic—afraid that he might have missed 
Mr. Garrod’s telephone call. It was then 
6:30. 

By eight o’clock his whole body seemed 
to be on fire. When his two artists arrived 
he was stretched on the couch in almost 
physical pain. The phone rang impera- 
tively at 9:30 and he picked up the receiver 
with tre mbling hands. 

“Hello.” 

“Is this the Halsey agency?” 

“Yes, this is Mr. Halsey speaking.” 

“This is Mr. H. G. Garrod.” 

Roger’s heart stopped beating. 

“T called up, young fellow, to say that 
this is wonderful work you’ve given us 
here. We want all of it and as much more 
as your office can do.” 

“Oh, God!” cried Roger into the trans- 
mitter. 

“What?” Mr. H. G. Garrod was con- 
siderably startled. “Say, wait a minute 
there!” 

But he was talking to nobody. The phone 
had clattered to the floor and Roger, 
stretched full length on the couch, was seb- 
bing as if his heart would break. 
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HREE hours later, his face somewhat 
pale, but his eyes calm as a child’s, Roger 
opened the door of his wife’s bedroom with 
the morning paper under his arm. At the 
sound of his footsteps she started awake. 
“What time is it?’’ she demanded. 
He looked at his watch. 
“Twelve o'clock.” 
Suddenly she began to ery. 
“ Roger,”’ she said brokenly, “ 
was so bad last night.” 
He nodded coolly. 
“Everything’s all right now,” he said. 
Then, after a pause, “I’ve got the ac- 
count —the first one.”’ 
She turned toward him quickly. 
“You have?” Then, after a minute’s 
silence, ‘Can I get a new dress?” 
“Dress?"’ He laughed shortly. ‘“ You 
can get a dozen. This account alone will 
bring us in forty thousand a year. It’s one 
of the biggest in the West.” 
She looked at him, startled. 
“ee thousand a year!” 
Von 


I’m sorry 


“Gosh”—and then faintly—‘“I didn’t 
know it’d really be anything like that.” 
Again she thought a minute. “We can 
have a house like George Tompkins’.”’ 
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“TI want a home—not an_ interior- 
decoration shop.” 

“Forty thousand a year!” 
again, and then added 
Roger 2 

“Yes?” 

ey, m not going out with George Tomp- 
kins. 

“T wouldn’t let you,” he said shortly, 
“even if you wanted to.” 

She made a show of indignation. 

“Why, I’ve had a date with him for this 
Thursday for weeks.” 

“It isn’t Thursday.” 

“itt 

“its Friday. de 

“Why, Roger, you must be crazy! 
you think I know what day it is? 

“Tt isn’t Thursday,” he said stubbornly. 
“Look!’” And he held out the morning 
paper. 

“Friday!” she exclaimed. “‘ Why, this is 
a mistake! This must be last week’s paper. 
Today’s Thursday.” 

She closed her eyes and thought for a 
moment. 

“Yesterday was Wednesday,” she said 
decisively. “The laundress came yester- 
day. I guess I know.” 

“Well,” he said smugly, “look at the 
paper. There isn’t any question about it.” 

With a bewildered look on her face she 
got out of bed and began searching for her 
clothes. Roger went into the bathroom to 
shave. A minute later he heard the springs 
creak again. Gretchen was getting back 
into bed. 

““What’s the matter?”’ he inquired, put- 
ting his head around the corner of the bath- 
room. 

“I’m scared,” she said in a trembling 
voice. “I think my nerves are giv ing away. 
I can ’t find any of my shoes.” 

“Your shoes? Why, the closet’s full of 
them. 

“IT know, but I can’t see one.” Her face 
was pale with fear. “Oh, Roger!” 

Roger came to her bedside and put his 
urm around her. 

“Oh, Roger,” she cried, “‘what’s the 
matter with me? First that newspaper and 
now all my shoes. Take care of me, 
Roger.’ 

“T'll get the doctor,” he said. 

He walked remorselessly to the telephone 
and took up the receiver. 

“Phone seems to be out of order,” he re- 
marked after a minute; “I'll send Bebé.” 

The doctor arrived in ten minutes. 

“T think I’m on the verge of a collapse,” 
Gretchen told him in a strained voice. 

Doctor Gregory sat down on the edge of 
the bed and took her wrist in his hand. 

“It seems to be in the air this morning.” 

“s got up,” said Gretchen in an awed 
voice, “and I found that I'd lost a whole 
day. I had an engagement to go riding 
with George Tompkins ——— 

“What?” exclaimed the doctor in sur- 
prise. Then he laughed. 

“George Tompkins won't go riding with 
anyone for many days to come.” 

‘Has he gone away?” asked Gretchen 
curiously. 

“He’s going West.” 

“Why?” demanded Roger. ‘Is he 
ning away with somebody’s wife?” 

““No,” said Doctor Gregory. ‘‘ He's had 
a nervous breakdown.” 

“What?” they exclaimed in unison. 

“He just collapsed like an opera hat in 
his cold shower.” 

“But he was always talking about his 
his balanced life,” gasped Gretchen. ‘‘He 
was always warning Roger about over- 
strain. He had it on his mind.” 

“I know,” said the doctor. ‘ He’s been 
babbling about it all morning. I think it’s 
driven him a little mad. He worked pretty 
hard at it, you know.” 

“At what?”’’ demanded Roger in bewil- 
derment., 

“At keeping his life balanced.’’ He 
turned to Gretchen. ‘Now all I'll prescribe 
for this lady here is a good rest. If she’ll 
just stay around the house for a few days 
and take forty winks of sleep she'll be as fit 
as ever. She’s been under some strain.” 

“Doctor,” exclaimed Roger hoarsely, 
“don’t you think I’d better have a rest or 
something? I’ve been working pretty hard 
lately.” 

“You!” Doctor Gregory laughed, slapped 
him violently on the back. ‘My boy, I 
never saw you looking better in your life.” 

Roger turned around quickly to conceal 
his smile—winked forty times, or almost 
forty times, at the autographed picture of 
Mr. George Tompkins, which hung slightly 
askew on the bedroom wall. 
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Aspillis nota spoil 
on a Bird’s Neponset Rug 


_ a mopping—nothing more—not even a 


suspicion of a stain will be left. 





Convenient, isn’t it? And what a saving in ex- 
pense and in labor! All through your home, use 
these stainproof, washable, Bird’s Neponset Rugs 
and know the joys of easier housekeeping. 

These rugs are exceptionally durable. Even in 
the “traffic centers” of the home, where most 
coverings seem to wear out in no time, Bird’s 
Neponset Rugs last, and last, and last. 

Yet they are not high priced—from $9 to $18 
for standard sizes. 

Their beautiful patterns are derived from rare 
Oriental masterpieces. There are also handsome 
floral and tile designs. 

The Waxed Back (an exclusive feature of Bird’s 
Neponset Rugs) prevents their sticking to the floor. 


BIRD & SON, 1Nc., EAST WALPOLE, MAss. 


Established 1795 Pioneers in felt-base floor Coverings 
NEW YORK: 295 Fifth Ave. CHICAGO: 14 East Jackson Blvd. 
facturer s id Roofing + Bird’s Art-Craft Roofing + Bird’s Asphalt 
s Bird Neponset Black Building Paper - rd’s eponset Wallboard 
rd’s Neponset Fiber Shipping Case hoe Cartons, Press Board and Special Papers 
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These Biscuit Bon Bons 
Are Always Tempting 














NY time that a crisp, choco- 

late cookie with a vanilla 

icing would tempt the palate is 

the right time to serve Sunshine 
Hydrox Biscuits. 

It may beasa light dessert after 

a hearty meal—perhaps with ice 

cream, fruit jelly or floating island. 

Your own taste and desire for 

tempting variety will suggest 

many appropriate waysand times 

toserve these deliciouslittle cakes. 











For little “spreads”—afternoon 
teas and bridge parties Sunshine 
Hydrox Biscuits will help out 
wonderfully. 

To taste them is to appreciate 
immediately how useful they are 
and how they will help to make 
your meals and your refresh- 
ments dainty and appetizing. 

Be sure to get the original and 
genuine Sunshine Hydrox Bis- 
cuits and avoid disappointment. 


Sunshine Biscuits 
811 Commerce Bldg 


Sunshine 
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1 | I Vew Popular Size Packag 
UNSHINE Hydrox is the most popular and fast- 
| est selling sweet biscuit in the world. that he 
And no wonder—it is quality all the way through. 


) A special flour is used for this biscuit alone. The elas Meeaiiae Wiecatia 
‘| chocolate is the highest quality obtainable. The va- poset 
nilla is made from selected vanilla beans and always 
up to Hydrox standard. 

We want you to enjoy Sunshine Hydrox Biscuits at 
their best so we plan to get them to your home 
while they are Fresh and Crisp. 

The good grocer orders only a few days’ supply and 
they are so popular they do not stay long in the store. 

Buy them in the new popular size package or by 
the pound. 
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‘Bakers of Sunshine Biscuits Branches in Over 100 Cities 
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The thief that is hard to catch 


RS. ALLEN started violently at the mere greeted by her brother. “I have a clue!” he exclaimed. 
| flapping of the window shade. Panic seized ‘Get in my car and come with me.” 


her—panic as real as if burglars were prowling In half an hour an examination of her eyes proved 
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“What can be the matter with my nerves?’ she strain of the optic nerve The defects in her eyes 


moaned apparently did not affect her vision, but tests showed 


She knew that no intruders were there. And yet it that these defects each day used ip 40% of her 


was true that thievery, continuous thievery of her nervous energy. In a few days with new glasses her 
most prized possessions, had been going on for months. old-time composure came back. Headaches, peevish 


[Thievery of most possessions is easy to detect. But, ness and fits of depression all disappear 
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in this case, nothing tangible like mere silver or linen Healthy eyes use a legitimate shat 10% to 15% 
was being stolen. It was her stock of nerve energ) of the body’s nerve force. Defective eyes* use as high 
which dwindled week by week Such thievery 1s as 0°, of that vital force. That extra 35¢ > to 40%, of 


always hard to detect. Sometimes the whole stock is vital force consumed by eyestrain may, if neglected, 





stolen and a breakdown results. Then the nerves and sooner or later induce nervous disorders and lead to 

mind go into the receiver's hands. Doctors, nurses, exhaustion or breakdown. 

traveling companion and friends must all aid in Remember there is one sure way to prevent your 

restoring the old-time cheerfulness and poise eyes from stealing away your health. One sure way 
Just then the front door opened and Mrs. Allen was and only one! That is to have your eyes examined 


*** Defective eve does not ne arily mean defective eyesight 


American Optical Company Southbridge Mass USA 
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O’Hara, who responded with a dejected 
wave of his hand and muttered to himself. 

“Allan,” said Janeth suddenly 

oa 

““When you wanted to goin for parachute 
jumping you swore to me that it wasn’t in 
the least bit dangerous. Didn't you?” 
Allan felt a trap ‘closing in about him, and 
his reply was noncommittal. ‘You did!” 
she added accusingly. “If it isn’t danger- 
ous for you it isn’t dangerous for me. 
You’re a better pilot than I am, and it’s 
perfectly all right for you to say that I 
mustn't fly when it’s dangerous. But you 
can pilot, and I'll make the jumps.” 

He was standing on the wing, bending 
over a tank, and he paused in his work while 
his thoughts scurried about for some safe 
reply. It came, absurdly simple and quite 
unanswerable 

“But I’m under contract to do the jumps, 
Jan,” he said evenly. ‘Signed, sealed and 
delivered.” 

“They'd rather have a girl,’’ answered 
Janeth. “* You know they would. I can fix 
it.”” She started to move away. 

“No you don’t!” 

“Allan, you have to be a good sport!”’ 
she said determinedly. ‘‘Please! I want 
to! Allan! You know it isn’t dangereus! 
You said so! Please!” 

He jumped from the wing, hating him- 
self because he had been afraid to let them 
think him yellow. He might have known 
that it would come to this. 

“Oh, Jan, I don’t want you to!” 

“But I am!” insisted the girl, her ex- 
pression alive with enthusiasm, eyes gleam- 
ing. She grabbed his arms and shook him. 
‘We'll beat Cardman, and we'll get our 
new Umpty! Think, Allan—we can prob- 
ably get the job of carrying those pictures. 
It means so much!” 

‘*We'll decide tomorrow, Jan. Think it 
over tonight. Maybe.” 

To falter with Janeth was to lose. Her 
arms flew around him in a hug, and she 
raced away towards the office 

“Damn!” exclaimed Allan 

O'Hara, from his perch on the top wing, 
where he had taken in the conversation, 
announced fervently, “ Girlie, you’regood!”’ 


The dihedral and incidence angles of the 
wings, which impede slightly the forward 
speed of a plane in flight, are for the pur- 
poses of safety and easy maneuverability 
Without them the plane’s own inherent 
ability to fly properly —and that ability in 
a well-designed plane is surprisingly high 
is reduced, and the burden upon the pilot’s 
skill is correspondingly high. It was these 
two factors which Allan Brent and Jim 
O’Hara worked to eliminate, in order to 
force from the Umpty those iast few miles 
per hour 

Early the next morning at the field, be- 
fore there were too many people about, 
they tightened and loosened the various 
sets of wires which governed the position of 
the wings, while Janeth Brent folded the 
two silk parachutes and put them in their 
cases. Next she refitted the harness to her 
self, and secured to the straps two bags of 
shot, which would increase her weight to the 
requirements of a man’s-size parachute 

‘The bus is a son of a gun to handle,” 
Allan confessed to O’Hara, ‘‘ but she’s got 
the speed. What about Cardman? Have 
you talked with him?”’ 

‘*No, I just looked at him and grinned, 
like | was saying, ‘You poor, unlucky fish!’ 
Just before the race I'll pass the word to 
him to stand clear on the turns. That'll 
cheer him up, all right.” 

O’Hara was depending upon rumor to 
bring Cardman to him, ard he judged both 
rumor and his man well, for the Umpty- 
five had no sooner left the ground for the 
parachute jump than Cardman was singling 
him out. He lost no time in preliminaries 

“Say, what the hell you pullin’ here?”’ 
he demanded. Lines of worry were creas 
ing his forehead between his eyes, and he 
was gnawing savagely on his cigar butt 

O’Hara looked him over coolly. ‘“‘ We're 
not pulling a jazzed-up engine, for one 
thing,”’ he replied. ‘“‘T’ll tell you some- 
thing, Bill. Everybody except the officials 
knows what your engine is. I mean all the 
pilots on the field. The boys all got together 
an’ talked it over, an’ they decided not to 
report it. They decided that there wouldn’t 
be any need to report you,” he drawled; 
then he smiled slowly. ‘‘Think it over, 
Bill; think it over.” 
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O'Hara turned deliberately and walked 
away. 

Once again at two thousand feet, the old 
Umpty settled into her course across the 
fieid, but now it was Janeth who perched on 
the edge of the fuselage. She had seen 
Allan do it so many times that uncon- 
sciously she was imitating his ease of 
manner and indifference. She sat with her 
legs outboard, right foot on the small step 
which ran along the side of the fuselage, 
and her left leg dangling; and her attitude 
betrayed no trace of the impressions and 
thoughts which swarmed through her mind. 

Far beneath them, on the squarely pat- 
terned green world, black dots moved 
slowly on mundane affairs; flags and bunt- 
ing were specks of gay, flashing colors, and 
the long line of planes was a broken curved 
strip of silver. 

Her heart was thumping, and it cost an 
effort to keep her breath from coming jerk 
ily, in little gasps. It seemed such a defi- 
antly bold thing to do, to leap off into this 
thin cool air, trusting her entire existence 
to the strength of a few yards of silk——silk 
which was light enough for a summer dress 
Her blouse, fluttering excitedly in the cold 
wind blast from the propeller, was made of 
material almost as heavy. A little shiver 
ran through her, and she fingered the re- 
lease cords. 

With the least possible waste of time 
Allan was heading the plane to the point 
where she must jump. She was thankful 
for that, and took comfort in the feeling 
that he understood. Anticipating the turn 
of his head she curved her lips into a con- 
fident, reassuring little smile. His eyes 
traveled over the packs and the harness 
once more; then he nodded. 

Bracing one hand against his shoulder 
she stood up, drew a deep breath and 
leaped clear of the plane, yanked at the 
cord and felt it draw free from the rings of 
the pack. 

In those long seconds of interminable 
falling, seconds in which the air ripped past 
her and beat into her face with increasing 
violence, it seemed that the parachute 
would never open. Blood vessels in her 
finger tips and face seemed suddenly dis- 
tended; she tried to breathe and could 
not—if for no other reason than that her 
lungs were full of air which she had not ex 
pelled. She felt that she was on the verge 
of toppling heels over head, and she con 
centrated all her resources of strength 
against that temptation to free the remain 
ing parachute 

Then the noise of fluttering silk touched 
her ears, and the subdued crack of mate 
rial coming taut; harness tightened against 
her body, and she had the sensation of 
being elevated, of being drawn skyward 
almost as rapidly as she had been falling 
Peacefulness, placidity, a sense of most per 
fect equilibrium struck her mind; lungs, as 
though released from some cruel chect 
upon them, functioned once more. She 
glanced upwards into that grayish cloud of 
silk over her head 

Except for a slight swaying motion, it 
seemed as though she were remaining sta 
tionary; but as she glanced down upon the 
white ovals of nearly five thousand coun 
tenances turned towards her, she felt the 


rush of air against her face A curiou 
thrilling contentment filled her, and she 
sighed 


Allan Brent, having dived and circled, 
streamed past her at a distance of a quarter 
of a mile and waved. She returned it with 
both arms; then reached up for the con 
centration ring above her head, clung to it, 
easing her weight in the harness 

In the shop talk, which is incessant on a 
flying field, Janeth had heard it said that 
by shifting weight to the windward side of 
the ring the jumper could speed his descent 
Seconds having gone by in dreaming, com 
fortable drifting, she tried it. The air 
spilled from the parachute and she shot 
down at an angle 

‘*Whew-w-w!”’ she breathed 

It had been a good maneuver, for a lower 
current of wind had been carrying her 
towards the audience; now she was directly 
above the field. Earth was approaching at 
a rate which she found at least mildly dis 
concerting, and her mind went back to the 
careful instructions which Allan had given 
her. 

Hanging from the ring, facing her line of 
drift, she waited until the last moment, 
then spun about for a backwards landing 
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Her heels touched the ground and she sat 
down with a surprising thump. There was, 
she felt in that moment of curiously mixed 
emotions, a certain lack of dignity in her 
landing, and that feeling was aggravated by 
the fact that she was dragged backwards, 
seated upon the ground, for more than a 
yard. 

She glanced about at the parachute, as 
though to subdue it with a furious glance, 
and saw it wilt, like a huge gray blossom 
which had sprouted there, against the 
earth. A _ perplexing, thunderous noise 
filled her ears, and a moment passed before 
she realized that it was applause. 

The field manager came running towards 
her as she gathered the crumpled parachute 
into her arms. 

They’re crazy about you!”’ he panted. 
“Fifty dollars if you'll do it again to- 
morrow!” 

“It’s gr-reat!’’ she answered, wide eyes 
peering over the armful of silk. “‘Try it 
sometime! It’s wonderful!” 

‘Not for me!”’ 

Allan was circling down to earth, ar 
she dropped the parac hute to wave exu 
tantly. 


“The second heat —of the hundred-fifty-y 
horse-power race.”” Pilots and mechanics 
on one side, audience on the other, shifted 
en masse a few inches closer to the mega 
phone. ‘“ First-—Allan Brent ” Janeth 
clutched his arm and squeezed. * M.P 
T.-5 plane. Ti-ume — nine minutes, fourteen 
and one-fifth seconds. Second— Bill Card- 
man-—Canda plane. Nine minutes, fifty 
eight and four-fifth seconds. Third “ 

That long droning recitation of names 
and times brought at length the announce- 
ment that for the two heats Allan Brent 
was leading Cardman by twenty-five se 
onds. A little towheaded youngster named 
Bobby Smith, whom everyone loved and 
who appeared to vent all his rabid disgust 
that he had not been old enough for the 
war in the way he stunted his plane, had 
jumped to third place. The man who had 
held third place the first day had gone 
down with engine trouble and cracked up 

Except for the eloquent glance which 
passed between them, Allan Brent and 
Janeth moved away without comment, 
hurried back to the old Umpty, which Jim 
O’Hara was guarding. There was no exul 
tation, no hopes exchanged which might 


prove bitterly false the next day Three 
minds went instinctively to the comfort 
and internal happiness of that Gorse en 
gine, upon which all the future seemed to 
depend. The race was not yet wor 

“*Me—lI stick here all night,”’ said Jim 
O’Hara. “I borreyed a gat.’’ He patted 
his hip poe ket, where the distinct bulge of 
an automatic showed whenever he bent 
over. “‘Don’t worry, girlie. There ain't 
go *to be any trouble around the old farm 
tonight Bill Cardman knows I borreyed a 


gat And that ain’t all he know 
“What do you mean?” she asked 
“He knows I rather plug him than be 


mayor of Chinatown. He cooked me one 
day—ran me into the ditch.”’ His hand 
went instinctively to the region of that 
crushed chest and shoulder ‘An’ what 

more, he knows I’m going to get him!"" A 


vindictive twist came to Jim O'Hara's | 


It was not a face to haunt dreams plea 


1 
I 


antly, and Janeth caught the full strengtl 
of his words when he added ‘It’s getting 
his goat, knowin’ that some day Jim O'Hara 
will be there with a little wreath of iror 
pansies!" He turned towards the ‘ 





Having worked until dark and com 
menced again at dawn, the plane was ready 
and Jim O'Hara was sitting cheerfully on 
his box waiting for them when they arrived 
at the field the next morning. He went off 
in search of coffee, and rushed back five 
minutes later 

Allan, sprawled upon the ground, and 
Janeth, seated on the box, sewing upon the 
red print material with a determination 
which came close to being indomitable, 
looked up, expecting that he had some im 


portant news. But it wasn’t that; he 


simply couldn’t stay away from the plane 
There was only one thing they could think 
of, and since they did not want to talk 
about that, they remained silent 

It was nearly time for the last show of the 


carnival to start, when Cardman came 


along the line of planes, his bouncing gait 


now more nearly a hurried trudge. He 


didn’t so much as glance at Jim O’Hara 















‘With a good 
gerator 


Your business depends upon selling 
only fresh, pure, wholesome foods. 
You cannot afford to endanger your 
customers’ health and your own 
prolits by using inetlicient or inade 
quate refrigerator equipment. 

The folks who deal with you gro- 
cers, market and delicatessen men, 
have every right to insist upon the 
purity and healthfulness of the food 
they buy. And you realize, of course, 
that it’s not only your duty, but 
good business to give them what 
they want, 

Modern sanitary refrigerator equip- 
ment is made to meet the needs of 
every store, small or large. Scientifi- 
cally built units — refrigerators, dis- 
play cases and sectional cooling 
rooms—keep your stock fresh, 
tempting and wholesome. 

The commercial refrigerator maker 
builds as only a specialist can build. 
Resources, skill and experience are 
combined in his product, which is 
made to serve you efticiently and 
economic ally. 

Important facts about the relation of retriger 


ators to the food business and public health 


are contained in a series of folders which you 
may have free. Send the coupon, checking 
those wi nh interest you 


No 1 Your Health Depends Upon This’ 


Crone ‘ 
No. 2 Protecting Your Guests” (Hotels 
t 
N , Protecting Your Customers” (Gro 
Markets, etc 
N 4 An I xpert Service at Your Com 


mand Architects 
Betier Re frigeralors for Business Uses 


COMMERCIAL 
REFRIGERATOR 
MANUFACTURERS 


517 Murray Building 
Grand Rapids, Michiga 
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Remember — 
It’s Johnson who puts Motor Boating 
within the reach of Everybody 


O matter what you think now—or what anybody has told you— 
about outboard motors in general, go get the nearest Johnson 
dealer to give you a free demonstration of the Johnson Outboard Motor. 





A ride in the boat will set the Johnson Motor apart from all other out- 
board motors in your mind. 


You'll like its freedom from vibration, its quiet, powerful-sounding purr, 
the feeling of perfectly controlled speed, the way it can be stopped in 
a boat’s length from full speed ahead, “ warped"’ into the dock, started 
in any direction, throttled down to slowest trolling speed for hours. 


You'll see why the Johnson is the one outboard motor that gets you 
where you want to go and brings you back— 


The Johnson float-feed throttle-controlled carburetor that supplies a 
perfect firing mixture at all speeds and temperatures, the choke that 
makes starting easy, the Quick-Action Magneto— Johnson designed— 
that shoots a hot spark and eliminates the annoyance and weight of 
batteries, the exclusive automatic tilting device and friction clutch drive 
that really protect against underwater obstructions and will propel a 
boat wherever it will float 


The Johnson Outboard Motor is the only motor that you can attach to 
any type boat or canoe without altering the boat. 


It delivers full 2 horse power and carries a rowboat along at from 7 to 
9 rniles per hour or a canoe at 10 to 12. And all this power, flexibility 
and dependability have been condensed into 


Only 35 Pounds 


Not only the lightest outboard motor ever built but the lightest per 
horse power as proved by any standard scales. 


ride in a Johnson equipped boat will show 
you why water enthusiasts bought more 
Jchnson Motors last year than any other make. 
If you don’t know the name of the nearest 
Johnson dealer write for our free catalog and 


we will tell you who he is. 


JOHNSON MOTOR COMPANY 
882 Sample Street 
South Bend, Ind. 
Eastern Distributor and Export: 
New York Johnson Motor Co., Inc. 
4 West 6lst Street, New York City, N. Y. 


Canadian Distributor: 


Peterborough Canoe Company, Peterborough, Ontario 


Johns on 


OUTBOARD MOTORS 





GET INTO THE BOAT AND SEE FOR YOURSELF 
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“Hey, Bill,” called Jim. ‘I accept your 
kind invitation, an’ I’ll come around an’ 
te ‘ll you who wins the race.” 

‘Dry up, you little punk!” 

Allan was on his feet. “Look here, 
Cardman,” he said. ‘“‘When you see me 
coming this afternoon get out from under! 
Or I'll see you smeared all over the field! 
You may have a hundred and ninety 
jazzed-up Gorse in your boat, but you’ve 
got a one-horse pilot. Don’t forget it! 
Just stand clear!’ 

Cardman’s eyes shifted from Allan’s 
brawn to O’Hara’s tormenting grin, to the 
other pilots who had moved up to hear this 
encounter between the two men who were 
leading the race. 

“The whole bunch knows you're phony,” 
announced O’Hara. 

The cool amusement in that circle of 
eyes about him seemed to stop whatever 
Cardman had on his tongue. His face 
twisted nervously, and he walked away. 


On the automobile track Cardman had 
never been known for sheer nerve. He had 
a bullheaded, brazen, rushing courage 
which he tapped, in a manner inexplicable 
even to himself, when the need was great 
and sudden. But that courage was involun- 
tary, temperamental; not the well-ordered, 
cool nerve which he could forejudge and 
depend upon. 

That sideswipe with the rear end of his 
car, which had sent Jim O’Hara hurtling 
into the ditch, was a masterful stroke of 
perverse courage. It was a skillfully exe- 
cuted maneuver, performed with utter lack 
of regard for what che consequences to him- 
self might be, conceived and executed in a 
fraction of a second. And it was typical of 
Bill Cardman that his mind relived that in- 
cident, long after it was past, again and 
again, while he sweated in a torment of 
fear, visualizing what his own wreck might 
have been. To have done that thing coolly, 
by deliberate plan, would have been im- 
possible for him; not that he would have 
hesitated to foul, but simply because he 
had not that much real nerve nor sufficient 
control over the little which he did have. 

This last day of the race he was worried 
and explosively vile tempered. During the 
long wait, while Brent’s plane went through 
its fire stunt, through the tedious routine of 
events, he fumed, wondering what was in 
the minds of the thirty-odd other pilots in 
the race. If they knew he had jazzed up 
the engine why hadn’t they reported him 
and demanded that the cylinders be meas- 
ured? What were they planning to do to 
him? When, at last, he swung into position 
Jim O’Hara’s eyes found his own, and he 
knew that that old enemy had been watch- 
ing him and laughing. 

He wished he hadn’t stayed up so late 
the night before, boasting, playing poker 
and drinking bootleg gin. The palms of his 
hands were drenched with perspiration; 
they felt slippery on the controls. His 
thoughts ran that if he had used his head 
he might have been able to put a jinx on 
the Brent plane-- but O’Hara was carrying 
a gat. He hated that catlike wakefulness of 
O'Hara, and there was the Brent plane 
next to his own 

The first plane was off. 

Cardman fell to studying the wavering 
needle of his jazzed-down tachometer, the 
revolution indicator of the engine, regulated 
to hide its high speed. 

One after another the planes leaped up 
and settled into that triangular course of 
fifteen miles. Then the flag held before him 
dropped, and his Canda sped down the 
field, shot up and leveled off. Settled into 
the first leg, he glanced back and saw the 
smoke-blackened Umpty pursuing him. 

On the second leg he knew that Brent 
had crept up, and he tried to lay the plane 
over into a steep bank at the next curve, to 
snap around; but his hand faltered and he 
felt the Canda slip sideways. Again Brent 
had gained, 

At the turn over the judges’ stand, sum- 
moning all his courage, he banked his plane 
savagely, but in the swift assault of terror 
at the sudden lurch of the machine he neg- 
lected to pull back sharply enough to close 
in after he had banked, and he lost altitude. 
Brent had gained once more. He had 
gained in two ways, for now he was higher 
and could lose altitude to gain speed, where 
Cardman had wasted his altitude. And at 
the next turn Brent was upon him. 

Threats, Jim O’Hara’s grin, the cool 
amusement in the eyes of those pilots, 
Brent’s savage expression flashed through 
his mind. Fear whipped him, tormented 
him, rattled him. 
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He was sliding out on the turn. The 
under side of Brent’s Umpty flashed up in 
his face so close that he could see the idle 
fascinating spin of the landing wheels. 
Then the blast from the Umpty’s propeller 
caught him off guard: the Canda, with a 
flabby hand at the control stick, gave a 
prodigious leap. And with it leaped Bill 
Cardman’s heart. 

At a moment when he should have 
steadied the plane firmly, with some under- 
standing of the force which was making her 
whip and buck in the air, Cardman held 
the control stick in a steel-like grasp. He 
froze to the stick, and the Canda, with her 
controls crossed, shot up and rolled over. 

Sky, earth, another machine which passed 
him were in a swirling flood. Instinctively 
he slapped the throttle shut. Then, as 
though that tap which kept courage dammed 
back had opened, came one brief lucid in- 
stant in which he centered his controls, 
stopped the spin into which the Canda had 
entered, and pulled up from the dive. 

If he had opened his throttle and gone 
on, he would have been safe. But that tap 
of courage was closed now. In his demoral- 
ization he let the Canda swoop up again, 
powerless, nearly slid off on a wing, put her 
nose down and leveled off too late. The 
landing wheels struck, landing gear caved 
in and the Canda whipped over, splintering 
and tearing, and slapped against the earth. 

Cardman, blubbering, pulled himself 
from beneath his wreck. Silence pressed in 
upon him, silence broken by the whine of 
thirty-odd machines still winging it about 
the course. 

‘The la-ast and final heat the hundred 
fifty-y horse power race. First and win- 
ner—Allan Brent. Ti-ume—nine minutes 
one second flat. Total time twenty-e ight 
minutes, seventeen and two-fifths seconds.’ 

Allan felt himself pushed from behind, 
pulled from in front, up the stairs of the 
judges’ stand. The crowd yelled, horns 
tooted and flags waved. A fat man put his 
arm about him and made an eloquent ges 
ture of presenting him with an oblong strip 
of paper. 

““Second,”’ continued the 
megaphone —‘‘ Bobby Smith. Ti-ume 

Allan fled, pausing only to give Bobby 
Smith, ascending the stairs, a dig in the 
ribs. Janeth seized him, and Jim O'Hara, 
writhing with happiness, face distorted, 
pounded him upon the back. 

At last they were clear of the crowd, and 
the long angular figure of Taylor, of the 
Globewide Photonews Syndicate, presented 
itself before them. 

“*Congratulations,”’ he said. 

“‘Isn’t it wonderful?’’ demanded Janeth. 
‘And we're going to get a new Umpty—an 
Umpty-seven!”’ 

““An Umpty-seven,”’ announced 
“‘will make a hundred and forty-five 
an hour.”’ 

“Is that so?”’ asked Taylor, eyebrows 
rising. ‘‘By the way, there’s a proposition 
I'd like to talk over with you. Could you 
have dinner with me tonight?’”’ 

“Very glad to,’’ responded Allan, trying 
not to wince as Janeth’s fist dug into his 
back. 

“Seven o'clock, then,” said the 
man. “At the hotel. Great 
long.” 

As they walked towards 
Umpty, Allan said suddenly, 
third of this check is yours. 
earned it.” 

‘Listen, boy,” replied O’Hara; ‘‘ put my 
share in the Umpty-seven, an’ let me tag 
along. This company needs a mechanic.” 

Allan stopped in his tracks. ‘‘ Jim, you're 
a knock-out! Put it there!” 

As he shook hands O’Hara looked at 
Jane th and winked. ‘This outfit 'll show 
‘em, eh, girlie?” 

She nodded. “ Jim, I was just thinking 
that now you’re a stockholder and chief 
mechanic of the Brent Aviation C ompany, 
you’d better not call me girlie any more. 
It’s too darned Seoment. Just call me Janeth.” 

“You bet!” 

From the box beside the plane she pulled 
forth the red print which was to become a 
dress, and regarded it quizzic ally. 

“Allan,” she said, “‘let’s put that whole 
check into the new Umpty, instead of buy- 
ing mea dress. This’ll do all right enough. 
And I'll probably be so darned busy flying 
that I won’t need dresses so very much.” 

“T thought it would come to that,’ re- 
plied Allan. 

Editor's Note—This is the third of a series of 
stories by Mr. Parker. The next will appear in an 
early issuc 


voice at the 


Allan, 


miles 


older 


work! So 


their grimy 
“Jim, one- 
You’ve 
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You pay the price of sound sleep; but what kind are pot se 


The money you invest in sleep equipment 
is the smallest part of what sleep costs you. 


lime ts the big thing. 


work or play, we all pay thirty minutes each 


night in sleep. Yet, spending one 


our lives in bed, most of us get less real rest 


than we should. Poor bedding cheats us. 


But rest is life’s great need. [f nightly vou 


lose even an hour of the deep, unbroken 
p, 


sleep you require, your health suffers, your 


energy fags and your success fades away. 
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LABEL 





For every hour of 


third of 


You can put off buying better bedding. But 
you can’t escape the consequences of your 
rlect. Why not realize, 
day you delay you are defr: vddias yourself? 


now, that every 


Net 


Spare five minutes tonight to examine the 
bed you sleep on. Compare it, atadealer’s, 
with the Simmons springs and mattresses he 
each at the lowest 
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offers in many types 
pric eit can be built of safe, ves 


whether Walt 


Then decide 


to enjoy Simmons sleep comfort. 
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Hallet & Davis 


Piano Company 
661 Boylston St. Boston, Mass 
. 
Division of 
Conway Musicay InpusTRIES 


PLAYER PIANO on which any mem- 

ber of the family can play without effort 

and with true musical expression—that 

is the Virtuolo, It can be in your home to- 

morrow, selected by you from the floor of a 

nearby dealer. And if you now have a silent 
piano, that can go toward exchange. 


The Virtuolo is the ideal instrument for the ac- 

companiment of songs and instrumental pieces. 

The tempo lever assures you pertect unison, no 

Many of the 

ac companiments have the song words written 
n plain view on the rolls. 


matter how dashing the music. 


The Virtuolo brings music for every age, for 
every taste, for every occasion. It pl: ays all player 
rolls—the greatest imaginable variety of classical 
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HE Virtuolo is 
easy to own—a 
price and style to suit 
everyone. Your dealer 
offers liberal terms. 
The prices are the 


ume everywhere. 


for every age 


and popular piano compositions. Every piece is 


rendered in tones that are pure music. Instantly, 

it responds to the expression levers, subduing or 
emphasizing any part of the harmony as desired 
by whoever play S. 


With this richness of tone, this responsiveness and 
this incomparable ease of playing, the Virtuolo 
is also of the utmost strength and simplicity of 
construction—proof against all troubles. One 
of today’s most marvelous attainments. 


A record of nearly a century of fine piano mak- 
ing by Hallet & Davis, famous for quality since 
1839, is back of the Virtuolo. 

If you will write us we will send you the name 


of the dealer nearest you and also an illustrated 
Virtuolo book to guide your choice of style. 


VIRITUOLO 


THE SUPREME PLAYER PIANO 
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“Very simply. Either you give me your 
promise to ignore every answer to that 
—o ment si 

y 1 lose,”’ Vernon cut it “The letters 
have already been posted.” 





So! Then either you ser d a batet f 
wires to the effect that you have been unable 
to mature your plans, or—or a 

“Oro” 


‘I put an advertisement in tomorrow’s 
ie of the Times warning people that this 
hunt is a rank swindle.’ 
vein ena ’ said Vernon Winslowe 
na y, “I don’t think so.” 
‘Buy a paper and see 
‘I shall see nothing,”’ was the reply 


do you remember the evening after 


we found the old chest—how you and | 











went « summer house at the 
rarder ilked into the night?” 

Perfectly 

‘And do you remember the old school 
boy form of oath— never to speak a word of 
uur find to a living soul —‘ See it wet, see it 
dr cut my throat if I lie’?” 

Well, what of it?” 

‘What, indeed! I seem to recall you and 


I pledging undying faith to each other ir 
those terms, and I am pretty certain that 
ath was just as sacred as if it had beer 
taken W Testament in the right hand 
before a two-shilling commissioner.” 
Ralph Whitaker shut his fists. 
‘You me = 
‘I mean,” said Vernon Winslowe, “‘that 
where a promise has been given betweer 
pals I find it difficult to see any reason why) 
it should be broken, except with the 
f both parties. Of course,”’ he added, “‘if 
ink differently there is no more to be 











consent 





But damn it, man,” said Ralph, “you 
tie my hands!” 
You tied them yourself twenty years 
ou want me to stand by and see 
otten thing?” 
n't ask you to look.” 
Whitaker stood indeci 
, then turned and picked up his hat 
and walked towards the door 


‘I am terribly, terribly sorry,’’ said 








ively for a 





With reason,’’ came the answer 
Then the door slammed 

The whole of that afternoon and the eve 
! gy that followed Vernon Winslowe dran| 
by himself. He drank a bottle and 


1 he went to bed sober 








E ROSE next morning with : : 
was buzzing like a sawmill, flung « 





the window and looked out. It was o 
t) se keen, clear Marct that he 
the spring, with a chase of riding clouds 


with bursts of white sunlight and blue 


when youth 








mes tingling through our winter veins, 
A i finds its way into our steps 
1 int arts, when the blackened 
twigs pu livery of green, when birds 
g and f nd mate, and window cur- 
tains lool y for the first time, and old 
men wh ; they go to work, and furs 


are put In camphor and overcoats throwr 
aside, and the world seems to have had its 
ce bathed tr inlight and its nostrils filled 


ig flowers 





th the scent of growir 


But Vernon Winslowe hated the day, the 
light, the happ coatless throngs, the 
h and dazzle of the motors that flicked 


the streets beneath him. He hated 
and resented it; longed for a fog, for rain, 
for any mood of the elements to adjust itself 
to the sullen humor of his mind. The de- 
testable innocence and gayety of the day 
Tronted him. He hated it the more be 
cause there was no sort of employment by 
which he could distract himself from these 
angry thoughts. There was nothing to do 
until the fateful meeting at Voisin’s Res- 
taurant at eleven P.M. that night. A whole 
y to be futile and angry in; a God-given 
y that breathed jollity and good intent; 
a hateful day How to spen id it? 
He drop ped back on the bed, ripped open 
a batch of bills and tore them across. How 
his head ached! Then his fool of a man 
kr bee and entered, bringing coffee and 
scrambled eggs. Detestable meal! He sent 
it away and ordered a pot of tea and a 
siphon. Inside his head a madman wa 
playing on a drum, valves were opening 
and shutting, needles of pain were pricking 





Continued from Page 29 


the backs of his eyes. He sat up, gulped 
down a mouthful of tea and tumbled into a 
bath. Theshock of the cold water made his 
head worse—much worse. Then someone 
rang him up on the telephone and he had 
to stoop to answer it. It was like hell, that 

g: his response to the man at the 
other end of the wire was sulphurous. 
Vernon flung down the receiver and took 
1 The room was swing- 





ead in his hands. 
r rhythmically 
‘This won't do,” he said, pressing his 
thumbs into his temples. “‘This won’t do, 
I’ll never get through with the job if I’m in 
tate 
He returned to the bedroom, where his 
man had laid out a tweed on the bed. Its 
color was a festive green. For the first time 
1 his life Vernon Winslowe shrieked. 
‘Duncan! Duncan, you almighty fool!” 
Then when the man came in, pointing at 
the suit, he said, “Take that filthy thing 
away —give it away —chuck it away.” 





‘] a ir, being spring ” the 
man bega 

“Spr whe damned!” said Vernon. “‘ Get 
me a gray reall rn pe and chuck that 


Ly 
infernal spotted tic bay his » paper basket 
Good ar poe aven’t you any sense? A black 
tic d not that shirt. It isn’t a fair. I’m 
not a Christy minstrel. Where are your 
wits? A white shirt.” 

He viciously kicked a pair of very brown 
g under the bed and pointed with a 
trembling finger at a somber pair of black 





“Ar y headache powde rs in the place 
‘No, sir; but I can easily ts 

“Oh, get a taxi!’’ said Vernor 

When he went out five minutes later he 
t the taxi was standing at the door. 
‘an settled with the man some two 


ours later expensively 








The white sunlight so dazzled hi that 
he walked with one hand coverir Ss eyes 
and rudely cursed two passers-by with 





whom he collided His case cauing for im 
mediate treatment, he repaired to a certain 
healer in a turning off Coventry Street 
an almost international fame 

of the 
ratiating 
token of 


Who po 38e8 
for decline with the emerget 
West End This suave and 

perso! greeted Vernon with eve 


welcome and respect B 











over a 





ounter seasonably dressed 
nests containing soap eggs, 
advised in what mi 
Vernon did not disguise the truth 





inner he 


‘I feel like the devil,” he 11d ‘Drank 

bottle and a half of whis} ast night and 
didn’t get tight.” ‘ 

The excellent healer received the tid 

gs with a smile which n itself exonerated 
hi patient from bl 

‘Is that so, sah?”’ he said. ‘I quite see 


And while he was preparing a po 
: A delightful day, sah.”’ 

Pe rfectly foul,”’ said Vernon. 

‘Just so, sah. I shall improve it. Now 
quite still while I treat the eyes.” 

And this he did with amel-hair brus! 
and the most delicate touch in the world 
The result was electrifying. The disks of 
orange and green which from the moment 
ising that morning had slowly and agor 
1Z y revolved before Vernon’s field of 
vision were instantly dispelled. The wax 
like face of his healer, complete with a blond 
} 











istache, so perfect in form that it might 
ave been purchased off a card at a wig- 
maker’s, appeared out of a mist which here 
tofore had obscured it. A few drops of fluid 
on the crown of the head, a glass of foaming 
liquid which looked like effervescing blood, 
a spray of something magically cool d 
rested at the nz pe of his neck, 
deliciously wafted from a palm-le vaf fi an, and 
his troubles were at an end 

He found himself on the pavement of 
that turning off Coventry Street, reju- 
venated, restored to health and in a spirit 
of profound gratitude. Nor was this all, 
for so complete was his recovery that for 
the moment his anger and resentment were 
lulled, and there ran through his veins a 
desire to live gloriously for a few hours be 
fore facing what the future might hold ir 
store. So he turned into Scott’s and lunched 
discreetly off half a lobster and a pint of 
Chablis and thereafter climbed to the top 
deck of a west-going omnibus and made his 
way down to the Queen’s Club, where the 
university sports were In me yress 

The crowd was marvelous, the inlight 
marvelous and the spirit of t ompetitor 


more 1 arvelous till, The “extraordinar’ 
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infection of sport seized Vernon even as he 
passed the turnstile. Competitor and on- 
looker alike were at their best. The world 
of everyday was forgotten in the suprem« 
emergency of taking sides and winning for 
the side. The great arena was a pool into 
which flowed the forces of energy, pluck, 
determination and the will to win 

Vernon Winslowe’s spirit went out to 
these magnificent young men and was cap 
tured by them. He cheered himself silly 
at the Balliol first string, who won the high 
jump at five eleven and a half, then put 
himself at six feet one and cleared it. He 
saw the quarter run in record time —saw 
the herculean effort of the last man which 
took him clean through the field to the first 
place, to break the tape and fall, dead al 
most, into the arms of his glorying sup 
porters. Theroar that went up, the bursting 
of the crowd onto the field, fighting for the 
honor of touching any part of this super 
youth who lay with a drawn gray face 
struggling for breath, insensible to every 
thing but thesheer physical pain of victory 

He saw the little exultant male parent, 
the father of this boy, an absurd man with 
an umbrella and a velvet collar to his coat 
a shrewd man, one had said, a difficult mar 
to deal with in business belike, and haply a 
nasty-natured man. He saw that he wa 
crying for very pride of his son’s exploit, 
blubbering and lashing out with his um 
brella to carve a way through the crowd and 
get down on his knees beside the gasping 
hero. 

A record had been broken, a fifth of a 
second gained on the best time. What did 
it matter? Where was its importance? 
Why should total strangers gulp and sniff 
and shake hands with one another and mind 
so much and feel exalted, uplifted? What 
did it matter? Where was the sublimity of 
this act that it should wring people’s hearts 
and make them roar, and make them glad 
and mad? Why, there was not a shoe lace 
in the oldest pair of shoes, not a box of 
matches, a postage stamp, a necktie, an 
umbrella rib in the possession of all that 
mighty crowd that was not of greater 
ervice to mankind than running the quar- 
ter in a fifth of a second less than the record 
time 

What was it then so to infect the imagina 
tion and inspire? And the answer came as 
th ough spoken by a voice inside his head: 

‘Pride of achievement.”” Yes, that was 
t pride of achievement To keep one’ 
‘light so shining a little ahead of the rest 
to make one’s best a little better than ar 
precedent best. And, to come to Kipling 
‘hold on when there is nothing in 
; will that says to you hold 
on.” Pride of achievement—that has wor 
wars, steered ships and made nation And 
this was the world and these the people 
Vernon Winslowe had condemned as wicked 
and predatory and vile. 

He looked up and saw on the big grand 
tand a diadem of gli ste ning eyes, a curtair 
of smiles and flu | Soom and dropping 
his head he sa i to hims “I don’t think 
I can be wanted much in this ane 
And he went out 

At the turnst 
and recognize 1 Dillon, 

“Good L avd, it’s V.W. I’m dreadfull 
sorry, old chap, but I lipped into my « ham 
bers just after | met you and picked up a 
telephone call from that girl I told you I was 
lunching wit She couldn't come, so | 
popped into a train and went down to 
Sandwich for a couple of days’ golf. Clean 
forgot that tenner. Here you are.” He 
dragged a note from his pocket and th rust 
it into Vernon’s hand “See you 
And he was gone 

Vernon Winslowe stood without n ) ng 
The note burned hi finger like a live 

Was the world vile? Wasit? Was it 








vil 


fe har up a“ had been ordered for elever 

Vernon Winslowe had rung up 
Voisin’ Rest taurant the day before and 
made his arrangements A private room, 
or suite of reception rooms, not too much 
to eat, but plenty to drink, and good. Yes, 
it was to be a sit-down supper—he did not 
want people wandering about: but fa 


light character—he did not want them to 


become torpid with food ( 


fou a mayonnaise perl ap ar ! 
attractive sweets for the acl \ 
fire and not too much light in the 
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Peace of Mind 


you can Buy 
in Stores 


HERE are possessions we all have 
that we cannot afford to lose 
There are other possessions of less 
money value that we cherish for 
But the ple as 


ure that ownership gives is usual! 


sentimental reasons 


marred by anxiety over possible lo 
Freedom from this anxiety means 
peace of mind 


That is the kind of “peace of ming 
you can buy in stores.” 


You buy protection in its han lie 


ind most concentrated form when 
you buy a Miller Padlock 

Mill ons of these Miller Pa llocks 
re protecting people and property 
in every country on the globe 
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These Noted Dance Orchestras Record 
Exclusively for Brunswick 


ISHAM JONES’ ORCHESTRA 
College Inn, Chicago, Illinois 
GENE RODEMICH’S ORCHESTRA 

Grand Central Theatre and Statler H« 
St. Louis, Mo 
LYMAN’S CALIFORNIA AMBASSADOR 
ORCHESTRA, Ambassador Hotel, 
Los Angeles 
BENNIE KRUEGER’S ORCHESTRA 
Private engagements, New York City 
PAUL ASH AND HIS GRANADA ORCHES 
TRA, Granada Theatre, San Francisco 
ORIOLE ORCHESTRA 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi 
THE COTTON PICKERS 
Private engagements, New York City 
HERB WIEDOEFT’'S CINDERELLA ROO! 
ORCHESTRA, Cinderella Roof, Los Angeles 
CARL FENTON’S ORCHESTRA 
Private engagements, New York City 
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| Brunswick records 


folks 


ut Listen you aint heard nothin’ yet 
A FO ON 


Ih Two of Al Jolson’s Very Latest on 
} One Record. And the accompani 
‘= ment of both played by Isham Jones’ 
; famous Brunswick Orchestra. A double C 
° 


header for the price of one show 

































2567 The One I Love Belongs to Somebody Else 
75¢ Steppin’ Out 
Al Jolson, Accompanied by Isham Jones’ Orchestra 
2569 I’m Goin’ South 
75¢ California, Here 1 Come 
Al Jolson, Accompanied by Isham Jones’ Orchestra 


Al Jolson, America’s topline enter- tras brought out crystal clear, not a 
tainer, like noted artists of the concert subtle tone nor beauty missed 


and operatic stages, now turns to That’s why Brunswick Records are Noted Popular A 
led Pilar Avitsts ov 
Brunswick the vogue of the day among musi Pon ae 
1 ; rUunswt ecords 
= * lovers wherever you go. The differ runswick Record 


ence 1s amazing AL JOLSON 
MARION HARRIS 
MARGARET YOUNG 


And in dance music—it is Bruns 
wick, too! Isham Jones, and Bennie Play on any phonograph 


ae » Cbrinle Owes ) , ' 
Krueger, The Oriole Orchestra—Paul Brunswick Records play on any 


Ash, and Herb Wiedoeft’s—Carl jake of phonograph. But like all ALLEN McQUHAI 
| Fenton—and all the rest in the lime: . ote. of recorda are more beautiful BROX SISTERS 
light of today. on a Brunswick FREDRIC FRADEKIN 
Sotonevew hat’s What in the musi¢ Today hear Jolson’s newest record IRENE WILLIAMS 
of today, ask for Brunswick Records. on a Brun wick. Hear, too, other ELIZABETH LENNOX 
; 100% clearer Dannie, Cham a RUDY WIEDOEF' 


There is a Brunswick dealer of 


Every word of a song clearly under- recognized musical prestige in your 
standable. Every note of every instru’ community who will gladly play them 
ment of dance and symphony orches- for you 

THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER CO 
General Off Cu! 


The Sign of Musical Prestige 
o . o 
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PHONOGRAPHS 
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(Continued from Page 141 
And it was to be understood, should any 
members of the press put in an appearance 
and ask questions, no answers were to be 
given. 

Vernon then read over the names of his 
expected guests--caused them to be re- 
peated and a list made. 

“No one else is to be admitted on any 
pretext whatev er,” he said. 

“Bien, m’sieur. It is understood.” 

And yet at a quarter to eleven, when the 
maitre d’hétel was supervising the final 
arrangements and putting a deft touch here 
and there to the table, the door of the 
Ambassadors’ Room was opened and a girl 
dressed in a felt hat and a long mackintosh 
came in with every air of assurance. 

The girl, whose name was Averil Chester, 
was attractive—unusually so. She was 
neither too tall nor too short. Her head was 
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The tiresome Monsieur Bendigo touched 
a bell and told a waiter to bring some. The 
hope of getting the room to herself was not 
realized. Meanwhile Monsieur Bendigo 
asked questions. He assumed that the eve- 
ning’s events were to do with the recent 
advertisement in the Times. He presumed 
that monsieur had a map and that the 
guests were those who would take part in 
the treasure hunt. 

“Mr. Winslowe does not like his staff to 
talk,”’ said Averil. 

“Ah, the lure of hidden!”’ exclaimed the 
Frenchman; as it were, plucking the words 
from his mouth with both hands. “’S a 
wonderful thing. From the boy we never 
outgrow it. The adventure, eh? Spanist 
gold! It’s got the 

‘Will you tell your cloakroom attendant 
she won’t be wanted?” said Averil, and 
returned to the inner room, closing the 





door after her. 

With a shrug of disappointment, Mon- 
sieur Bendigo turned away at the precise 
moment Vernon Winslowe entered. 

Vernon was carrying a leather dispatch 
case and an evening coat was thrown across 
his shoulder. The usual healthy tan of hi 
skin had faded to white and he was gnaw 
ing nervously at his lower lip. His brows 
were down and beneath them his eyes 
moved restlessly, switching from place to 
place as though he were expecting to be at 
tacked from every corner simultaneously 
To the greeting from the maitre d’hétel he 
offered no reply. When he spoke it was 
like a man speaking to himself. 

“No one here.”” A glance at his 


set solidly on her shoulders, her features 
were clean-cut and _ perfectly propor- 
tioned. Her eyes, dark-lashed and large, 


he Simmons Chain were wide apart laughing eyes, although 
for the moment the laughter in them 
1S 1a) SOME Qi] seemed to be under some restraint. There 
was an odd contraction about her brows, 
} a sharpness which robbed them of a nat- 
0eS Ail SOME, ural tendency to be arched. Her mouth 
was sweet and firm, tender and deter- 
mined —a crimson, healthy mouth. What 
Brom end to end a sound of her hair was visible beneath the pulled- 
y ’ down felt hat proved itself to be dark and 
wavy, and shone where the light caught 
it with unlooked-for glints of red. She 
stood in the open doorway, pulling off her 
gloves and surveying the room with an air watch 
of ownership. Bright specks of rain glis- ‘‘Early yet. Table looks all right. Serve 
tened on the shoulders of her mackintosh, the soup when J ring, then we'll forage for 
for the day, with the falling of the sun, had ourselves. Take this hat and coat. Shan’t 
fallen from grace and its promise of spring want that center light. Show the people up 
had been shattered with a drizzle of cold as they arrive. Any brandy and soda? 
rain and a wisp of fog. This room feels cold —no, don’t bother. The 
“Good evening,’ she said to the maitre commissionaire hasthelistall right? What's 
d’hétel, and walked boldly into the middle that music?” 
of the room. ‘This is where the party is From the restaurant below came _ the 
being held, I suppose.” strains of a band playing asorrowful melody 
Monsieur Bendigo bowed, but remem- Monsieur Bendigo explained from whence 
bered his instructions. The visitor’s mod- the sounds came, and Vernon drew a Brad 
est attire was hardly suggestive of a guest te from his pocket. It was one of his 
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example of finished workmanship! A chain 


of richly gleaming gold, green gold or 


Platinumgold. Handsome—yes— but not 


the temporary handsomeness of surface 
beauty. The special Simmons process of 
manufacture 


link, 


over stout base metal. 


builds long wear into every 
First, a shell of solid gold is drawn 
Krom this ingot to 
the last bit of chasing on the smallest link 
every step in the making of a Simmons 
Chain insures durability as well as beauty. 
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. Mais oui, mademoiselle. You are one 
of m'sieur’s guests?” 

Averil shook her head. 

“So! ThenI cannotunderstand. M’sieur 
Vernon Winslowe gave strict instructions 
that no one was to be permitted to enter 
without a letter of invitation.” 

At the mention of Vernon's name Averil 
started imperceptibly. She was at pains, 
however, to conceal her surprise. The co- 
incidence of V. W. of the Times advertise- 
ment turning out to be Vernon Winslowe 
of the hunting field, and a man she knew 
intimately by sight, complicated the task 
she had set about to accomplish. But it was 
too late now to retreat. Averil pulled off 
her other glove and nodded. 

“That’s all right,” she said. ‘‘ There will 
be some ladies among the guests tonight. 
Mr. Winslowe wants me to look after them.’ 

“But the femme de chambre ™ 

“He prefers employing his own private 
servants.” 

Monsieur Bendigo relaxed. He had not 
realized mademoiselle was of the household 
of monsieur. The small room on the right 
was prepared for the reception of the ladies. 
There was a fire, sorme powder and pins. If 
anything else was required, mademoiselle 
had but to ask. 

Averil thanked him, entered the adjoin- 

| ing room, took off her hat, folded up her 
mackintosh and put on a little black apron 
and a mob cap, which she so pulled down 
over her brow as almost to conceel her 
eyes. To increase the change in her looks 
she fluffed out her hair over her ears. It 
commonized her. 

In the larger room Monsieur Bendigo 
was still fussing round the supper table. It 
was clear he thought Averil attractive and 
hoped for further converse. In this respect 
she was at no pains to gratify him. Her 
only reason for returning to the supper 
room was to ascertain whether or no there 
was a telephone. There was. It stood on a 
small table beneath the window, but so 
long as that man was present there was no 

| chance of using it. That was a pity, for she 
had promised to ring up Fleet Street éf her 
plan for gaining admission to the party 
succeeded. Here was a matter of pride 
rather than of importance. Several re- 
| porters from other newspapers had been 
turned away at the doors. Youngly enough, 
| she wanted to underline her success. 

“I should like some lavender water for 

| the dressing table,” she said. 


last, for he had spent the earlier part of the 
evening discharging debts with the remnant 
of his fortune. 

“Give this to the bandmaster and ask 
him to play something cheerful —yes, and 
do it now.” 

Monsieur Bendigo went out, and Vernon 
took from his pocket a handkerchief and 
mopped his forehead. Then he stood for a 
moment with his eyes shut and with lips 
that moved slowly to a line of verse—a line 
that had been haun iting him and rhythmi 
cally dinning in his ears for many hours. 

‘So some of him lived, but most of him 
died.” Yes, and it was only the part which 
had died that deserved to live. ‘Honor 
and faith and a good intent : 

When he opened his eyes 
standing a few paces away. 

“] beg your pardon, sir. I heard the door 
and I thought someone had arrived.” 

He answered confusedly 

“What —I don’t see 

“The ladies’ wraps, sir. I’m 

“Oh, yes, yes.” 

She turned as if to retire. Something ir 
the shape of her chin, the tilt of her head 
the manner in which she walked, stirred a 
sudden memory in him 

“Wait!”’ he said. “I 
Haven't I seen you before?’ 

‘Have you? id 

“You remind me of someone 
you No, no; 
could have done 
eerie almost.” 

His thoughts flashed to the hunting 
photograph which only a day or two before 
he had pitched into the grate—the photo 
graph of the girl who was looking down 
with that alive, Jaughing face at—at Sul 
livan. It was uncanny. 

“I shall believe I am seeing ghosts,’’ he 
said. Then, ‘How long have you been at 
this restaurant?” 

“Not long.” 

“And before that?” 

“T was at a place in Fleet Street.” 

He accepted that, flashed another glance 
at her. 

“T want a drink,” he said. 

“There’s a drink table in the room to the 
left, sir. And some smokes — Virginian and 
Turkish.” 

She said it commonly, with a lilting Lon- 
don twang. It was a shop-girlish inflection 
admirably tuned to drive away the impres- 
sion which had formed in Vernon’s mind. 

Continued on Page 146 
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don’t see how you 
It’s queer, though 
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Look for the Cork-Wall Window. It identifies 


every genuine f{laska Cork-Insulated Refrigerator 
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Look into the Cork-Wall Window. See with your 
own eyes the Pebbled Cork Wall that saves you ice 






As a Grocer “Plugs” a Melon — 


Each genuine Alaska Covk-Insulated Refrigerator is “plugged” 
so you can See the Cork that Saves the Ice~ 








You request the grocer t plug the melon hi This is due to Pebbled Cork insulation and to 
ffers you. In fact, you would not think of — our patented Full-Ice-‘Sweep system of air circu 
it without this simple proof of it lation. It chills the air more thoroughly. Kee] 
t it drier. Thi the ideal air for food preserva 
Now tl ime system 1s applied to the buy tion, as Over 1,4 housewives know 
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ng of Alaska refrigerato: to prove that the Other im 
inner walls are made of Pebbled Cork the Alaska. Interiors of seamless porcelain is 
one Also sanitary white enamel.) Rustless 


mportant featur also, ire offer I by 


An Exclusive Invention 


| \ rT } , helve is another Seal tight doors and an 
he new Cork-Well indow is the “plug : 
face , ur-tight drain are other And the beauty of 
Thi ig! if ! YOu may sce 1 if through in } ; | 

the design and finish any eye can see 


X-ra the actual Pebbled Cork of which the 
IceSavi er walls are made. It 1s a revolu Any Home May Own One— 
etd lea created by Alaska See Your Dealer 

y 1 ki n th t (‘ork 1 1 powertul u vlator , : 


- od The Ala even with its exclusiv ature 
You know that the Alaska Cork 3 ; ; isive featu 


; : ive refrigerator It is easily 
Insulated Refrigerator you buy has inner wall : ' ; 
—_ . within the tf il Wo any averag ome 
ft cork because your own eyes SEF it. A thou * . 7 hs 
| ' . | ' , Why go through the hot weather with 
ind-word guaranty 1s weak compared with ; 
th : { risky refrigerator F Your 1x il Alaska dealet Cal 
how you types and sizes for every home and 
Scientific Food Protection for every purse. If you do not know him. write 
Some heating plant t more heat from the is for his name. We will send you free a copy 
fuel. So the Alaska gets more Cold from the ice. of the Alaska book 


THE ALASKA REFRIGERATOR COMPANY, Dept. . 
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Cork-Insulated Refrigerator 


To Dealers 
If you are not yet supplying the demand for these 
better-built, ice-conserving refrigerators in your 
community, write us for complete information 208 
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To Men With Tender Skins 
and Heavy Beards 


A your life you have had the daily problem of 
& shaving clean and yet of shaving so that your 


It means easy 
shaving, quick shaving, close shaving plus no irritation 


tender skin is not injured. Here’s a tip. 


f the skin 
c 


Get a bottle of Atcorus. Before lathering pour a 
ittle Atcorus into the palm of your hand and lave 
your face with it. Let it remain on the skin only a few 
then wipe your face with a towel. Lather as 
usual, but do not rub the lather im with either fingers’ or 
brush. Use plenty of water. If your razor is sharp and 
good you will experience the easiest shave of your life. 
And you will 
have saved all the time and tedium ordinarily spent in 
rubbingn the lather. 


Sey onds 


Your face wiil be left smooth and cool. 


Especially those of you with stiff 
beards and tender skins. A Lcorus used as we direct 


Try it, men 


Ww ill do wonder 
] 


sfor you. It contains a special ingredient 
ves the oil covering each individual hair, 
thus permitting the soap and water to get in their 
work. And it also makes your skin aseptic 
of intected cuts. 


which disso 
less danger 
ALcCoRUB comes in a square, clear glass bottle 


Look for 


the name A-L-c-o-r-u-B. Most good druggists 


vith handy finger-grips on the sides. 






an supply it 
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(Continued from Page 144) 

He gave a jerky laugh and turned away, 
saying as he went, ‘Ring through to the 
hall porter, d’you mind, and ask him if he 
has the list of my guests al! right.”’ 

She was glad of the opportunity, and 
picked up the receiver as he passed through 
to the room on the left, to busy himself with 
a decanter and a siphon. 

Averil made a cradle round the mouth- 
pie ce of the telephone and spoke softly: 

‘Fleet 8000. . . . Yes... . That 
the Courier? Editorial department please. 
Hullo! Mr. Frendle? Averil Chester speak- 
ing. I’ve got in all right and I think it looks 
like a very good story.” 

Vernon came back with a tumbler in his 
hand. 

‘That's quite all right, sir,’’ she said. 
“He has the list.” 

He took no notice, and for the first time 
she saw how terribly white and drawn he 
was. And with the sight, although she could 
not tell why, came a sudden distaste for 
the adventure she had undertaken, the 
deceit she was practicing. 

It was a thought common to both and 
for that reason they shirked meeting each 
other’s eyes. They were looking ashamedly 
at the pattern of the carpet when the door 
was opened and a waiter announced “‘ Mr. 
Henry Julius.” 

vil 
TMHERE was no room for doubt as to the 

nationality of Henry Julius. He was a 
pure Jew, but not of the type that features 
as a form of humorous diet for readers of 
illustrated papers and the audiences of 
music halls. On the contrary, Henry Julius 
was an extremely handsome man with 
highly sensitized emotions. His age was 
thirty-seven and about him was the air of 
knowledge acquired at a cost. His features 
were clean-cut and balanced to a point of 
perfection. His hair was like a silk cap, 
his skin clear and olive and his mouth 
would have brought renown to a Grecian 
statue. He filled his clothes faultlessly and 
they were faultless clothes--much too 
faultless. An unbroken knife-edge line ran 
down his trousers legs; asit were, conveying 
the attention by the most direct route to 
an effulgent pair of patent-leather shoes, 
which shone like suns. Chief among the 
arresting features of this arresting person- 
ality were his eyes. His eyes were singularly 
limpid and bright. They were brown eyes, 
with a golden band circling the pupils. The 
whites were a clear pale blue, of almost 
virginal purity. To look into his eyes one 
would say ‘‘Here is a man who has never 
been guilty of even the slightest excess.” 

A catalogue of Henry Julius’ possessions 
and attractions would be incomplete with- 
out a word about his hands—hands so 
small and white and exquisitely manicured 
as toresemble a woman's. In common with 
many others of his race, Henry Julius 
talked with his hands, but never ridicu- 
lously. He possessed that rare talent of 
using them to paint in the gaps which occur 
in dialogue—a talent which in a large meas- 
ure redeemed a certain fundamental com- 
monness and overpolish in his speech. He 
spoke fluently and to the point, but his 
words did not ring true like good coin. 
There was a velvety quality in the sounds 
he made, a nap-—like the nap on the surface 
of felt. 

He came into the room briskly, with an 
air, handing his hat to the waiter and flick- 
ing into it a pair of white kid gloves; then 
forward, with hand extended and a smile 
that expressed complete confidence in his 
welcome. 

To the waiter who announced him he 
said ‘Half a minute,’’ and arrested his 
exit with a gesture. To Vernon he said, 
“Mr. Winslowe, delighted! I came early, 
hoping for a private word before the others 
arrive.” 

Averil he favored with a smile which at 
once patronized and dismissed her. She 
accepted her dismissal and went out. 

“May I tell this joker to keep your 
guests downstairs till we’re through with 
our business?” 

“As to that,”’ Vernon replied, “*T did not 
know we had any business that is not in 
common with the rest.” 

Henry Julius produced a gold watch 
biscuit thin— with a jeweled monogram on 
the face cover. After the fashion of a con- 
juror performing a successful experiment, he 
touched a spring and the face opened. 

“It’s now five to,” he said. “Let us say 
till the hour strikes.” 

The reply was discouraging: 

“What I have to say I propose saying 
when everyone is present,” 
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Henry Julius ignored the obstacle and 
turned toe address the waiter: 

“Keep ’em downstairs till eleven o’clock.”’ 

The man went out, speeded by a gesture. 

“Splendid! I'll come straight to the 
point.” 

The point was a simple one—a plain, 
practical point. If Vernon Winslowe was 
in possession of a map and had reason to 
believe that it would lead to the discovery of 
a great treasure, why did he not go and find 
it himself without dragging a number of 
other people into the deal? 

Vernon disposed of the query without 
difficulty. 

“‘Capital—no capital.” 

Point Number Two: Capital could be 
obtained—on guaranties—-from a _ single 
source. Where was the virtue of raising it in 
driblets from eight investors instead of one? 

Vernon agreed that the objection was 
reasonable enough. 

“But as it happens,” he concluded, “‘it 
was my wish that this cruise should com- 
bine business and pleasure. I have no other 
answer.” 

Henry Julius spun a chair neatly and 
bestrode it after the fashion of an eighteenth- 
century gallant. He was very decorative in 
all his movements. He put his head on one 
side engagingly: 

‘Assuming you have a genuine map, and 
assuming the treasure is still there, what’s 
it worth?” 

Vernon smelled the steel of a trap. 

“It would be obviously impossible to 
say,”’ he replied. 

Julius clapped a hand on the chair back 

“Sensible! If you’d named a figure I 
should have called you a liar.”’ 

“And if you had,”’ Vernon returned, ‘‘I 
should have knocked you down.” 

It was curious how the coming of this 
acquisitive and inquisitive person had re 
vived his distemper. The mere fact that 
the first bite at the bait should be from a 
man who was obviously clever and obviously 
out to make a bit at the expense of anyone 
else seemed to lend justice to the occasion 
In Henry Julius he saw a typification of 
those shrewd and predatory qualities which 
had brought about his ruin. The growing 
sense of uncertainty and unrest, which for 
the last few hours had attacked him so bit 
terly, was being lulled into insensibility by 
contact with this man. If this was a sample 
of what might be expected as a result of 
the advertisement, why then there seemed 
no very good reason to repent the course 
he had taken. Like many other persons 
cast in a naturally simple mold, Vernor 
was a poor hand at concealing his emo 
tions, and the face he presented to his 
guest was the face of an angry man 

Henry Julius took his own reading of 
these evidences of anger and secretly re 
joiced in them. 

‘Temper,” he said, “is a sign of sir 
cerity. But, my dear sir, 1 accept no man’s 
word as a persuasive argument. I deal ir 
proofs. Can you supply them?” 

“‘Not the sort of proofs likely to satisfy 
you.” 

“Don’t be too sure. I go a lot by impres 
sions and you’ve impressed me. How muc! 
capital do you want?” 

‘About ten thousand—p esibly less.”’ 

He mry Julius looked at the ceiling 

‘This expe edition,” he said, *‘attracts me 
Yhere’s a pictorial side and it appeals to 
my pictorial sense. What does not attract 
me is a ninth share in a treasure | might 
divide 

“Divide r 

“With you! Now suppose I took a chance 
and offered to come in fifty-fifty. No, let 
me go on. Send a message to the hall 
porter that you're ill and can’t entertain 
your guests as arranged, then you and 
me te 

With lightning speed he outlined a form 
of contract between them, in every clauses 
of which a trip wire was very cleverly cor 
cealed for the feet of his future partner. He 
was proceeding gayly when Vernon cut him 
short. 

“I don’t think so,”’ he said 

“But why not?” 

“In the first place, because I’ve giver 
my word that eight pe »ple should be on this 
cruise —not two.” 

“Your word,” said Julius. ‘“‘But there 
was nothing in writing.”’ 

Vernon went on: 

“Added to that, I haven't cash enough 
to stand half the expenses, and finally I am 
confident you and I would find each other’s 
undiluted society for several months hard 
to bear. 


Continued on Page 149 
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Heating Satisfaction 
i Developed to an 
i Unusual Degree 
' 
; The modern International “Carton” 
oe Warm Air Heater costs more than some other 
i furnaces, BUT, that it is worth many times 
4 | more has been proved over and over again! 
It is so far s Iperior to the average fur 
nace, as to be entirely in a class by itself. 
, For example, the radiator is so designed as 
to make the whole heater self nia No 
i) soot can gather to red efficier You 
never need clean it 
| When a dealer is privileged ¢ nstall 
M an International “Carton” he doc with 
: the gratifying k wledge and onfidence 
{ e « . that here is job that will req ire r et 
; icing after rd! He knows it will be thor 
—~ GN} AY } a oughly satistactory to the owner 
4 For full description, write for special 


“Carton” Catalog. Address Dept. A 


complete satisfaction: 























1] ] 
In the basement of this old house stands a International nameplate. With it goes the assur 
heater with a most interesting record. ance of steady performance and the economie 
TR 2 ] ] 
Installed in 1863, it has served three genera of slower depreciation and minimum repairs 


tions. Yet, it is still heating its owner’s home 


. ' . Whatever type of heating your requirements 
comfortably—in a cold climate—on about six 


1 


call for—warm air, steam, hot water or vapor 


tons of fuel a year 
This heater an Intern ition il Carton W irm 
Air Furnace—offers striking evidence of the du 


rability that is characteristic of International ‘ 
! , j oped through 82 years of experience 


Furnaces and Boilers. Long and _ satisfactory : 
We have an interesting and helpful booklet 


steam you can get an International Furnace or 
Boiler for that system. It will be a high quality, 
durable heater, whose efficiency has been devel 


| 
heater service is the common experience In the 


many thousands of International-equipped “International Heaters’—in which the chara 

homes. Thirty-five and forty vear records are of teristics and advantages of the various types of 

‘ frequent occurrence. heating systems, Warm Air, Hot Water and Vapor 
You can’t sé durability in a heater. But Steam, are explained Write for your copy you 

you are sure of getting it in one that carries the will find it interesting. Address Department A. 


INTERNATIONAL HEATER COMPANY UTICA, N. Y. 


BRANCHES: New York, Cuicaco, Nasnua, N. H., CLeveLaANnpD 





Portas Ont nN. Lynch Brother Dy er, ¢ tt Heating i 
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THE SNAP—A cool, light » iD ‘ / THE EARLE—A medi 
tht, sportsmanlike Mallory 4 weight Mallory Hat for Spring; 


ight, sj 
sting b > ri ) 
Hat for Spring, designed to be j contrasting band; welt brim; for 


n with the brim turned down , Y young men and men who mature, 
n the side with an assumption , : oa 4 but never feel old. It is wort rather 
f “careful carelessness”; medium in, =O , low upon the forehead and slightly 
band; raw edue, suitable for town ( oy ' tilted to the left to avoid looking 


veri a ce : ,} . 
r field; international in its vogue. | \ | c overly and geometrically precise 
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THE ARISTOCRAT — The Mallory Feature Hat 
A Strikingly Smart Style, Luxuriously Lined 


The Styles At The Head In Spring Hats 


Tuese are the Spring Styles of Authority and Priority that you 

can follow with the assurance that other men will follow you. 

The vogue of loose-draped, English-effect clothes prescribes 

slightly larger shapes in hats to dovetail with the suits. Many 

brims are less rolled. Some are worn flipped down. Soft Gray 

Tones are in their heyday. Black Bands command wide favor. 

Blue Bands are on the gain. The new BlueGray Mixtures 

with Black or Blue Bands lend a smart and colorful touch to har 
THE WINDSOR —A medium- THE ELMFORD—A mediur 
weight Mallory Hat for Spring, monize with blue and bluish-gray suits and top coats. Quite a elas. eieendele Shdtloey Het 
designed to be worn with the few men are partial to hats in soft shades of Tan and Brown. for Spring, designed to be cre ised 
lengthwise centre crease only, at the whim ot the wearer wh< 


preserving a set, round, full-face likes to put his personality, as 


look that seems more formal than Mallory Feature Hat $7 well as his head, into his hat; 
the side dents; wide band; bound welt brim; solid colors and rich 


brim; in shades of Gray and Tan. Mallory Cravenette Hat $6 Mallory Fifth Ave. Brand $5 mixtures that blend with suits. 














RENOWNED SINCE 1823 


Where To Buy Pa Ws ne, S's Find The Label 


Ma tory Soft Hats and Derbies, in guardedly 7 Coe ie ~ Mattory Soft Hats and Derbies always bear 
exclusive shapes and shades are on sale today hi 5 the Mallory Label stamped in the crown and 
at the better Hat — and Hat Departments ee | a on upon the sweat-leather. Be sure that you are 
throughout the United States. Watch the News: getting what you're paying for. It is important, 
papers for the announcements of Merchants who "} 7 . for your sake and ours, that you find the 
feature Mallory Hats and ask for them by name ps) ae Mallory Label in the Soft Hat or Derby you buy. 

















Also Makers of MALLORY Straw Hats For Men And MALLORY Tailored Hats For Women 
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“But ! like you very well,” said Henry 
Julius 

“Thanks, very much.” 

‘What if 1 offered tolend youthemoney?” 

Vernon jerked back his head and laughed 

“Note of hand alone, eh?” he queried 
‘‘Any sum from ten to ten thousand! No, 
I don’t think so. If you’re for this trip, 
Julius, you must line up with the rest and 
take equal chances.” 

Henry Julius shrugged his shoulders 

**You’re making a great mistake.’ 

“It won’t be my first,”’ said Vernon, and 
bowed, as the door opened to welcome the 
next guest 

As a matter of fact, there were two, and 

they were both women. Francois, the 
waiter, gave their names as, ‘‘ Miss Lydia 
Rue, Miss Mary Ottery.” 
The difference between these women was 
extraordinarily marked, for whereas Lydia 
La Rue was magnificent, statuesque and 
scarlet, Mary Ottery was insignificant, 
transparent and gray. A little mouse of a 
woman was Mary, with her small gray face 
and the gray dress and thin gray-gloved 
hands. There was something mouselike, 
too, about the nervous way she peeped 
round the lintel of the door as though at 
the slightest sound she would bolt noise- 
lessly into the dark from whence she had 
come. Her hair was drawn back tightly 
from rather a high forehead and secured 
in a small knot at the nape of her neck 
She wore silver pince-nez through which a 
pair of wide set and courageous eyes peered 
inquiringly. Her nose was rather large and 
prominent, its prominence being heightened 
by the hollows of her cheeks. Her lips were 
thin and tightly compressed. 

In absolute contrast were the features 
and form of Lydia La Rue. She carried her 
head high on a pair of shoulders the per- 
fect symmetry of which was undisturbed by 

trap or sleeve. The tapered fingers of one 
hand were spread effectively upon her hip 
and over the crook of her arm hung a cloak 
of sapphire blue. From the other hand 
dangled a vanity bag fashioned to the like- 
ess of a mighty tea rose. She wore a 
clinging gown in some fine shade of jade 
green which emphasized the lines of her 
re. Her oval face, which was framed in 
ignificent auburn coiffure, was dead 
white and her lips were scarlet as a berry. 
Hers was a sensuous mouth, with its curved, 
ntolerant upper lip and its full moist lower 
lip A brave, thoughtless and desirable 
mouth too desirable to be other than un- 
kind. Her eyes were set very close together 
and tilted up at the corners in the direction 
I meanness 

It is rarely that two such complete op 
posites as Mary Ottery and Lydia La Ru 

n be seen at a single glance. It is some 









of a revelation when it happens 





I was once a man who wrote about 
women, and being unafraid of committing 
himself to generalities he divided the sex 
women who see and 
women who feel. Here is a quotation from 
this temerous person’s work 


nto two classes 


The statement of the type to which they be 
s written clearly and beyond confusion ir 





woman's eyes and a woman’s mouth. Look 
tor the traignt lidded steady fearless eye ol 
he woman who thinks, absorbs and under 


tands through the medium of sight; and lool 
rai the full, red, petulant mouth of the 


who think 





with her senses and has 
quired what much or | 


of the book of lif 


ie may have 








Whatever may be the truth or fallacy of 


the above, it is certain that these two 
women the gray and scarlet, the timid 
and the brazen-——supplied an eccentrically 
accurate illustration of the theory. The il 
lustration was emphasized by their greet 
ings of Vernon 

Said Lydia La Rue, “ Which of you two 
is Vernon Winslowe?’’ And when he came 
forward—‘‘Ha! Good! I like your type.” 

Since Vernon did not reciprocate the 
liking, he made haste to introduce her to 
Henry Julius. Lydia declined Averil’s 
invitation to take her cloak with a dropped 
eyebrow and inspected the radiant persor 
ality of the Jew. Her remark to him may 
have been accidently insolent. 

‘*Are you one of the chosen’ 

“T beg your pardon,” said Henry, and 
drew himself up to his full height, which ir 
the circumstances was not quite high 
enough. 

“For this trip,’ 
laugh. 

Henry Julius did not trust himself to 
reply. He prided himself on being polite 


»? 


said Lydia with a short 





and rather irresistible to women. He con- 
tented himself by leaning forward and 
staring at the string of pearls which circled 
Lydia’s throat. Then he pursed his lips and 
turned away with an infinitesimal lift of the 
shoulders. Remarking the flush on her 
cheeks which followed this tacit criticism 
he justly felt that they were quits. 

Meanwhile Mary Ottery was, so to speak, 
stumbling over her own nervousness in the 
doorway. She mistook the motive of Ver- 
non’s outstretched hand for an immediate 
demand for the twenty-five-pound deposit 
required according to the terms of the letter 
he had written. 

“Oh, yes, I have it with me,” she gasped, 
fumbling with the strings of her bag. ‘“‘It’s 
here if I can only get it out. I tied the knot 
rather tight to be on the safe side.” 

Vernon protested that nothing was fur- 
ther from his thoughts than to collect the 
deposit so urgently. 

“You've heard nothing about the expe- 
dition yet,” said he. 

“Oh, but I’ve quite made up my mind 
to come,” she hastened to assure him. 
“That is, of course, if you'll let me.” 

Something pathetic in the eagerness of 
this little gray woman plucked at his 
slackened heartstrings. 

“You've the adventurous spirit,’’ said 
he, and handed her over to Averil, who 
suggested powder and a little lavender 
water. 

“T never use powder,” said Mary; “but 
some lavender water would be rather nice 
It is when one’s excited—one’s nose some- 
how va 

Averil led her into the inner room. 

Vernon followed the two women thought- 
fully with his eyes until his attention was 
distracted by Henry Julius plucking at his 
sleeve. 

“Mr. Winslowe, surely, surely, surely 

“Well?” 

“A woman like that on a show of this 
kind?” 

“IT sincerely hope so,”’ said Vernon. 

“Then in my opinion you must be mad.” 

The hot retort this remark would surely 
have inspired was cut short by a new influx 
of guests. There were four, and they 
bunched awkwardly in the doorway. In 
front was a fat little man and his fat little 
wife. They were florid, breathless and per 
spiring. Also they seemed a little rattled 
with the occasion and with each other. The 
little fat man was goading the little fat 
woman forward, as it were, prompting her 
footsteps and acting as a finger post for her 
mind 

Their coming was preluded with the 
words, “‘Here, mind that mat, mother 

poken in a rich Midland aecent, marred 
for the MN ment by a note of irritatior 


Of all the accents in the world, there is 
none kinder, more homely and comforting 
than a Midland accent, alwa 


that the speaker is at good nature with the 


assuming 








world, It has about it a ripeness and cor 
diality that even the rich Devon burr cannot 
rival. It is the natural accent of the host 
of the man of substance, of the genial, 
warm-hearted man It is an accent that 


would seem to sit at the head of a high-tea 
table and preside over orkshire ham 
cuddle crusts and speckly brown eggs. It 
is an accent you can trust gut rob it of 
its natural calm, and so contrive that your 
Midlander is at variance with himself and 
his situation, and you shall find a ve 
different music in your ear n 

ant as a police rattle 

Mr. Joshua Morgan, of Bradford, and hi 
wife, Kate Morgan, had some excuse for 
being keyed up and snappy with each other 
on this particular night Their coming 
marked the first step in a terrific adventure 
and a departure from the routine of thirty 
working years. F y, sober 
swimmers in the stiff stream of life, they 


s0r 


from being stead 
had--in a moment of unprecedented mad 
ness and for no better cause than a few 
tempting lines in a daily paper — plunged 
headfirst into a maelstrom which ever) 
argument of common sense would point to 
sibilities of 
family and business had been severed 
atasinglecoup. It wa 
grotesque; but with ey 
done it 

Twonights before, Kate Morgan had been 
knitting a vest for a yet unborn generation 
when Joshua came back from the shoj 
slapped down a newspaper cutting on her 
fat knee and said, ‘ Have a look at yon.”’ 

Kate Morgan had a look, and when she 
raised her eyes they were glistening in a 
manner barely decent in a good woman of 
fifty-nine years of age, with children at 


avoiding. The ties and re spor 





inheard of 
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boarding school and a married daughter, 
two sons in the business. Kate Morgan 
had never wandered farther afield than 
Blackpool sands, but in her eyes the wan 
derlust was written plain. 

“Now don't excite yourself,” said Joshua. 
“Draw me a glass of beer and let’s sit down 
and have a talk.” 

Nine forty-five was their usual time for 
retiring, for they were early-up folks, but 
clocks were striking three when eventually 
they made their way to bed 

“Kate, us’ve earned a holiday,’ Joshua 
said. 

They were his first words when he came 
back from posting the fateful letter 

And she replied, ‘‘But how about that 
chance of you being in borough council 
next ‘lection?”’ 

“Damn borough council!”’ said Joshua 
very emphatically indeed 

In all the thirty years of their partnership 
they had never been more intimate than on 
that night. In face of the terrific hazard 
which was contemplated they clung to each 
other for mutual support. Perhaps that 
was why Joshua slept with an arm round 
his wife’s neck, and why, although it 
position greatly interfered witn the flow of 
blood to her brain, she would rather have 
perished than ask him to remove it 

Years of hard business struggle for ex 
istence, the bringing up of a large family 
with its inevitable concomitant of labor, 
had denied them the opportunity of getting 
on familiar terms with the kinder side of 
There had been no 
time for gentleness, and even when some 
small measure of fortune and success re 
warded them, the habit of work, worl 
work was so deeply ingrained that it was 
impossible to escape from it and relax 
Wherefore those springs of sympathy and 
human kindness, which had existence in 
both of them, through pressure of toil were 
still untapped. They knew each other as 
two halves of a piece of domestic machinery, 
but spiritually they were more or less unac 
quainted 

Joshua Morgan accepted Vernon’s hand 
with a kind of defensive gesture 

““We've come,” he said, bringing down 
his bushy eyebrows; “‘but don’t go jump 
ing to the conclusion that we’ve committed 
Ah’m a business man not to be 
taken in by a lot of fandango. We're here 
to inspect land and that’s long and short of 
it. Mother, shake hands with Mr. Wins 
lowe.”’ 

““M’ glove’s stuck,” said Kate, strug 
gling to get it off 

“‘Comes of getting a size too small. It’s 
vanity.’ 








each other's natures 


ourselves 


‘No,’ came the tart re nder t’ 
perspiratior Now it plit and that iT 
fault 

Joshua ignored tl accusat 

| is a bit late. but mi is wouldn't be 
satisfied to come straight from statior 


Must needs unpack and get into silk 
‘And who'd have first t 


disgraced yo 

‘How many times,’ demanded Joshua 
have I spoke to you about back-answering 
In pubile 

To which Kate Morgar eeing no ad 
vantage in giving the required number, re 
plie 1, “Your tie’s ip agall It'll be over 


yur collar 


i a minute 
Vernon Winslowe avoided the risk of be 
' 






ying in ved in a domestic upheaval | 
transferring |! ttention t i two othe 
guest whose entrance had be« rat 
eclipsed by the round Midl ler | 
first was an immens¢ ung man with ink 
ipon his fingers which industrious rubbing 


with pumice stone had failed to remove 


For his size and stature, he seemed to he 
er ill at ease 

l didn’t catch your me iid Ver 

William ¢ irpenter ‘ the rey 
barely coherent, owing to a nervous affe 
tion of the throat 

William Carpenter was alway clearing 
his throat. He cleared it before and during 
everything he said His nervousne 
further emphasized by the roundness of 
houlders and by a pair of very large | 
which hung at his sides as though, having 


brought them out, he could find no use for 
them and heartily wished he had left then 
at home where they would not get in hi 


own and everyone else’s way The dr 

suit he wore was baggy and not altogether 
successful It looked as though it were 
ashamed of being a dré suit and would 


very gladly be transformed into an honest 
tweed. It was clearly evident William ¢ 
penter had had trouble with the center stud 


Continued on Page 152 
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ESIGNED by the foremost naval archi 
tects — Mullins Steel Boats have won 
the enthusiastic approval of over 

75,000 users throughout the world The 
steel construction of Mullins Boats prevents 
them from water-logging —drvying cut 

warping or checking~—and makes calking, 
filling at the seams and boat houses un 
necessary. Equipped with air-tight com 
partments —like a life boat—they are non 
sinkable, and all cost of upkeep is minimized 
All Mullins Steel Launches and Motor Boat» 
are powered with reliable, efficient motors 


having economical fuel consumption, and 
equipped with Silent Under Water Exhaust 
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WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 


Send today for our Free Catalog which lus 
and describes Mullins Steel motor 


« DA ES. 


, boats, launches, outhoard motor boats, row 
& boats, bunting and fishing boats. Write 
now betore you torget select your new 
4 boat rder early andavoid disappointment 
B rdering now — you can insure deliver 
when u want your boat 
DEALERS 
, Write for Catalog, terms and dis 
counts t Authorized Mullins Agen 


MULLINS BODY CORPORATIO?D 


Boat Dept BOO Depot St Saler Ohi 
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“What's Inside” Upholstered Furniturer 


VEGIN the furnishing or refurnishing of your 
home with good Upholstered Furniture in the 
living room. Comfortable, luxurious Uphol 

Kaen stered Furniture distinguishes the smart and 
livable home. But in choosing your Upholstered Furniture 
don’t be guided by price or outside appearance alone. Serv 
ice and comfort depend on “What's Inside.”’ 

Many of the best makers of l pholstered kurniture use 
Nachman Spring Units inside. They eliminate the faults 
and expensive shortcomings of ordinary methods of con 
struction. Every inch of the piece built with Nachman 
With years 


of hard service it will retain shape and never need reno 


! 
Spring Units 1s soft, yielding and luxurious 


vating. “Breaking in” furniture built with Nachman Spring 


Units 1s unnecessary. 


With all of these advantages Upholstered Furniture built 
with Nachman Spring Units is not expensive. Their use 
makes possible many manufacturing economies. Most 
furniture dealers insist that their manufacturers ust 
Nachman Spring Units. Ask the salesman whether or not the 
pieces he shows you are built with them. See the “ NacHMAN”’ 


label as well as the maker’s name. 


Be sure that he says “‘ Built with Nachman Spring Units” 


and not “It’s built with Springs.” There is a difference 


Home Furntshers—Get This Free Book 
Write for our book, “WHat Every Woman Wants To 
Know” telling about Period furniture; how to arrange an 
care for Upholstered Furniture; and names of dealers in your 


city who sell furniture built with Nachman Spring Units 


NACHMAN SPRING-FILLED COMPANY, Halsted at 23rd Street, CHICAGO 
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(Continued from Page 149) 
| of his shirt front, a trouble which a person 
interested in investigation might hazard 
had occurred before his fingers had had 
their engagement with the pumice stone. 
Of the white tie he wore there could be no 
two views. Even the least censorious would 
have been compelled to admit that it was 
a failure and that he would have done bet- 
ter to have gone in for a ready-made. 

But whatever sartorial criticisms might 
be passed against William Carpenter, none 
could deny that he possessed many rare 
features to offset them. For example, he 
was simple, trusting and honest to a fault. 
These qualities were written in every line 
of his face. He was in his wrong element; 
nothing else was amiss. He should not have 
been in those clothes, or in that company; 
nor should fate have allowed so magnifi- 
cent a physical specimen to be no more than 
a humble clerk in the G. P. O. Here was a 
man who belonged to the open air cramped 

and cribbed behind the grille of a local post 
| office. Where there should have been a 

straight back was a bent; where there 
| should have been earth on bronzed hands 
| was ink on putty-colored fingers. He was 
| a clear example of Nature’s miscasting. 

William was a type with which Vernon 
Winslowe was unfamiliar. Their paths in 
life, service and clerical, had no point of 
convergence —if one excepts the war, where 
men of every station and degree were in- 
extricably tangled one with the other. But 
in the war a common cause and a common 
uniform robbed the individual of individu- 
ality and begat a general sameness. Vernon 
knew little or nothing about the mighty 
army of nine A.M. to 6:30 P.M. workers 
whose battalions, composed of omnibus 
units, tunneling companies advancing un- 
derground and infantry pouring over the 
bridges from the south daily, invade the 
city of London to be swallowed up by 
the nation’s great gray barracks of industry 
This fact notwithstanding, the hulking, 
awkward young man made an instant 
appeal to Vernon, even as, in larger measure, 
Mary Ottery had appealed to him, and in a 
smaller measure the Morgans had made 
their appeal. For no better reason than the 
liking they inspired, he wished very sin- 
cerely they had not been of the company. 

With each fresh arrival Henry Julius had 
found occasion to whisper, ‘‘ Wrong types, 
old man. No good to us.” 

And in every instance Vernon Winslowe 
had returned a disagreement. 

But they were the wrong types, from 
Vernon’s point of view —utterly wrong. 
Their transparent honesty baffled the mo- 
tive of the entire business. Julius and the 
girl Lydia La Rue he had no particular 
compunction about; but the others 
It was too late now to turn back. He wa 
the fight —in the very thick of it. Retreat 
was out of the question 

William Carpenter was grubbing his 
white waistcoat with a nervous hand and 
saying, ‘‘Pleased to meet you.” 

He said it to everyone in the room, for 
Vernon had passed him on with a word of 
introduction and turned to offer a greeting 
to his other guest 

Tommy Gates was a wisp of a man with 
deep, cavernous eye sockets and wheezy 
breath. Despite his years--he was only 
twenty-seven —he looked preternaturally 
old, with ay quality of age acquired of ill 
health. He was an attractive enough fel- 
low to look at. well bred and well dressed 
but there was something oddly tragic in his 
eyes Vernon had seen that expression 
often enough during the war on the faces of 
men who just before an engagement were 
given a presentiment of their own end 
Tommy Gates looked like a man who had 
been recently introduced to the fact that 
he was going to die. The shadow of death 
seemed to bear him company. Even his 
light, gay laugh and the smile that rippled 
at the corners of his mouth could not dis- 
guise the fact. He was looking eagerly 
round the company when Vernon addressed 
him. His tragic eyes were sparkling. 

‘I beg your pardon,” said Vernon. “1 
didn’t see you.” 

‘That’s all right. Don’t apologize. I 
say, this is pretty terrific, ain’t it? My 

stars!” 

“Care to be introduced?” 

“No, no; just let me watch. I'm eating 
it up, you know—just devouring it. By 
gad, you're a benefactor, Winslowe! But 
I'll sit down if you don’t mind. That speck 
of fog played havoc with my breathing.” 

“Breathing?” 
“Asthma. Ha-ha! Nogame, I tell you.’ 
| He sat rather jerkily just worst the door 
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and lit a herbal cigarette. ‘‘They smell 
rather foul,” he apologized. “ D’you mind?” 

“No, no; go ahead. But oughtn’t you 
to have stopped at home such a rotten 
night?” 

““And missed this?” The tone was elo- 
quent. 

“T see,” said Vernon 

He drifted away and was captured by 
Henry Julius. 

“Going to include invalids?’’ was the 
query. 

“Yes, if they want to come,” he replied. 

Henry Julius shrugged his shoulders and 
said, “Your idea of business and mine 
differ.” 

And suddenly Vernon answered like a 
man inspired, “ Business! This is a treasure 
hunt, and who shall say where or how or i: 
what form we shall find it?” 

There was only one more guest and she 
was late. She bustled in unbuttoning a 
blue alpaca nurse’s cloak. On her head was 
a small straw hat with streamers. Nurse 
Olive Banbury was a rough, efficient, prac- 
tical woman who made no attempt to make 
soy of her appearance than was dictated 
by the formal demands of cleanliness and 
tidiness. She was a typical example of a 
hospital nurse, which is to say that she wa 
very outspoken and much more likely to 
shock people than be shocked. Fostered by 
generations of untruthful fiction writers, 
there is a popular belief that nurses as a 
class are cool fingered, tender and cooing 
as the dove. Never was a greater falla 
as anyone of even less than average intel] 
gence must admit. Daily contact with all 
the unloveliness of disease and sickness cat 
have but one natural outcome —a callous 
efficiency arising out of disgust, a hardening 
of the mental tissues. It would be absurd 
to assume otherwise. You will find prodi 
gies of kindness and of sense in the nursing 
sister; but if you will avoid disappoint 
ment seek not for a soft hand and a soft 
voice, for demureness of mien. © The soft 
hands have been hardened by carbolic so: 
and the soft voice roughened by the lon; 
little hours of many unslept nights. Nor 
shall we regret that this isso; rather let u 
rejoice and be grateful. Our nursing sister 
has been a diver in deep seas for the rescus 
of the drowning; shall we speak evil of her 
for the barnacles that chap her sides? 

“I nearly didn’t come,” she said, and 
sniffed, for the night had chill d her nose 

“Hi id an appendix at the last moment.” 

“An appe ndix? Good Lord! ” exclaimed 

Vernon. “Ought you 

“Operation wi ard.’ P 

“Oh, yes, yes.” 

And the lies I had to tell to get away 
Averil came forward to take her cloa 
‘Better put it by itself. It smells of 

iodoform Here, take this too.”’ 

She dragged off her half-pie hat and 
threw it over Averil’ s arm by the streamer 

‘Am I the last?’ 

‘non nodded. Nurse Banbury banged 
her hair into some sort of shape with the 
palms of her hand 

‘Then let’s get on with it,’’ she said 


1x 

fen was a buzz of general conversa 

tion in the room when Vernon crossed 
to the mantelpiece and touched the bell as 
a signal that supper might be served. Dur 
ing the moment of waiting he had leisure to 
survey his guests without interference. The 
experience was illuminating. 

Henry Julius, with a sure, acquisitive 
sense, had fastened upon Joshua Morgan as 
the only person likely to do him any good, 
He had furnished the elderly Midlander 
with a cocktail—a drink which Joshua 
eyed with a suspicion equal to the one he 
felt for its provider--and was enveloping 
him with anecdotes of his personal prowess 
in realms of high finance. Henry Julius 
spoke in tens of thousands, passing airily 
from one huge sum to another. To unini- 
tiated ears he must have sounded very rich, 
indeed; but Joshua Morgan had not lived 
in Bradford city for nothing and it did not 
take him long to reduce Henry’s fifteen- 
story marble palaces to a single roll-top 
desk in a ten-by-twelve office in Gray’s Inn 
Lane. 

"EH," said he at the close of a long re- 
cital, “sounds very grand and all, but you 
can’t cut Bradford ice with a paste diamond, 
Mr. Julius.” 

But he was not allowed to score so easily. 
Henry Julius threw up his hands in a ges- 
ture of horror and dismay. 

“Bradford! Of all terrible places! The 
color of it—so drab. Don’t tell me you live 
there!” (Continued on Page 154 
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(Continued from Page 152 

You cannot hit a Midlander in his home 
town without accepting the consequences. 

“Mr. Julius ” said Joshua, and his 
hand went to his cuff. 

It was Kate Morgan who averted the 
conflict. Her imagination was focused on 
something higher than an urban wrangle. 

“There!’’ she exclaimed. “If one of 
m’ stay laces hasn’t bust! A rare crack it 
went with!” 

““Mother!”’ came the reproof. 

“Well, never mind,” said she. “It’s a 
lot easier broken. Have you been much 
foreign parts, Mr. Julius?” 

The immediate danger having passed, 
Vernon turned his attention to Lydia La 
Rue. She was smoking a Russian cigarette 
through a jade holder and was scattering 
the ash on the carpet until Mary Ottery 
came forward and offered her a tray. 

“What's that for?”’ she aske d. 

“T thought you might want it. 

“Why should I? 

“I just thought you might. Miss Hornby 
smoked a cigarette very occasionally and I 
used to follow her about with an ash tray.” 

“Who's Miss Hornby?” 

“The lady I was companion to. 

From her great height Lydia looked down 
with a shade of pity. 

‘So you've been a companion,” she said. 

“Yes, for twelve years.”” Mary hesi- 
tated; then, “Wh at have you been?” 

It was Lydia’s turn to hesitate. She bit 
her lower lip, leaving a ruby fillet on one of 
her white teeth. 

“IT? Oh, a companion,” she 
huskily. 

‘Then,”’ said Mary, “we shall have lots 
to talk about —you and I.” 

“Yes,”’ said Lydia, with an odd twist of 
the features; ‘“‘yes, shan’t we?” 

She turned away sharply and found Wil 
liam Carpenter gazing at her open-mouthed 
He was a very simple fellow. Lydia pulled 
the cigarette from her holder and thrust it 
between his amazed lips. 

“Er—thanks,” he gasped, ‘but I don’t 
smoke.”’ A very simple fellow indeed. 

“Ha!” said Lydia, and marched off to 
get herself a drink--passing, as she went, 
under a barrage of contempt from the eyes 
of Nurse Banbury. 

A champagne cork banged noisily. 

“Souper est servi, m’sieur,”’ said the 
maitre d’hétel 

Zero hour. 

Vernon Winslowe pulled himself together 
with a jerk. The battle of lies was to begin. 
Although his heart beat sledge-hammer 
blows against his ribs, outwardly he pre- 
served an almost unnatural calm. He knew 
now that he hated the task that lay before 
him—knew that he would repent of it to 
the last day of his life. Equally, he knew 
that to retire at this stage would be cow- 
ardice pure and simple, for try how he 
might he could not convince himself whether 
the will to retire was inspired by desire to 
salve his conscience orsave hisskin. Granted 
a clear understanding on that point, he 
might have acted differently; but, failing 
that understanding, there was no choice 
but to go on. The initial step at least 
would have to be taken, even if afterwards 
he might discover intelligence and mo- 
rality enough to extricate himself from per- 
petuating the full swindle Any other 
course would reveal him to the company as 
a fraud. For the first time he realized the 
tremendous grip a dishonest action fastens 
upon aman. The thought flashed into his 
brain to foist the whole business off as a joke, 
but he knew from the very intensity of his 
audience that such a statement would never 
be believed. But fool —fool not to have 
chosen his victims according to their deserts. 
What quarrel had he with these —with any 
one of them? What right had he 

But too late, too late; the curtain was 
up, the battle of lies was to begin. 

“Serve the soup,” he said, ‘“‘and after 
that we'll look after ourselves.”” It sur- 
prised him to find his voice was so steady 
“Mr. Julius, take the head of the table. I’m 
sure you'd be comfortable there.” 


” 


answered 
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‘Mister Vice, ek 

“Yes, rather.” 

Lydia La Rue was patting a chair in an 
effort to secure him as a partner. Vernon 
shook his head. 

“Thanks, very much; 
about if nobody minds.” 

Mary Ottery fluttered vacant 
seat. Joshua Morgan, a napkin tucked into 
his waistcoat, had already emplaced him 
self next to Julius. 

‘I’m about fit for supper,” 
‘These railway feeds lack nouri 
somehow. Mother, get thee down.” 

William Carpenter appeared to be hold- 
ing out chairs for everyone. His politeness 
was oppressive, and rather confused the 
personality of a guest with that of a waiter 
Tommy Gates and Olive Banbury had al 

ready paired off, drawn perhaps by the 
common ties of sickness and remedy 

“Gosh!”’ said Tommy. “But ain’t this 
marvelous? ~ 

“I’m waiting,” 
joinder. Then with a 
Lydia, ‘‘Who’s the 

“Part of the adventure.” 

Olive Banbury sniffed agair 

“Part of a good many 
should say.”’ 

“What's it matter? 

His hands were opening 
with nervous excitement. He pushed awa 
his cup of soup and clasped them on 
table. The light in his eyes was feverisl 

“T know where you should be, my 
friend’’—-said Olive Banbury —“‘in bed.” 

He laughed at that. 

The air was electric — Vernon hegar 
to talk. He was a fluent talker, w 
switch from point to point ar 
habit of parenthesis 

“*Look here, good pe ople, this isn’ 
erly speaking, a sit-down supper, 
don’t bother to pour out the wine Put the 
bottles on this table. I'll ring if I want 
anything, and no one else is to b admi tted 
understand? Good yes go ) 

I'd a notion it 'ud be easier to 
scheme over a bit of food.”’ 

Then he told them of the r 
plies to his advertisement. 

“Over a thousand and I can't pretend I 
read 'em. The whole enterprise is built or 
chance, so I made my selection in a chancy 
way —shoved the letters in a basket and 
drew eight. The rest went up the chimney 
in smoke. I'm telling you this to demor 
strate that I had no motive in choosing an\ 
one of you. That you’re here at all is a mat 
ter of luck— bad luck perhaps 

There was a buzz of 
when it had died away 
talking. 

‘That may give you some idea 
shiftless happy-go-lucky fellow and 
cern you're dealing with. With some of y« 

I dare say it’l If to pe 
suade you to take to your hee] Well, if 
you feel like that, believe me, I'd be the 
last to blame you. If I were in your shoes 
I should be ask ing myse If by now whether 
the whole thing isn’t an e aes Me teh 1oax. Th 
talking is yy work. I'll have a glass « 
wine—thanks very much.” He drank th 
wine at a gulp. ‘“‘The fact of my askin; 
each of you to bring along a 
twenty-five pounds must have looked a | 
fishy.” 

“Well, 
gan. 

3ut Vernon cut him short 

“Exactly! Of course it does! The entire 
proposition bears the stamp of fraud, and 
I'll lay any odds no one would be surprised 
if that door were flung open and a police 
officer walked into the room.” 

He accompanied the words with a ges- 
ture toward the door—a gesture 
manding that all eyes followed its directi 
And as if in response to what he had 
the door swung back on its hinges and a 
quaint, smiling little man, peering at the 
company over the rims of a pair of thick 
pebble glasses, stepped softly into the room. 


I’m going to walk 


into the 


he said 
hment 


came the practical re- 
sniff and a nod at 


and 


umber 


astonishment 
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] be enough in its« 
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To All the Folk of Bruges 


HREE hundred years ago there lived in the city of Bruges, in Belgium, 

a smith famous for his skill in the artistic working of metals. His 
name is forgotten, but an example of his handiwork may be seen to this 
day in the wrought iron sign over the door of the Raskam (Currycomb) 
Cafe in the rue de Fil. 


That sign, exposed to the rains and snows of three centuries, still preserves its delicate 
tracery work, almost as if it had been put up last year instead of five years after the 
Pilgrims landed in America. It is a monument not alone to its maker, but to the 
remarkable rust-resisting qualities of wrought iron. 


Just how long the average piece of wrought iron pipe will last, it is difficult to say 

We know that Reading Pipe made as far back as 1848 is still in service. In innumer 

able instances wrought iron pipe, as good as new, has been salvaged from old buildings 
in the course of being torn down. 


When considering building or replacements specify Reading Genuine Wrought Iron 
Pipe. As between the lasting qualities of ‘‘Reading’’ and steel there isn’t any argu 
ment. The only question to be decided is whether the slightly lower cost of the cheaper 
pipe justifies the risk of serious property damage and a big repair bill when the 
cheaper pipe has rusted through. 


READING IRON COMPANY, READING, PA. 


World’s Largest Manufacturers cf Genuine Wrought Iron Pipe 
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It is only prudent, next time you build 
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With Seventy Different Makes” 


to choose from~ 


Nearly One-Fourth of all Vacuum Cleaner Buyers 
Select The Grand Prize EODREKA 





‘HE superior cleaning 

| service of the Grand Prize 
#\,’ Eureka Vacuum Cleaner 
4 is undeniably established 


| and universally accepted. 


For years it has been acknowledged by 
the world’s authorities on scientific home- 
keeping and household sanitation that 
the Eureka embodies advantages which 
make it supreme. 


Time after time their judgment has been 
publicly expressed in the form of Grand 
Prizes or Highest Awards. In fact the 
Eureka has received more grand prizes 
and highest awards than any other elec- 
tric cleaner of its type, irrespective of 
price. It has become known, and is now 
universally referred to, as “The Grand 
Prize Cleaner’ 


Its remarkable cleaning service is now 
accepted as a matter of fact in the court 
of highest opinion—the thousands of 
women who use it in their daily house- 
work. This unqualified acceptance was 
expressed by their overwhelming demand 
for the Grand Prize Eureka during the 
past year. 











vacuum cleaners sold under seventy demand the Grand Prize Eureka is, 


different trade names. in our opinion, full and complete 
Nearly a quarter-million Eurekas were recognition that superior cleaning 


purchased in this one year—or prac- That sucha large percentage of elec’ _ service can be had at an extremely 
tically one-fourth of all the electric tric cleaner buyers single out and moderate price. 


EvurEKA VACUUM CLEANER Company, DETROIT, 
Makers of Electric Vaenum Cleaners since 1909 
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the first high ground beyond Wiscasset the 
looked to the north’ and saw the Camder 
hills, blue against the sky, clouds shredding 
away from their bold flar Again and 
they climbed successive 
they lifted the hills into view; 
ently these heights lay bathed in 
which cloaked them breaking 
through the blue veil which at a distance all 
the hills about Fraternity are apt t 
\t Warren they left the highroad, swinging 
to the left; and when they passed through 
Union and Betty knew the end of the jour 
ney was near, an uncontrollable delight pos 
sessed her. This much of the road she had 
traveled a fortnight before; she reviewed 
the hours of her brief stay on that occasion; 
smiled as she remembered the perplexity in 
Mulock’s countenance at some of her in 
structions; smiled again as she recalled 
young Dan Bissell and the delight in his eyes 
as he watched her, that morning at the door 
Her own doorway She decided, on the it 
stant, that this doorway must have a trellis 
and some climbing vines 

Beyond Appleton, with only a few mile 
left to go, they climbed a hill and dropped 
toward the valley again. On either side of 
the road lay a thick you of birch 
and poplar and alder, and among these sap 
lings young hemlock and pine and spruce 
had taken root. The car, at speed, rolled 
toward where the road ran between 
coverts; and Betty suddenly saw a 
tridge standing in the way ahead. 

The bird was so still she was at first i 
clined to doubt her eyes; it stood 


again as heights 


and pres- 
sunshine, 


the green 





) wear 


g¢ growth 


these 


par 


straight 
and tall, neck extended, head high, wate} 
ing them. She thought at first it was a 


partridge, and clutched arm; ther 


decided it was only a stick; then was sure 
it was a bird again. 

‘See there,”’ she said, softly as though 
afraid of giving alarm. 

Bert nodded, his broad mouth smiling; 


and he allowed the car to slow down a li 
tle, rolling along by its own momentum. A 
they came within some thirty yards the 
bird suddenly moved; but instead of dis 
appearing into the wood it stepped out into 
the road in front of them, its tail spread ir 
a fan, its wings, stifly downward, brushing 
the ground as do the wings of a strutting 
gobbler Within twenty yards Bert stepped 
on the accelerator; the car leaped forward. 
Betty uttered a low cry of dismay 

‘You'll hit it!”’ she pr« 

They were already past 
had been, and Bert exclaimed, “ 
Jove!” 

Betty, swinging to look back through the 
rear window, saw the air filled with feather 
the bird rising slowly and heavily flutter 


tested. 


where the 





ing away into the trees. Bert was already 
stopping the car. She was first to step out 
She had said nothing, but her eyes were hot 
and her cheeks were burning. She ran back 


the road 


along 


The bird must have been hurt All the 
long tail feathers were there, crushed into 
the gravel or littered along the way; and 


among them others, shorter, softer, whi 
could have been pulled out only by 
that bruised dy. But 
eyes fle d from the m to something ¢€ 
ck partridge lay dead in the road. 
This chick could have 
a day or two old; it was only a ball of yel 
low down, ridiculously small. Betty caught 
her hands and found the 
» warm, so full of all the outward sem 
of life that she could not at first 
dead. It was unmarked, must 
have died by a blow from Bert's or ar 
But Betty abruptly under 
stood the significance of the action of the 
mother bird. Strutting out before the car 
must have thought to frighten the or 
ishing monster, or divert it from its path; 
sought either to save the chick if it were 
still alive or to protect it if it were dead. 


li 


awneel 
Betty 


Ise. A 





the soft 


cn 


no more thar 


been 


itupir little body 


blances 


belie ve it 


other's wheel. 






I 


Valor unreasoning; the blind devotion 
which forgets every peril in the face of 
danger to the one beloved. Betty's eyes 
filled with tears; she was conscious that 


Bert at her side, looking over her shoulder 
at the little chick, was speaking loudly; 
but she hardly heard what he said. After 
a moment she put the little ball of dowr 
upon a patch of moss beside the road. 
When she rose her cheeks were wet, and 
he dabbed at them with her handkerchief 

‘Say, that was a joke on her, wasn’t it?”’ 
Bert was exclaiming. His words penetrated 
through her sorrow, and she saw that he 
laughing. She could find no word 


was 


** Think of the darned fool,”’ he urged 

g right in front of the car. Yet 
a partr dge has sense,”’ 

She picked up one of tI e] yng tail feathers 
and smoothed it in her hand, admiring the 
beauty of its coloring, then absently drew 
it through a pocket of her 
wore it like a flower as she went back to- 
ward the Her thoughts were busy 
Bert had seen the partridge move out into 
the road; he had accelerated. She tried 
to remember whether he had not actually 
swerved toward the bird as though he meant 
to hit it; remembered his exultant cry: 





coat, so that she 


car. 


Got it, by Jove!’ 

For the rest of the way he was garrulous 

but she scarce heard him. A few minutes 

later they reached their destination. Bert, 

full of loud good humor, would have taken 

her bag, but she stopped him beside the car. 
I'll take it, Bert,” she said. 


‘You will not,” he laughed. His eyes 
were on the house. ‘‘Say, isn’t that great? 
Come along.” 

She said “ Bert! Her tone commanded 
his attention ‘I've changed my mind 
I wish you'd go bacl Right away.” 


“What's the 


exclaimed, 





Why?” he 
matter?”’ 
I want to be alone,”’ she 
He laughed boiste rously. 
You're , 


She 


told him 
‘Pshaw, now! 
joking. 
shook her head, a little sadly. “I’m 
not,’’ she said 

He was hurt and bewildered, would have 
argued with her; but she would not permit 
it, and after a moment he saw anger mount 
her eyes, and was warned, In the 
end he backed the car and turned it and 


drove slowly away. 

Betty watched him down the hill out of 
sight. Tears flooded her eyes again; she 
was still crying when she turned at last 


toward the door of the house that waited for 
her Then the door opened and she saw 
Mrs. McAusland, smiling a welcome; and 
Be tty brushed aw ay her tears. The little 
house received her comfortingly. 


mi 

JETTY settled into the routine of life on 

_) the hill above Fraternity without a jar 
Chet and Mrs. McAusland had done much 
to make the house ready for her. She found 
beds made, provisions upon the shelves, 
ood in the box beside the stove and a fire 
laid in the living room, ‘‘I thought it would 
be nice for you to have someone here when 
you got here,”’ Mrs. McAusland explained 
“*T thought you might be lonesome, the first 
day. Isn’t that young man that came with 
Isn’t he coming back to 





yu going to stay? 
shook her head. “‘He’s a doctor,” 
‘‘and he’s so | sy. He 
but I told him he'd better 


e explained, 
wanted t 
go right back.”’ 

They passed to more 


Betty did not 


» Stay, 


practical matters 
intend to keep a cow; she 





wo be able to get milk from Mrs. Me 
Au d, for Chet had half a dozen cov 
to milk every night “TLexpect I'll get some 


chickens by and by,”’ Betty explained, “‘ but 


at first I'll need to get eggs somewhere 
Mrs. McAusland said Chet had the yard 


1 


chickens, and there would be eggs 
igh. When by and by she went back up 
the hill and left the girl alone, Betty was 
ing her unhappiness of an hour be 
n the many things she found waiting 
to he done. 
Both the house 
were infinitely 


had € xpected them to he There |} 


and the 


remode ed barn 


more attractive than 
id heer 


she 


enough furniture in the house to suffice for 
her present needs some o! these things 


were charming. In her bedroom, in the 
southern end of the little house, 
an old short-posted maple bed; and 
McAusland had made it up with 
Betty had sent ahead. The two rugs on the 
floor were faded and old; but she 
replace them. One of the bedroom chairs 

licate beauty; ar 


there was 
Mrs 


bedding 


meant to 


d the big chest of 


had a de! 


drawers awakened in Betty a vague mem 
ory. The other bedroom was unfurnished 
Downstairs she found in the kitchen a stove 


in fair condition. On her previous visit she 
had arranged for the delivery of necessary 
kitchen ware and china, and these were or 
The table in the dining room 
was so ridiculously small that two people 
could hardly have dined at it; but of it 
four legs two were slightly longer than the 
others so that its f 


the shelves. 


surface was not level, and 
this very defect endeared it to Betty 


at once 
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The things he couldn’t say— 


HEY have prompte: 


And so long as the need for saying them exist 


the gifts of every man trom the beginning 


said in exactly the same way 
Not with words— 
But with a gift that brings that delight which everyone long 
in the eyes of those he loves. 
is not unusual that today the finest of chocolates should be dedi 
cated to the Great Adventure of life 
it is quite natural that into Romance Chocolates should be put 
rest of ingredients, the best liked of centers 


and the highest 





Romance assortments 
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The sitting room was the best room in the 
house. Its windows to the east looked 
across the deep and wooded valley of the 
river to the rising slopes beyond, to Leven- 
seller Mountain, abrupt and bold against 
the eastern sky. The southern windows 
faced down the valley, a more distant pros- 
pect, but not less beautiful. Betty passed 
from one of them to the other and then back 
again; she withdrew a little into the room 
so that the windows served as frame for 
the picture she saw; and she smiled with 
many plans. 

The barn delighted her. The mere fact 
that its floor was on two different levels she 
found unique and charming. The chimney 
of brick, was faintly disappointing; she had 
wished it might be of field stone, but 
Mulock had warned her it would be more 
expensive if a4 of that material. But the 
windows drew her eye; and the interior of 
the place, its bright yellow walls of fresh 
siding broken by the weathered frames of 
the old ‘barn into rectangles and squares, 
she thought beautiful. She decided she 
would utilize these clean new surfaces as 
canvases, and adorn them with little 
sketches, bits of color, a thousand charming 
fragments of beauty. 

The stage that evening brought her be- 
longings, which had come by meeen to 
Union. The task of unpacking them filled 
what might have been a lonely evening. 
She worked till it was late and she was 
weary, got into bed at last, too tired for 
thought, and slept at once and dre -amlessly 
till the sun streaming in through her eastern 
windows woke her. The morning bird 
chorus was already hushed and a sweet 
stillness lay across the valley. From her 
window she could see the sparkle of dew- 
hung cobwebs on the grass among the an- 
cient apple trees. 

For the first few days she found it diffi- 
cult to work; and instead she put her small 
domain in order or explored the lands that 
ran down to the river. Below the house 
itself the hill dropped steeply, an open 
meadow broken only by the ruin of an old 
stone wall which ran along the foot of the 
orchard. To the southward there was a 
hardwood growth, climbing up the hillside 
toward the road. At the bottom of the 
meadow an alder run, in which a few wild 
apple trees grew, merged gradually into the 
thick new stand of young hemlock and 
spruce and hackmatack and pine. This was 
almost impassable; she threaded her way 
through it to the river, and sat for a while 
upon the bank beneath a big hemlock, 
watching the black water that slipped by so 
silently. The mill, a mile or so downstream, 
formed what amounted to a deadwater 
here; when the mill gates were closed the 
current was scarcely “sereapelhle:. As she 
came through the alders she had flushed a 
partridge; the roar of its wings startled 
her. She sat there till dusk fell, and by and 
by something splashed in the water so vig- 
orously, with such a suggestion of force, that 
she was almost afraid till she saw a musk- 
rat’s arrowlike head break the smooth 
surface and move upstream, a widening 
ripple catching the fading light behind him. 

She found herself delighting in this con- 
tact with the inhabitants of the wooded 
valley; and on subsequent days she came 
to walk among the trees, hushed and hardly 
breathing, her lips a little parted so that 
she might hear the smallest sound, and 
sometimes when she sat still, gray squirrels 
foraged near by, or their red cousins chat- 
tered at her from the branches overhead. 
There were moments when her throat filled 
and she caught her breath with delight, not 
so much at anything she saw or heard as at 
the very stillness of the air which seemed to 
warn her of the life all around, watching 
her timidly. 

Dan Bissell told her one day that other 
creatures dwelt in the valley, which she had 
not seen. He had come, as he did with some 
regularity, to bring the groceries and pro- 
visions which she ordered by telephone 
from his father’s store. They were becom- 
ing friends, and each day they talked for a 
little while together. He had asked on this 
oceasion, “‘Do you like here?’’ And she 
had told him that she did, told him some of 
the pleasures she had found. 

‘There are woodcock down in that run, 
too,” he assured her. ‘‘They nest there 
every year. I found a nest down there one 
year, and the old bird on it. She didn’t 
move till I almost touched her. Just sat 
and watched me and opened that long bill 
of hers and kind of squeaked.” 

She said she wished she might find such 
a nest, but he told her the season was past. 
‘If you're here next year I can borrow 
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Frenchy from Chet and find one for you, I 
expect,”’ he promised. 

““T expect to be here,” she 
“Tt’s so beautiful.” 

“There’s an old moose that crosses down 
there every so often,’’ he went on. “Chet 
has found his tracks, three-four times, in 
that little wet run right on your line. He 
comes up over the hill and down into 
Whicher Swamp, other side of the ridge 
And there are a lot of deer in the woods 
across the river from you.” 

She said she had never seen either deer or 
moose in the woods. He nodded. “I see a 
good many,” he said. ‘ Driving around all 
day the way I do. Not so much in the 
truck as when I’ve got the team. There’s 
not hardly a week I don’t see a moose. Most 
of them are over toward Liberty, though.”’ 

She was enormously interested. “‘I wish 
I could see one,” she exclaimed. 

He said soberly, ‘‘ Well, if you could take 
the time to ride around for a while I expect 
you would. Of course you can’t tell. It’s a 
matter of luck, mostly.” He added, “‘I can 
take you over in the swamp any time and 
show you moose tracks. Plenty of them.”’ 

She nodded. ‘‘I’d like to go sometime,” 
she assured him. 

But her tone was so polite it was almost 
dismissal. It had finality. He felt this with 
out understanding it, and went away a 
little bewildered. 

Betty was a little bewildered on her owr 
account. While they talked together she 
had discovered herself watching him with 
a curiously poignant emotion. His eyes 
which were of one of the lighter shades of 
blue, she suddenly thought beautiful; hi 
hair was by any conventional standard in 
need of trimming, but it became him. His 
lean young face, brown and strong, had ar 
earnestness and an eagerness in it infinitely 
appealing. She found herself watching 
without listening; found her own thoughts 
busy with the wonder what his life had beer 
and would be, and how old he was. Re 
membered that she herself was only twenty 
two; and for some unaccountable reasor 
she felt her color rise. 

It was thus defensively she had dismissed 
him. When he was gone she fled indoors, 
and her cheeks were hot; but thus alone 
she was able to laugh away the emotior 
that had for a moment made itself felt, to 
reprove herself for her own thoughts. Dar 
was, of course, only a boy; seventeen or 
eighteen, she thought; but in any case sh¢ 
must remember Bert. It was true that sh« 
had sent him away in some distress and 
anger, but there was no other man she 
knew so well, nor for whom she cared so 
deeply. She might be momentarily angry 
with him, but after all, their friendship was 
of long standing, and not easily to be di 
turbed. More than friendship, she remem 
bered. Bert loved her, and she loved him, 
and meant to marry him, in the spring 
perhaps. It was almost a month since she 
had seen him, but their letters were frequent, 
and free from any reference to the circum- 
stances of their parting except for a jocular 
reproach from Bert. She had written some- 
thing like an apology. Bert would be driv- 
ing up soon, to spend the day. 

In mid-July Dan came to the house one 
afternoon toward suppertime with a string 
of trout for her. “I'd have brought some 
before,”” he explained, “‘but it’s kind of 
hard for me to get away. This was the end 
of the so I managed to go. Got 
them in the W ilson Brook 

He had brought her six trout of an aver 
age length of seven inches, and one larger 
fish, almost a foot long. They were cleaned 
and dried, and the brilliancy of their color 
ing was unimpaired. He had them wrapped 
in a cloth, and when they were spread upon 
the platter she brought, and she had 
thanked him, she said, ‘ But you shouldn't 
have brought me so many.” 

He replied in a matter-of-fact tone, “I 
guess you can use them. Of course | 
wouldn’t want to waste them. But the 
little ones will be a nice supper or a break- 
fast for you; and the big one will be good 
cold. They’re better cold than hot, the big 
ones are. I’d rather eat a little one, any 
day. 

“You want some yourself, though,” sh¢ 
reminded him. 

“Why, I got all we can use,” he expl: ained., 

“They were taking hold good today.” 

She asked again where he had 
them. “The Wilson Brook,” he 
““Over beyond the village.” 

“Of course I’ve seen trout before,” she 
remarked, ‘“‘but I never realized they were 
so beautiful.” 

Continued on Page 161 
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season 


caught 
said, 
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by this remarkable new tooth brush! 


LEANLINESS is more important 

in buying your tooth brush than 

in most any other article. Yet tooth 

brushes are often exposed to the most 

careless, dangerous handling. Many 

people even have the thoughtless habit 

of testing the bristles with their fingers 

forgetful of the fact that fingers often 
carry infection or dirt. 


The Owens Staple tied Tooth Brush 
is protected from this dangerous habit. 
It is the tooth brush that may be 
seen without unsanitary handling. 
Each one is sold in a clean, trans- 
parent glass container. Exposed to 


the eye, but not to thumbing or dirt. 

Every feature of the Owens repre- 
sents a remarkable improvement! It 
is made of the highest quality materials 
that can be bought. A wonderful 


new machine ties each bristle tuft 
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permanently into the handle with 
hidden staple. Bristles won’t come 


out in your mouth! 


You'll be delighted with the design! 
The brush is small and shaped to the 
teeth. Bristles are wedge-shaped and 
spaced wide apart. The handle is 
softly curved to make correct brush- 
ing easier. 

Prominent dental authorities have 
declared the Owens design to be the 
best ever devised for thoroughly clean- 
ing the teeth! 

No other tooth brush can bring you 
all these advantages. Yet the Owens 
—improved in every way and sold in 
the glass container—costs no more 
than ordinary tooth brushes. 30, 40 
and 50 cents each in child’s, youth’s 
and adult’s sizes. See it at your 
druggist’s. 
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“You want to see them in the water,” he 
told her. ‘“‘Then’s when they’re pretty. 
Over in the Ring Brook, if you know where 
to go, you can see them lying in the pools. 
The water’s clear, and the bottom’s kind of 
sandy.” 

She had forgotten to be afraid of herself. 
“Won't you take me over there some day?” 
she asked. 

Dan flushed with pleasure. ‘I sure will,”’ 
he promised. ‘‘The first time I can get 
away I'll come and get you. I think you’ll 
like it.”’ 

“T know I will,” she agreed. 

After he had gone she wondered to what 
she was committed; put the thought away. 


He was nothing but a nice boy. She de- 
cided that she liked him. She had, in fact, 
always liked young boys. 

* 


Vv 

Q* THE following Sunday, Bert came 

up from Portland to spend the day 
with her; Dick and Nellie Case and Janet 
Day were with him, and they came in Dick 
Case’s car. Betty had had notice two days 
before of the prospective visit; she had 
chickens to fry and green peas and other 
fresh vegetables, and she was exceedingly 
anxious to impress these old friends with 
her abilities in the kitchen. Also she had 
spent her energies in the task of making 
the house ready for them and ordering the 
barn studio, So she was tired even before 
their coming; and her eagerness to see 
Bert gave way, under the influence of this 
nervous fatigue, to a curious irritation at 
the jocular heartiness with which he greeted 
He had lifted her by the elbows and 
swung her off the ground and kissed her in a 
matter-of-fact way which she disliked 

He saw her expression and cried, ‘‘ Not 
mad at me still, are you, Betty?” 

She shook her head, tried to smile, and 
turned to welcome the others. Bert be- 
hind her loudly explained, ‘“‘She sent me 

ome in a hurry, the day I brought her up, 


her 


1 


you know. We ran over a partridge, down 
the road, and she was so mad she cried.” 
He laughed with immense gusto. ‘I told 
her it takes a good man to kill a partridge 
with an automobile; but she wouldn’t 


His arm went around her 


crack a smile.” 
‘You're looking great, Betty,’ 
he assured her. 

Then Dan drove down the road, in the 
wagon which he sometimes used to deliver 
groceries, and behind a well-kept bay mare 
Betty saw him coming, and perceived the 
uncertainty in his countenance, and went to 
meet him beside the road. He stopped the 
and from her to the little 
group beside the automobile 

‘Il thought you might want to go over 
to Ring Brook,” he explained. ‘I didn’t 
know you had folks coming.”’ 

“Get down,’ invited. “Il want you 
these people.”” He hesitated for a 
moment, and she urged, ‘“‘Please do. I 
can't go today, Dan. But we can go next 
week, perhaps - 

He nodded ni 
‘Why, sure,” he agreed; 


houlders. 


horse looked 


* she 


to meet 


then smiled, 
time.’ 


some doubt, 


“any 


Then he slid down over the wheel and 
went with her toward where the others 
waited. She saw with approval that his 


cap was in his hand She told them who he 
their names, saw their amused 
and turned her eyes to Dan for 
reassurance. Dan and Bert were shaking 
hands, and she had a moment's feeling that 
she must have been mistaken in thinking 
Dan a boy. He seemed as mature as Bert 
Bert said heartily, “Live here, do you? 
Dan nodded. ‘My father runs the store 


was, spoke 


scrutiny, 


down in the village 
“Thought all you youngsters had left 
the country; gone to work in the mills,” 


Bert remarked 
“Well, not all of u Dan re- 
plied, a faintly whimsical tone in his voice. 

Betty saw Bert flush 

“*T guess those with any ambition get out 
of a place like this as quick as they can,” 
commented, voice rising a little, 
adding blandly, ‘‘of course I don’t mean to 
criticize you; but there can’t be much for 
a young man to do around here if he wants 
to get anywhere.” 

Dan’s sensitive mouth 
then widened in a grin. 
some nice people living around here,” he 
remarked. ‘‘Sometimes it pays to stay in 
a place just for the sake of the folks you see 
there.” 

Nellie Case, 
in something like mirth; 


$s, you see,”’ 


he his 


set for an instant, 


‘Well, there are 


in the background, exploded 
covered it in- 


stantly by exclaiming, “‘ And it’s so beauti- 
o1 


ful here too, Don’t you think so? 
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Dan looked at her curiously. “Why, I 
expect so,”’ he agreed. “‘ You folks notice it 
more, coming up here, than we do. We're 
here all the time. It’s the things a-person 
isn’t used to that look best to him, I guess.” 

Bert would have retorted; but Betty in- 
terfered, came between the two men in a 
fashion that served to silence them both. 
“Dan came to take me to a trout brook 
near here. He’s going to show me some 
trout. You see, he didn’t know you were 
coming, and we had talked of doing this.”’ 
To Dan she said simply, ‘We'll go next 
Sunday, Dan.” 

Dan assented. ‘‘The trout will be there,”’ 
he agreed. ‘‘And I'll be here, and you'll be 
here.” He looked toward the others, his 
eyes held Bert’s. ‘I'll say good-by,” he 
told them, and walked toward where his 
horse cropped the grass beside the road 

When he was gone Nellie permitted her 
mirth to escape. ‘ Did you ever hear such 
audacity!”’ she exclaimed. ‘Bert, you 
caught a Tartar in that young man. I tell 
you, you'll have to look out for yourself. 
Was he that way when you found him, 

setty? Or what have you done to him?” 

“‘He’s been nice to me,”’ Betty replied 
demurely. She was willing to make Bert 
uncomfortable. 

Bert’s color was still high, but he recov- 
ered himself. ‘‘ Now, folks,” he protested, 
*‘don’t worry about him. Betty’s a great 
stage manager, that’s all. She’s trying to 
pay off her score at me,”’ 

“Well, if I were engaged to a girl,”’ Nellie 
insisted, “‘I wouldn’t want her wandering 
along a trout brook with such a beautiful 
young man.” 

Betty said swiftly, ‘“‘That’s enough of 
that!’”’ Her tone was good-natured, but it 
was also firm. ‘‘He’s only a nice boy, any 
way. Come on in, people. I’ve a thousand 
things for you to admire.” 

When they were made at home Betty 
and the two girls turned their attention to 
getting dinner; and the results were su 


cessful. Afterwards there were dishes to be 
washed, With half the afternoon ahead of 
them before time to start the homeward 


journey, Betty cast about a little desper 
ately for something to do, and at last sug 
gested that they walk down to the river. 


“I’m mighty proud of my river,’’ she 
explained. ‘It’s so beautiful and still down 
there.” 


She showed them, from the windows, the 
deep valley below; and Nellie protested, 
“T can’t go through those woods i 
shoes.’ 

“We can go down through my neighbor's 
pasture,”’ Betty insisted. ‘‘There’s a little 
patch of turf down along the river, and a 
spring, and some old elms. It’s | 
park You expect to see deer grazing.” 

‘But never do,”’ Bert remarked jocose 


these 


ke a lovely 


lx 
Ly 


They took the way down the sloping 
meadow behind the house and crossed the 
stone wall under an ancient beech tre¢ 


Bert and Betty were ahead, for Betty must 
show the others the way; but when, half ar 
hour later, they came up the hill again, Bert 
slowed his pace so that they fell behind 
She was uncomfortable, would have pre 
ferred to avoid these moments alone wit} 
him, yet knew no way to do so 

As soon as the others were out of earshot 


he said mildly, “‘ Haven't been very nice to 
me today, Betty.” 
“Of course I have,”’ she protested 
‘Look here,” he urged. ‘“‘ You were sore 


at me about that partridge. But f couldn't 
help it if the darned fool biddy got ir 
the way a 

She remembered so vividly that he had 


accelerated the car, swerved so that his 
wheel would strike the bird. But she did 
not contradict hira now; merely said in 
differently, ‘‘It’s all right, Pert.” 

‘Something isn’t all right,’’ he insisted 

a! was sorry,”’ she confessed, “but 
there’s nothing to talk about.” 

“Then what is the matter, hon?’ he 
asked awkwardly “You're sore about 
something. What is it, anyway?” 

She flamed at him defensively. ‘‘Why 
did you have to poke fun at Dan Bissell? 
He's been nice to me.” 

3ert stared, then laughed aloud. ‘ Lord, 


Betty. It seemed to me he could take care 
of himself all right. I got the worst of that, 
didn’t 17” 

**You deserved to,”’ she said implacably 

‘Just the same,” he reminded her, “you 
can’t blame a man for feeling hostile under 
the circumstances. After all, Bet, I love 
you; and we're going to be married.” 

She swung to meet his eye. “‘ What of it, 
3ert?”’ He hesitated uncertainly “Do 
you mean you're jealous of Dan Bissell?” 
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ORE SERVICE PROBLEMS 


One of the many interesting and complicated merchandis- 
ing problems which are being put up to our staff daily: 


Problem No 3 A Notion Department which failed to show 


a corresponding gain in proportion to the 
other first floor departments, in spite of the efforts of three suc- 
cessive buyers. The solution of this problem by the New Way 
Service and Merchandising Staffs is interestingly covered in a 
comprehensive survey which will be sent upon request. 
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New M ay Store Equipment 


MANY of the keenest merchants throughout 
the country are gradually extending the New Way 
system to additional departments and floors after a test 
which proved it would make money and pay an attrac- 
tive return on the investment. 


They have found it costly to do without equipment 
which speeds up sales, increases the turnover, reduces sales costs, 
and otherwise increases profits while rendering better service 
and drawing new and a more permanent patronage. 


Enthusiastic letters from thousands of merchants—large 
and small, and in various communities—tell of sales gains of 
from 30 to 100 percent and speak of the excessively high cost of 
doing without a profit-making system which pays such high 
returns on a small investment. 

The New Way line of Store Equipment is Standardized 
and Flexible—adaptable to the needs of every type and size of re- 
tail store. Manufactured on the basis of tremendous quantity pro- 
duction, it is now being given preference because of its low price, 
its flexikility, and standardized features which make it more 
economical than the solidly constructed, built-in types. Catalog 
on request; no obligation. Tell us if you wish the above survey 


tional, Interchangeable New Way equipment for Dry goods 
Specialty Shops 
Please specif 


al representa 


Complete Sex 
General, Department, Clothing and Furnishing Stores 
Shoe Stores, Drug Stores, Contectionery and Cigar Stores 
Our lo 


tive arrange to without obligation to you, if you so desire 


GRAND RAPIDS SHOW CASE CO. 


World’s Largest Designers and Manufacturers of Store Equipment 


FACTORIES: GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. - PORTLAND, ORE. 
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Now for You 


Got a new car this spring, 
haven't you?” 

That's theremark manyof your 
friendswillmake —ifyouarecare 
ful to avoid substitutes and use 
the genuine simonizing process. 

Just Aleem the surface thor- 
oughly with Simoniz Kleener. It 
gets out the imbedded dirt and 
removes the oil spots and dis- 
colorations. 

Then apply a brilliant, trans- 
parent and protective coating of 


The Simoniz Company, 2116 Indiana Avenue, Chicago, Ill 
70th Street and West End Avenue, New York City 


otorists wise ~ 


MONIZ ~~ 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 





tr Car’s Spring Cleaning 


Simoniz. 


You'll marvel at the 
way this simonizing process re 
stores the original lustre of the 
fine finish and makes your car 
look its full value. It’s the stand- 
ard and safe way. 
how easily, how inexpensively 
this result is accomplished! 

If you want a clean, beautiful 
car that looks “just like new” get 
the Kleener and Simoniz today 
from any good garage or acces- 
sory store. 


Think, too, 
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PERFECT gem of a range is this new, low, all porcelain model. Designed 
f 
especially for the modern home where it fits directly under the average 


kitchen window 


No extra wall space necessary. 


A marvel of compact 


efficiency that cooks with the same ease and rapidity—the same perfection 
and economy as the larger L & H Electrics ranges. For best results- 


Insist on L &H Electrics Appliances 


L & H Electrics Irons 
L&H Electrics Curling lrons 
L&H Electrics Heating Pads 


L&H Electrics Heaters 


. A.J. LINDEMANN & HOVERSON CO., 42 


L &H Electrics Toasters 

L&H Electrics Table Stoves 
L&H Electrics Hot Plates 
Manufactured by 


Cleveland Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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There is nothing more confusing to a 
man than directness from a woman when 
he has expected indirection. If Bert was 
jealous of the young man he had certainly 
not admitted the fact to himself, would as 
certainly not admit it to her. 

He said unhappily, ‘I’m a hundred miles 
away from you, Betty. Don’t see you for 
weeks at atime. You'll have to expect me 
to be jealous of everything you see, every 
person that comes near you, everyone who 
sees you more often than I.”’ He put his 
arm awkwardly across her shoulders and 
would have drawn her toward him, but she 
drew away. 

“IT don’t want to be kissed,’’ she said 
quietly. 

He laughed softly. ‘‘Pshaw, hon! What 
do you expect of a man?” 

And this time he held her firmly. She did 
not struggle, but gave him her cheek instead 
of her lips and, when he released her, turned 
and walked more swiftly up the hill. He 
followed, a morose anger growing in his 
eyes. 

By the time they reached the house it 
was necessary to start on the homeward 
journey. During the vivacities of parting 
Bert was silent; Betty, watching him, 
thought he looked miserable and unhappy, 
and she was sorry and ashamed. When the 
others were in the car and he turned to her 
and offered her his hand she gave him the 
kiss she had denied him before. His counte- 
nance was beaming with relief and delight 
when the car rolled away down the hill. 

Betty, so long as they could see her, 
smiled after them. But when they were 
gone her eyes clouded; she went slowly 
into the house and sat for a long time by 
the window, looking out into a dusk that 
thickened into night before she stirred and 
rose to light the lamp. 

The cheerful flare of it seemed to reassure 
her; by and by she began to sing, under 
her breath, an aimless, wordless, cheerful 
little tune. 

v 
HE and Dan went, the Sunday follow- 
ing, to the Ring Brook beyond North 
Fraternity. They had discussed the project 
there seemed 
to be a new assurance in the young man 
since his encounter with her friends— pro- 
posed that they take a lunch and spend the 
day. But Betty negatived this suggestion. 

“T’ve so many things to do every day,” 
she explained. ‘Couldn't we just go after 
dinner?”’ 

Dan accepted this arrangement without 
protest; and while she was washing dishes 
after her dinner alone she heard him com- 
ing down the hill, driving a light car. He 
explained that he had borrowed it for the 
occasion. 

“T didn’t want to take the truck,” he 
told her; ‘‘and it’s six or seven miles over 
there. Take too long with the old horse.” 

The day, when they set out, was clear 
and warm; there were banks of white 
clouds with flattened bottoms over the hills 
toward the bay, but for the rest the sky was 
blue and the sun shone blandly. They 
passed through the village and on toward 
North Fraternity; and when they climbed 
the stiff grade to the ridge beyond the latter 
community Dan pointed to the left and told 
Betty the Ruffingham Meadow lay that 
way. 

“The two brooks come together down 
there,”’ he explained. “You can always get 
trout there. You remember the bridge we 
crossed, just before we came into North 
Fraternity?” 


She nodded. Clouds were gathering be- 


| tween them and the sun, and the shadows 
| moved serenely across the distant hillsides, 


accentuating the bright glory of the sun- 
light. Betty thought there might be a 
shower, and suggested this, but Dan shook 
his head. A moment later they dropped 


| down the hill and came to a bridge and he 


stopped the car while they got out to crouch 
and look into the dark waters below. A 
dozen small trout lay there; they scurried 
into the shadows of the rocks at the move- 
ment above their heads. 

Betty exclaimed with pleasure; but Dan 
said, “The bottom’s dark in this brook, 
We can see better over at Ring’s.”’ 

A scant mile farther on he stopped the 
car in the triangle where one road met an- 
other, broadside on. There was a farm- 
house, low and white beneath sheltering 
elm trees, on the right-hand side; and a 
man sat on the kitchen porch and responded 
to Dan’s greeting with a lifted hand. Diag- 
onally opposite this house a cemetery slept 
in the sun. Beside it a wood road dropped 
between two cut banks and ended ina set of 
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bars which Dan lowered for her to pass. 
They had left the highroad behind, and in 
this lower ground stillness enfolded them. 
Twice little trickles of water seeped across 
their path from springs in the woods; then 
Betty heard the rippling murmur of water 
ahead and caught a glimpse of the brook 
itself, and Dan bade her stand still for a 
moment while he crept forward to peer into 
the pool in the bend above the bridge. He 
moved on hands and knees very slowly. 

After one look he turned his head and 
said to her in a matter-of-fact tone, “‘Two 
nice ones lying right below the bridge here. 
Come up quiet, and keep the trees between 
you and the sky.” 

Betty was astonished to feel her heart 
pounding; she could hardly breathe. She 
came to his side, crouched on hands and 
knees beside him. He bade her look through 
a hole in the old bridge where a rotten 
plank had broken down. She did so. Under 
one of the ends of the bridge there was a 
rock, half in and half out of water, and at 
its base a little bed of yellow sand was 
fanned clean by the gentle flow of water. 
Suspended in the water over this sand bed, 
so still she could not at first believe they 
were alive, two trout hung, the movements 
of their fins so lazy they seemed like grasses 
rippling in the current. 

She could see every detail of their mark- 

ings—the bright spots on their backs, the 
serpentine lines of darker coloring which 
wound among the spots, their eyes, the 
ivory line down the forward edges of their 
belly fins. She thought she had never seen 
anything so beautiful, and crouched raptly, 
her eyes fixed, her lips parted. The fish 
were longer than she had expected them 
to be; but they seemed thin, slender, no 
deeper than a pickerel. 
She murmured this, and Dan explained, 
The water makes them look that way. 
Those fish are close to a foot long; they’re 
maybe three inches deep. Thinner now 
than they were a month ago probably. 
Spawning.” 

“Do trout die when they spawn?” she 
asked. “Like salmon?” 

He shook his head. “‘No. No, sir; there’s 
too much life in a trout. A salmon’s a big, 
husky, swaggering sort of a fish; but a 
trout is just life itself. You can go down to 
the hatcheries and touch them in the water, 
they’re so tame; but just the touch of them 
against your finger tips gives you a feeling 
of the life in them. No matter how still 
they lie.” 

By and by he drew her attention to the 
fact that other fish lay out in the deeper 
portion of the pool. This pool was an elbow 
in the brook; the current came in from the 
east, circled, and went out at the south 
side. The pool was roughly circular, deeper 
just where the current lost its force, and a 
great tree, half undermined, stood on the 
southwestern bank. Its roots were exposed. 
Half a dozen eight-inch trout lay in the tail 
of the current, and while they watched one 
of them rose to take a struggling insect that 
came downstream. At Betty’s low exclama- 
tion of delight Dan smiled. 

“Watch these below us,” he advised 
“They look half asleep, but they’re not.’ 

He spat into the pool, a little way in front 
of them. Instantly one of the fish tilted up- 
ward, rose in a fashion that seemed lazy yet 
was full of an indolent speed. It did not 
break the surface, seemed to discover the 
fact that it had been deceived, and darted 
out of sight under the rock so quickly Betty 
could scarcely tell where it had gone. 

“Frightened away,” he remarked. 

She whispered, ‘‘How shy they are!” 

The other big trout was stirring rest- 
lessly. Dan smiled and extended his hand 
over the water, moving it in an arc. 
Betty looked to see what he was doing, and 
when she looked into the water again the 
big trout was gone. So were those others 
which had been lying in midstream. Dan 
rose. 

“They'll come out again in a few min- 
utes,’’ he explained. ‘‘ But there are some 
more pools i want to show you.” 

She submitted to his direction obediently 
enough; she was full of the wonder of what 
she had seen, full of gratitude to him. They 
crossed the brook and turned upstream. 
Once he made her crawl on her hands and 
knees into an opening among the alders till 
she could see half a dozen small trout lying 
not three feet below her. She moved in- 
cautiously and they were gone. Again he 
found for her a school of fish varying from 
six inches in length to ten, but here the 
light upon the water fell in such a way 
that to see was not easy, and they moved 

Continued on Page 165 
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Stop! Start! Instantly 
With the Self-Starter 


Just raise the handle. The 
OHIO stops and stands by 
itself without propping. When 
you. are ready to clean again, 
lower the handle to natural 
working position and the motor 
starts. No other cleaner 
will do this. 


The Only Cleaner That Wi 


Before YOU buy ANY cleaner, ask the salesman about these 
other essential points. Don’t WISH you had, later on! 


Has it a self-starter? Will the motor start when you lower the 6. Is the dust-bag easy to empty and clean? Has the bag only a one 

handle and stop when you raise it? end opening so that you can empty it right in the room, without 
Thousands of women claim that the self-starter makes the scattering dust? Can the bag be washed without injury, or 
OHLO the safest and most convenient of all cleaners. readily turned inside out, without soiling the hands? 


> ne ) ) ha sh a -bag. 
Hasit really powerful suction? Will it readily pick up hair, threads, ‘The now OFIO hes such 0 ducebag 


litter, and deepambedded dirt without the help of its brush? - Will it do really effective cleaning with the attachments? Ha 
The new OHLIO has such tremendous suction. All the mo- it the proper t ol for every practic il use? 
tor’s power is concentrated on the FAN. The motor is not 


slowed down to accommodate the brush, which is traction- 
driven in the new OHIO. 


The unusually strong suction of the new OHIO makes every 
attachment exceptionally efficient. And there’s an attach- 
ment for every practical use. 


Has it, in addition, a gently revolving carpet-sweeper-action Will it clean in corners and along baseboards? 


brush, to pick up lint and ravelings, and to harmlessly straighten The nozzle of the new OHIO cleans up close to baseboards, 
ind brighten the nap without making the cleaner hard to push? corners and furniture, yet without injuring them. 


rhe - ae oe such . —_ pe at ep a Will it clean stairs? 
positively will not harm the finest silken rugs, even if the ai 3 Ae : . 
cleaner is left running indefinitely on one spot. The handle of the new OHIO locks at any angle required 


for cleaning stair-risers and other difficult places. 


Is it light enough to carry and use easily? Can its nozzle be easily adjusted? 


The new OHIO is exceptionally light and handy to use. 
Even a small child can operate it, or carry it up or down 
stairs with ease. 


The new OHIO can be adjusted to clean long- or short-nap 
carpets or bare floors. 


Has it any electrical connections in the handle, such as switches 
Can it be carried upstairs without spilling dirt? Has it an auto and electric wiring? 


matic dust-shutter in the throat of the cleaner? The new OHIO has not. Its electrical connections are en- 
.) The new OHIO has an automatic dust-shutter which posi- tirely outside its wooden handle. This not only reassures 
tively prevents dirt from dropping back on the floor when those who have unwarranted fear of electrical devices, but 
the cleaner is being lifted or carried. makes the cord very easy to get at, if repairs are ever needed. 


For the Bigger 
Job 


rake Tu 


The complete story of this unusual cleaner and the pitfalls to avoid in buying any cleaner are treated in the 
free booklet, “Good Housecleaning.”’ It also tells you how to do your housework with less effort. Write for it. 


ORIO 


The Cleaner with the Self-Starter 


The United Electric Company, Canton, Ohio 
SINCE 190 
In Canada, The piste tense Ltd., Toronto 


BUILT AS WOMEN WANTED IT BUILT 
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Continued from Page 162 

on. Ina bend under alders he pointed out 
where perhaps a hundred trout less than 
legal size darted to and fro in a scurry of 
excitement. A hundred yards upstream, 
beneath the roots of an upturned tree, he 
showed her a fish better than a foot long 
lying hidden, head concealed, belly and tail 
exposed. 

“Like an ostrich, isn’t he‘ 
claimed. “Hiding his head.” 
“*A trout likes to hide,”’ Dan agreed. 

The brook wound for a little way through 
the wood; and Betty, as it happened, was 
ahead when a partridge flushed beneath her 
feet and whirred off through the trees; then 
two half-grown birds rose and floundered 
across the brook on uncertain wings, and 
another, and another 

Betty cried ‘“‘They’re young ones,” 
Dan nodded. “They're beautiful,” 
sai 

Dan assented. “Yes, a biddy is mighty 
pretty,” he agreed; and added surprisingly, 
“You kind of remind me of a partridge your 
own self, sometimes.” 

She was surprised into a quick look to- 
ward him, and laughed defensively. ‘‘ I hope 
I don’t roar and strut around the way they 
do,”’ she protested. 

*“No,” he told her. “‘No, but you're kind 
of brown-looking, and pretty.” 

She was going ahead of him up the brook, 
so that he eculd not see her face; but her 
tone was quite matter-of-fact. 

“T don’t think they’re half so pretty as 
trout,’”’ she replied. 

“There’s a pool right ahead where we'll 
see some good ones,”’ he promised her. 

But this once he was mistaken; and she 
was as much surprised at this as she had 
heretofore been at the accuracy of his pre- 
dictions. She remarked that he seemed to 
know just where to expect the fish to be. 
He nodded. 

“You can figure pretty well on a trout,” 
he assented. “A day like this they'll be in 
the deep holes, or right below where a 
spring comes in, where the water’s cool.” 

Later, when they had crept up to an 
open pool where he said their approach 
frightened the fish, he bade her sit very still 
with her silhouette broken by the alders at 
her back, and wait for the trout to return 

She saw a movement in the water and 
whispered *There’s one!”’ 

“*Sucker,”’ he corrected. ‘‘See his forked 
tail.’”’ Under her questions he began to talk 
about the habits of the trout. “It’s funny,” 
but trout and suckers and 
pickerel will live right together, right in the 
same pool. And the trout are the easiest to 
catch of them all, if you don’t show yourself. 
Suckers won’t bite unless they feel like it. 
You take a live, wriggling worm and they'll 
take hold; but even then they won’t gulp 
it down, the way a trout will. You give a 
trout time and he'll swallow bait, line and 
everything. A sucker’l] fight, too, on a light 
rod About the only difference between 
them and trout is that they won’t take a 
fly, and that they’re only good for cats to 
eat.”” 

She asked “ Do you use flies? 

“Sometimes,” he replied. ‘“‘Not often. 
Usually I just about have time to get a 
and get home. Some days when 
they're biting good and I’ve got what I 
need [ fool with a fly a little. You can’t do 
much on a little brook like this.” 

He told her how the trout fed; how an 
individual fish would gorge itself till half- 
digested worms or insects protruded from 
its jaws; how on another day the same fish 
would scorn the most tempting offerings. 

““Some days you'll catch all sizes,” he 
said. ‘Other days you wen’t get anything 
but big ones; and other times just the little 
ones will bite. I came out one day in June 
and got four that were a foot long or bet- 
ter; and the week after that I got twenty- 
two that wouldn’t vary an inch. Seven or 
eight inches long, all of them.” 

The frightened fish were coming out from 
their retreats under the bank. A score or so 
of small trout took station in the foot of the 
pool; a larger fish appeared from nowhere, 
and another. Dan pointed out that a spring 
emptied into the stream a rod or two 
above. 

“The cold water settles in that deep hole 
there,”” he explained. And he told her how 
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he confessed, “* 
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he had crept in here one day two years 
before and found the pool full of fish from 
nine to thirteen inches in length. ‘“‘I sat 
right here all afternoon,” he said. “I'd 
catch one, and that would scare the others, 
and it’d be twenty minutes or so before an- 
other would take hold. Had such a good 
time I didn’t count up till time to go home, 
and then I had seventeer I was kind of 
ashamed of myself.”’ 

“Why?” she asked. 
catc h?” 

“We couldn’t use them,” he explained. 
“Three or four that size was all I needed.” 

They stayed for a long time by that pool, 
stayed so long that the sun drew down the 
western sky, and thrushes began to sing in 
the deep woods behind them, their clear 
notes making more thrillingly sweet the 
hush of early evening. Betty, without real- 
izing it, was happier than she had ever been 
before; she liked Dan immensely, and in 
his slow talk she read a portrait of the man 
and his instincts and ideals which 
found clean and fine. She thought him gen- 
tle and strong; found him more mature 
than she had supposed; liked his quiet 
humor and the occasional whimsical audac- 
ity of his words. Once, in the midst of one 
of his tales of fish and fishing, she asked 
how old he was, and she was astonished 
when he said he was twenty-six. After that 
she led him to talk about himself and what 
he meant to do with his life 
his younger brother was in an agricultural 
school 

“When he comes home,” he explained, 
“I’m going to Boston. I’ve worked some 
there, for the automobile people. There’s a 
selling job waiting for me.” 

She shook her head. ‘You don’t belong 
there,”’ she protested. “You belong here. 
Men like you are what this country needs.” 

He smiled at her quizzically. ‘Well, it 
needs girls like you, too,” he suggested, 
“‘but you wouldn’t want to stay here.” 

“I can imagine staying,” she said quietly; 
and thereafter silence held them for a while. 

He broke it; reminded her they must be 
starting home. 

On the homeward way he stopped the car 
on the bridge beyond North Fraternity so 
that might look Ruffingham 
Meadow toward the setting sun. The en- 
circling hills faced them, north and south 
and west, deep purple in the shadows; the 
sun itself was obscured by a cloud whose 
white mantle wus gilded by its rays. Across 
the meadow itself lay a shadow so deep it 
was almost palpable, so blue it seemed in- 
credible. Directly above the bridge there 
was a widening of the stream which formed 
a little open pool, and in this the sky and 
the rims of the hills were faithfully reflected. 
She was astonished to find tears upon her 
cheeks 

“T wish I could just paint the mirror of 
that pool,”’ she whispered; but knew if she 
could paint it no one would believe 

“| like to figure to get here about sunset 
when I’m over this way,” he agreed 

By and by he drove on, but her ¢ 
gered on the west, would hardly be drawn 
away. Then the wooded lowlands shut 
them in, and Dan gave his attention to 
keeping the car atop the high-crowned road 
Jetty fell into a reverie, was unconscious of 
their progress till the bridge at Fraternity 
rattled their wheels and the car 
began to labor up the long grad 

When they reached her home it was late 
dusk. She alighted, and he climbed out 
after her. She found herself trembling as 
she faced him; caught herself swaying to- 
ward him as though the gathering night 
pressed against her shoulders. She could 
never afterward remember what they said; 
but »y and by she found herself within her 
own door, leaning back against it, her arm 
across her face and her lips parted to permit 
the passage of her hurried breathing. Out 
side she heard his car roaring away up the 
hill. 

She had a momentary hallucination; she 
thought her arm was still about his neck; 
that his lips again touched hers 
yet so movingly. And she trembled with a 
happiness more poignant than pain 

Her first rational thought was that she 
was quite sure she did not love Bert Marlatt 
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Thatcher Milk Bottles 
are Milk Bottles with a 
Conscience. They 
assure honest measure 
To be sure of getting 
what you pay for, buy 
your milk in Thatcher 
Superior Quality Bottles 
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get rid of that 3oclock drowse 


When that 3 o’clock drowse begins to drag you down—order a 


bottle of cooling, creamy, delicious milk—and drink deeply. . 


Your 9 o'¢ lox k 


How worth while! 


You'll feel better at once The drowse will s inish 


] 
Vigor and vim will come again and stay 


Because bottled milk iS clean 
Thatcher Milk Bottle. 
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Drink more bottled milk every day 
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spoke of 


and the 


Lloyd George, as prime minister, 
reforms as an experiment 
reby incurred the displeasure of all 
educated Indis is, the Indian not seeming 
to care for a ab statement of indisputa 
ble fact if the fact happens not to be palat- 
ble. But the is that no measure was 
framed more carefully to safeguard 
lished authority--for the time being 
at any rate--than the Government of 
India Act of 1919, designed “to provide for 
the increasing association of Indians in 
branch of Indian administration, 
and for the gradual development of self- 
governing institutions, with a view to the 

ssive realization of responsible gov- 

nt in British India as an integral 

t of the Empire.” 

Even in the preamble to this act, of which 
the foregoing is a part of the first para- 
graph, there appears a suavely worded 
warning to the effect that Parliament can 
act to extend the privileges conferred only 
after the Indians have demonstrated that 

confidence can be reposed in their sense of 
responsibility,”’ while all the way through 
one recognizes a conservatism and reserve 
which nobody knowing India even super 
ficially can fail to regard as being, under 
the circumstances, exceedingly wise 

As a final intimation that there need be 
no particular hurry about establishing re- 
sponsible government, the act provides that 
at the end of ten years a statutory com- 
mission shall be appointed and sent out 
“for the purpose of inquiring into the work- 
ing of the system of government, the growth 
of education and the development of rep 
titutions in British India, 
to whether and to what 
extent it is desirable to establish the 
principle of resp government, or to 
modify or restrict the degree of re- 
sponsible government then existing therein, 
including the question whether the estab 
lishment of second chambers of the local 
legislatures is or is desirable.” 
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An Attitude of Helpfulness 


In view of all of this it seems to me 
that Mr. Lloyd George was justified in re- 
ferring to the immediate step forward as an 
experiment, But the Indians are tremen 
dously serious about it, unless it be those 
who eondemn it utterly as being wholly 
inadequate and who wash their hands of it 
altogether and turn their attention to radi 
eal agitation. And those who are 
about it are surely right. That water can- 
not be made to run back up over a dam 
may still be belic and these Indians 
mus that no Parliament would ever 
restrict the limited privileges they are now 
permitted to exercise unless that Parlia 
ment were faced with a situation in India 
resembling chaos and the unthinkable 

sity for reconquering the country 

During t! ion of the proposed 
reforms preceding the enactment of the 
Reform Bill there was a good deal said 
about the possibility that England might 
have to reconquer India, the better part of 
such talk being indulged in by the domiciled 
tritish amongwhom manywerestrongly, 
not to say bitterly, opposed to any change 
in the established order or to recognition 
in any kind of coneiliatory form of In 
dian —_ al demand. These are the kind 

be they of English, Welsh, 
Scotch, h, Canadian, Australian, 
South Af 1 or Colonial extraction 
who believe ‘that in the ease of India the 
only possibility is to rule with a firm hand 
ind keep the natives in their place 

Fortunately, majority of 
Britishers are open-minded and 
liberal in views, while those 
newly associated with Indians in the 
government services are disposed to be 
exceedingly helpful rather than critical, 
having accepted as an article of faith the 
idea that-it is their appointed task, as 
Britishers, to be instrumental in initiat- 
ing the Indians into the mysteries and 
the solemr ethics of responsible author- 
itv. That in the process a great many of 
them must in time initiate them- 
elves into private life is a mere circum- 
stance, 

A matter of primary importance in 
their Anglo-Saxon minds is the neces- 
sity for creating throughout the country 
something in the nature of really repre- 
sentative electorates. But this will take 
time. And one need only stop to consider 
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CONTRASTS AND CONTRADICTIONS 


(Continued from Page 21) 


how much time it will take in order fully 
to appreciate the conservatism underlying 
all the concessions that have so far been 
made. Representation for the present, as I 
have written before, is on the community 
basis, communities being designated as Mo- 
hamme . in, non-Mohammedan— otherwise 
Hindu, Jain, Sikh, Parsi and so on—Euro- 
pean, Anglo-Indian meaning Eurasian 
landholders, universities and commerce and 
industry. It seems a curious arrangement, 
but no other will be possible in India until 
education and prospe iw have become more 
general and until social unity and national 
consciousness have taken the place of soc ial 
division and mere class consciousness. 


Do They Want the Ballot? 


Qualifications for the franchise are now 
based on property ownership and tax lia- 
bility; whether literacy as an added quali- 
fication has been disregarded in specified 
instances I ara not sure, though I am sure 
that during the preliminary discussions the 
opinion that it would have to be was quite 
frequently expressed. Not more than 10 per 
cent of the population is literate, and one is 
justified in saying that a very large percent- 
age of this 10 per cent are about half baked 
and respond to demagogic appeal much 
more readily than to reasonable argument. 

On the other hand, an overwhelming ma- 
jority of the population are farmers who 
pay taxes or land rent to the government, 
who are totally yo so far as book 
learning is concerned, but who are shrewd 
enough in all that relates to their immedi- 
ate interests They rely with childlike 
faith upon the fairness and integrity of 
their immediate cyerlords, who in most 
cases are British district magistrates; but 
their idea of the higher government is a 
good deal like a not unfamiliar Christian 
idea of the hierarchy of heaven. There is a 
tradition and belief that the least of them 
may approach its great ones, but they may 
approach only in prayer. From time im- 
memorial, and particularly down through 
the era of the Great Moguls, the lowest 
citizen in the land has had the right of di- 
rect petition to the most exalted author- 
ity —to ~~ emperor himself in personal 
audience; but the thought of being able to 
interfere in the minutest degree with the 
character, condition or stability of this 
authority has heretofore been a thought 
to these tremendous multitudes entirely 
unthinkable, 

British India, excluding Burma—and I 
exclude Burma because it seems to me that 
on her own showing she has a right to sep- 
arate consideration—has, according to the 
census of 1921, a population of 233,982,832. 
[ get these figures from the India Year 
Book for 1923 and I know of no authority 
more currently authoritative. In this ter- 
ritory 5,365,124 voters were enrolled for the 
first Indian elections held in 1920 and large 
numbers of them failed to vote. One sup- 
that in being enrolled for the first 
time in their lives they thought they had 
voted. In Burma, on the other hand, which 
has a recorded population of 13,295,564, 


poses 


approximate ly 2,500,000 citizens qualified 
for the franchise and most of them exer- 
cised it. 

These figures speak for themselves and 
they say a lot. I am not going to burden 
myself with the arithmetical and therefore 
uncongenial task of figuring out what they 
amount to in the way of percentages, but 
anyone who wishes to do so will have 
revealed to him the fact that in British 
India, excluding Burma, what they represent 
does not amount to much, from a really 
democratic standpoint, as a foundation for 
responsible government. It is expected, 
however, that these figures will be very 
greatly increased in the returns from the 
second election, 

The building in Delhi, known as the 
Secretariat, in which the government serv- 
ices are housed, is a vast and imposing 
edifice. It looks a good deal like a papier- 
mfché exposition building of some sort 
designed with reference chiefly to its orna- 
mental features; but, surrounded as it is 
by spacious gardens brilliantly a-bloom 
with many varieties of flowers, it is impres- 
sive enough; and viewed from the height 
of the historic Ridge above it, it lights up 
the scene quite magnificently and makes 
temporary Delhi look considerably like a 
capital. When the colossal new Delhi, now 
under process of construction, is completed 
this Delhi will be abandoned by govern- 
ment, and it is for this reason, perhaps, 
that a curious air of temporariness envel- 
ops everything to be encountered in the 
governmental environment—an air, inci- 
dentally, which make it somewhat difficult 
for the disinterested stranger to take the 
new government of India altogether seri 
ously. 

Though this does not apply to the Gov- 
ernment of India with capital letters—no! 
That is quite a different proposition. The 
Government of India continues to exist as 
a separate entity, which is why the govern- 
ment of India—casiled diarchical, among 
other things--is se mystifying in its 
observable aspects. 


The Imperial Cabinet 


The Gove arnment of India—the one with 
the capital letters-- begins with his majesty 
the King-Emperor, who, as he presents 
himself to my mind, is the crown personi- 
fied; the crown being the keystone in the 
vast arch of British Empire. The Govern- 
ment of India has always been autocratic, 
the British institution having been modeled 
in many ways upon similar institutions 
which preceded it. It is probably the most 
liberal and the most kindly government 
that India ever had; but it has always im- 
posed its authority from above and, apart 
from the material considerations underlying 
the British position, has derived no inspi- 
ration from any source save its own will to 
be worthy of its most unusual mission. 

The imperial cabinet, acting in the name 
of the King-Emperor, is the supreme au- 
thority as regards the administration of 
Indian affairs, while Parliament, answer- 
able to the British electorate, lays down the 
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laws by which the imperial cabinet must 
guide its steps. The British public, how- 
ever, has never been induced to take a se- 
rious and intelligent interest in India; so it 
may be eliminated as a really important 
factor, however much the British politicians 
in the game may wave it as the Number 
One red rag in the arena. A government in 
England has always been able to do almost 
anything in India without risking collapse 
on account of popular clamor. 

The Secretary of State for India is the 
minister in the imperial cabinet answerable 
to the cabinet for the conduct of affairs in 
India, while the sole executive authority 
in India rests with the Governor-General in 
Council—in other words, the viceroy and 
his cabinet, which consists of the com- 
mander in chief of the Indian Army and six 
other members, each of whom acts as the 
head of one or more de pe sche nts of govern- 
ment, the affairs of which he directs. It 
resembles somewhat our portfolio system, 
though with a good many differences. The 
Council of the viceroy is empowered, for 
instance, to override viceregal decisions, 
whereas a decision on the part of the Presi 
dent of the United States to veto a congres- 
sional measure, let us say—there being a 
direct relationship between our Chief Exec- 
utive and our Federal legislative bodies 
may not be overridden or even publicly 
discussed by the members of his cabinet. 


The Three Great Presidencies 


I hope I am not being too academic. I 
am of course for those who are familiar 
with India; but I happen to be writing at 
the moment for the benefit of those, or with 
those persons in mind, who have not here- 
tofore interested themselves in the subject. 
The Indian governmental institution is 
different in many ways from any that was 
ever before developed. And it must be 
remembered that it was developed by a 
band of most glorious brigands; heaven- 
born pathfinders through the wildernesses 
of all but universal stagnation and benight- 
edness in the teeming lands of the East. Up 
to this day and generation its absolutism, 
on account of the multitudinous problems 
involved, was thought to be a proved 
cessity, and it was therefore that it was so 
difficult to deal with in a process of modifi- 
cation and reform. 

Unlike the United States, where certain 
state rights are reserved with which the 
Federal Government may never interfere, 
the provincial governments of India have 
always been more in the nature of branches 
of the Government of India, enjoying no 
measure or suggestion of autonomy and 
functioning without constitutional bases 
provided either provincially or nationally. 
There are three great presidencies—Ma- 
dras, Bombay and Bengal—the executive 
authority in each of which is discharged by 
a Governor in Council; the more impor- 
tant of the provinces, such Behar and 
Orissa, the United Provinces of Agra and 
Oudh, the Punjab and Burma, are adminis- 
tered by Lieutenant Governors in Council, 
while the title of the highest authority in 

the lesser provinces is that of chief com- 

missioner 

These men, with a single exception, I 
believe, are all Englishmen appointed 
from London, and the idea has always 
been that the higher officials should be 
men who knew nothing about India from 
personal experience and who would there- 
fore be free from all prejudices and pre- 
dispositions. At least three members of 
every governcr’s council, however, have 
always had to qualify by not less than 
ten years’ actual Indian service, while 
the Indian civil service is a magnificent 
organization which has been developed 
upon the highest principles of special 
training. And, as everybody who writes 
about India is sure sooner or later to 
declare, the real rulers of the country 
are the district magistrates—-commonly 
known as collectors and all being mem- 
bers of the Indian civil service — who deal 
directly with the people in small divisions 
of territory which might be compared 
with our counties, though most of them 
are larger than the average American 
county and have vastly greater popula- 

tions. You see that India, while being a 

really vast country frequently referred 

to as a subcontinent, is only about as 
big as that portion of the United States 
(Continued on Page 171 
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Does your engine pick up and get away as it once did? 
Poor performance often is due to wornout or incorrectly 
designed plugs. 

Automobile manufacturers use AC’s because they have 
found them to be best. 

The carbon-proof feature of the AC 1075 makes it a bet- 
ter plug for Ford engines—ask your dealer. 


More than 85 per cent of i nd t ks produced this country, Fords excluded, 
are factory equipped w AC Spark Plug An these cars are 
Buick Chrysler Six Essex LaFayette Oldsmobile 
Cadillac Cleveland Hudson Marmon Paige 
Chalmers Dodge Brothers Hupmobile Maxwell Peerless Six 
Chandler Dort Jewett Nash Star 
Chevrolet Durant Jordan Oakland Yellow Cab 





You want to know how fast you are going, and how far. 
The AC Speedometer tells you this, and tells you accu- 
rately. 
It isa high-grade, good-looking instrument you can de- 
pend upon. 
The model for Ford cars comes complete with all attach- 
ments; installation is easy—ask your dealer. 

AC Spark Plug Company, KLINT, -ACichigan 
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What Lehigh--The National Cement-- 


Means to the Country 


Not only the largest output of cement in the world —over 
16,000,000 barrels in 1923, from sixteen mills distributed from 
( coast to coast —but also an organization equipped to give com- 
plete service to all interested in better concrete construction 
work. Truly a National Organization, marketing Lehigh, The 


4 . ‘ 
Nationally-known Cement. 
; 
ARCHITECTS find in Lehigh Cement which gives complete service in the 
a National standard, which relieves field. 


them of any apprehension about FARMERS can always find a reliable 


cement quality or supply, wherever Lehigh dealer nearby, ready to sup- 


| the work is located. ply their needs, and also a Lehigh 
1 CONTRACTORS know that, wher- Service Organization offering prac- 
; ever their work may be, they have tical advice and cooperation on any 
in Lehigh a uniform quality product, and every kind of construction 
with the added assurance of reliable problem. 

achireans TO EVERY AMERICAN —Lehigh, 
DEALERS in Lehigh Cement have a The National Cement, identifies a 


nationally-known product of high product of outstanding merit, avail- 
quality, backed by an organization able everywhere. 













The generous support and encouragement of our friends have 
made Lehigh the National Cement. We keenly appreciate this 
confidence, which will be an incentive to renewed efforts to serve 
faithfully our friends, old and new, who seek Lehigh Service. 


LEHIGH PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY 


iS ne = 


; ALLENTOWN, PA. CHICAGO, ILL. 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. SPOKANE, WASH. 

y NEW YORK, N.Y BOSTON, MASS PHILADELPHIA, PA 
” BUFFALO, N.Y NEW CASTLE, PA PITTSBURGH, PA 

i KANSAS CITY, MO MASON CITY, LOWA MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 
OMAHA, NEB. RICHMOND, VA 


Look for the dealer who displays the 
blue-and-white Lehigh Cement sign. 
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SAGIS Pili rears ; DPR ISPECT, world’s champion milk cow, is a Carnation “Con 
ented Con ecord of 17,800.6 quarts of milk in a prt year, an average of 
‘8 quar » dav, equals the estimated production of ten average cows 


Better Cows—Better Milk 


) bring to you, under the red and white 
n i tae, as fine milk as the world produces, 
nstantly introducing the high milk pro 
train of our blue ribbon ‘*Contented 
into the herds that daily supply milk to the 
Carnation Condenseries. In fact, one of the most 
famous Holstein herds in all the world 1s owned 
by the Carnation Milk Farms at Seattle, Washing 
| Oconomowoc, Wisconsin. 
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( YARNATION is just pure milk, evaporated to double rich 
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kept 
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afe by sterilization. Unitorm in quality, it 1s un 
| cooking. Use it instead of cream for coffee. Usi 


ts and cereals. Buy Carnation at your grocer’s. You 
t convenient, economical and dependable. 
xdav for the Carnation Cook Book: yours tor the asking. 


CARNATION MILK Propucts COMPANY 
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Carnation j 


‘From Contented Cows’”’ 


You can dilute the 
double-rich contents 
of this can until the 
quart bottle overflows 
with pure milk 
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hich lies east of the states in line north 
and south with Colorado; but it supports, 
after a fashion, more than three times our 
total number of people. 

The average district has an area of 4430 
square miles and a population of 931,000; 
and since large areas of the country are 
sparsely settled, while other areas are 
densely congested, it is not difficult to re- 
alize that many a district magistrate finds 
himself directing the affairs of tremendous 
numbers. 

Of course, every district is subdivided 
and every collector has a numerous staff of 
deputies and subordinate officers of vari- 
Englishmen, usually 
departments of police, health, 
justice, education, public works, forests, 
and so on; while on down the line come the 
tahsildars, the kunungos, the patwaris, the 
chaukidars, and others, who are the district 
subdivisional and very subordinate offi- 
cials—being mostly Indian—who are rev- 
enue inspectors, village officers, accountants 
and village watchmen. The chaukidar is 
the village watchman, and it is said by many 
that he rivals the district magistrate as the 
most important official in India. Seeing 
him in his regalia, with the ae of his 
office upon him, one can easily believe th 

It cannot be a part of my purpose to deal 
with provincial administration even super- 
ficially, because the subject is endless and 
exceedingly complicate d. The point I wish 
to make is that all provincial governments 
have always been directly answerable in all 
hinns to the Government of India, and that 
this unmodified dependence has enabled 
the Government of India to control the 
affairs of the entire country in their every 
ramification. 

This government has its headquarters in 
Delhi only five months in the year, the re- 
maining seven months being spent among 
the delights of Simla. And thereby hangs 
another Indian grouch. Simla is not easily 
accessible, and, even though it were, 
many Indians can afford the luxury of two 
establishments. Moreover, their wives and 
daughters are controlled by the purdah 
system and do not move about freely; so a 
long annual residence in Simla means to 
most of them a long annual separation 
from their families, to say nothing of their 
interests, which are located on the plains 
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The Gods on Olympus 


A very few of them—those .who know 
nothing about the restrictions incidental to 
a limited income—are quite as devoted to 

Simla as any Englishman could be, and 
maintain there handsome villas and charm 
ing bungalows; but the ! 
resents the place with a considerable re 
sentment. Especially, I think, he re 
what it has stood for in his mind in years 
gone by. It has been commonly known as 
Olympus, and the gods on Olympus have 
been haughty. Even Englishmen can have 
that kind of feeling about Simla when they 
are not among those present enjoying its 






average 


ents 


beauties and its benefits 

I remember that when I was in Mesopo- 
tamia with the British Expeditionary 
Force, whose operations were being directed 
by the general staff in residence at Simla, I 
heard the gods on Olympus referred to very 
frequently and with scathing disapproval 
Everybody in Mespot was a victim of 
slaughtering heat, a withering desert glare, 
soul-devastating dust, sand flies and other 
pestiferous insects, war restrictions of all 
kinds and grilling daily toil. In addition to 
all of which they had occasion every once 
in a while to think that the gods on Olym- 
pus had forgotten them; or, having remem- 
bered them, did so only to make matters 
worse for them in one way or another or to 
issue a lot of idiotic orders impossible of 
execution. At that time I had never seen 
Simla, and, as a consequence of its remote 
and exalted relationship to my immediate 
scheme of things, I had implanted in my 
mind a very curious impression of the place. 

All governments in India, as a matter of 
fact—provincial governments, that is, as 
well as the central government—have hill 
stations to which they flee en masse as soon 
as the hot season begins on the plains; so 
one can easily realize that, with the new, 
numerous and numerically consequential 
legislative bodies having to follow execu- 
tive authority, the annual migrations are 
bound to be somewhat spectacular and ex- 
ceedingly expensive. The Indians do not 
mind the heat; India is their native clime; 
and what with other reasonable arguments 
they are able to present, one is not ata loss 
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to understand why they are sarcastic about 
the burdens imposed by the maintenance 
of the hill stations. 

There can be no doubt, however, that the 
British are right in their contention that 
considerations of health are of first impor- 
tance, and the Indians will almost certainly 
subscribe to this view when they have en- 
joyed for a while the benefits originally pro- 
vided by and for the British communities. 

Simla is too heavenly wonderful! One 
could more readily imagine the abandon- 
ment of Delhi as the capital of India. Nest- 
ling as it does among the giant deodars 
clothing the foothills of the Himalayas, 
and with the overwhelming magnificence 
of the snow-clad ranges dominating its 
broad horizons, it is beautiful beyond 
lreams of beauty. Incidentally, it offers 
peace and serenity with every breath of per- 
fect air that soughs through its fragrant 
forests; it offers normal home life and so- 
cial activities to normal white men; and 
though it is like no other city ever built by 
Britishers, it was built by Britishers upon 
no foundation save the hills to which it 
clings, and is therefore more British, per 
haps, than anything else in all India 





Matters Reserved 
When the governmental Reforms were 
inaugurated one of the objects was to enter 
upon the first stages at least of decentrali 
zatior 0, with this object in view, the 
powers of the old provincial legislative 
councils, the former functions of which were 
limited to discussion and what amounted 
to merely advisory enactment of legislative 
measures, were considerably increased; but 
since this increase was not accompanied by 
y decrease in the prerogatives of the cer 
tral authority, the provincial legislators 
can make the exercise of their enhanced 
rivileges effectual only through their own 
self-restraint and a demonstration on their 
part of a sense of responsibility. 

The most notable privileges conferred 
upon them were the privileges of voting or 
withholding supplies, of initiating legisla 
tion within prescribed limits and of framing 
their own rules of procedure in case they 
agreement with the 
But they were 
empowered to legislate in connection with 
certal subjects only altogether of a 
proving ial character— while other 
though 
interest 








were able to do so in 


provi ial governor's ide as. 


ubject 
close ly connected with provincial 
in many instances, were regarded 
as being too important or too delicate for 
their immature political capacities and were 
therefore reserved to be dealt with by the 
higher and central authorities only 

Among these 
national defense in all its ramifications, ex 
ternal relations and the relatior betwee! 
the Government of India and the native 
states Then comes the subiect of com 
munications, under which heading are it 
cluded railroads and extra-mur 
ways; inland waterways; hippir 
ion, both inland and ocea 
lightships, beacor $s, Dut al 


subjects are, naturally, 


ipal tram 





navigat 


houses 
quarantine; posts 





, telegrap! 
wireless installations and aircraft of all 
kind After which customs, excise duti¢ 


} 


income tax, salt and all other all-Indi: 


revenues; currency and coinage ommerce, 
banking, Insurance, trading companies, de- 
vel ) r f ir nda ] 

velopment 0 industries and mineral de 
posits production and distribution; control 


of the production, manufacture and expor 
of opium; control of petroleum and explo 
sives, arms and ammunitior 
and immigraticn; criminal law and crim 
inal procedure; 
vey geographical, geological 
and zo6] 

gut why goon? The list of reserved sub 


emigration 


census and statistics sur- 
botanical 
ogical; territorial change 


jects is a very long one but even so, the 











—— legislative councils have plent 
th which to occupy themsel\ and after 
all, th success or failure of such an exper! 
ment as is being made depends la! ip 
the spirit which animates the supe au 


thority. That which was instituted under 


the teforms to supplement the Go ernment 
of India, otherwise the Viceroy-in-Cour 

was an all-India or so-called national legis- 
lature consisting of an upper and a lower 


chamber, the upper chamber being know 
as the Council of State. With that body I 
do not intend to deal except to say that it i 
a very distinguished body and that it func 
tions somewhat after the manner of ; 
Senate, though without constitutional pre- 
rogatives or any rights save rights conferred 
It was the Legislative Assembly, or lower 
chamber, in which I was particularly inter- 
ested. The Council of State reviews and 
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passes upon all its acts and resolutions, and 
stands, in a sense, between it and the execu- 
tive authority; but it is the real expres- 
sion of the new democracy in India, even 
though its function is limited to asking 
questions and expressing itself legislatively 
in connection with a few designated subjects 
of minor importance 

I have already described its environment, 
but I must refer again to the general tone 
of quiet exhilaration which I observed and 
which affected me definitely when I drove 
up for the first time in the midst of the flow- 
ers and the brightness and among the 
crowds of interesting strangers to attend in 
the visitors’ gallery one of its morning 
sessions. 

On the government side of the chamber 
were a number of Englishmen, including 
some official members. Among these were 
the commander in chief, the Home member 
of the viceroy’s council, who has to do with 
the administration of the departments of 
justice, health and other internal affairs; 
and the Finance member, who deals with 
the budget. The contrast between them 
and their Indian colleagues need not be 
dwelt upon. It impressed me as being the 
utmost, and I could not help but feel that 
the Englishmen were there, not as over 
lords, but only as visitors and interested 
spectators from a foreign country. Out ofa 
total of 103 elected members there are four 
Englishmen, elected by the European com- 
munities of Bengal, Madras, Bombay and 
the United Provinces. 

The assembly is not authorized to elect 
its own president, though it is provided 
that at the end of four years it will be per 
mitted todoso. For the time being he is ap- 
pointed by the viceroy. When he came in, 
and, having performed the brief ceremony 
of opening the session, took his seat, my 
impression of the whole scene as a study in 
contrasts and contradictions was complete 
Sir Frederick Whyte is a typical young 
Englishman of the tall, clean-cut and rather 
classic-featured variety, and in wig and 
gown is the personification of British dig 
nity and reserve He has been greatly 
praised by both Britishers and Indians for 
the masterly manner in which he handles 
the wide ly diversified elements that go to 


form the body over which he preside 





The Commander in Chief 


I attended a x 0d many sessions, but the 
two most important were devoted to official 


presentations of reserved subject Defense 
and finance are among these, as they are 
among the subjects withheld from provi: 

cial interference; and while they are ne 


group of radical poli 

ticlans doing irreparable damage to the 

immediate and neces ary scheme of thing 
His excellency, Lord Rawlinson, G.C.B 

G.C.V.Q., K.C.M.G.., is command 

of the military establishment in I He 

is known as the extraordinary n 

the viceroy 8 council, While the Ix other 


cannot imagine any 


er in chief 
ember ol 


members are designated as ordinar I} 
of course vecause the commander in chief 
} i nothing to dow th the civil adm istra 
tion; but that internal tranquillity and 
border defense ! 

portant considerations to be dealt wit! 
the Government of India is not oper 
questior And you Cal t be respo ible 
for the security and general beha r 
neariy a 





ter cal oO 

that fifth of the human race happens to be 
a wholly ut informed ma f | 
hereditarily and constitutionally incapable 
ol being respo! it 


on Was in the chamber 


After afew 


and answer he rose to his feet. w 


f State for War oO appoint 
hould go to India and ir 
the organization and administratio m of the 
Indian army and make recommendatior 


with regard to possible changes. This ac 


stigate 


Continued on Page 173 
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was undoubtedly by way of recognizing in 
as leisurely and conservative a manner as 
possible the discontent with army regula- 
tions which Indians had been expressing 
for a good many years; but also it was 
nspired by a fine appreciation of the splen 
did service of the Indian army during the 
war. In any case it was taken; the com- 
mittee was duly appointed and authorized, 
ind that the result of its labors was what 
it was only served to prove that it paid 
very little attention to popular clamor. 

The principal demands of the Indians 
were, first, that the Indian army should be 
held as existing primarily for the defense 
| India against external aggression and 
for the maintenance of internal order and 
parr po and not be 
init of the imperial forces to be maintained 
for the general defense of the empire; and 
econd, that Indians should be made eligible 
for King’s commissions and admitted to 
he right of promotion to all ranks 

The report of the committee, eventually 
orthecoming in voluminous form, not only 
egatived both these propositions but em 
bodied various recommendations that were 

direct opposition to public sentiment 
he result being that the Legislative As 
sembly took advantage of its earliest 
ypportunity to condemn the report in full 

a memorandum to the government of 
India and to add recommendations in de 
tail for that august body’s prayerful con 
ideration. And thus it happened that the 
ommander in chief stood before the as 
embly for the purpose of making a state- 
ment with regard to the decision arrived 
it by the Viceroy-in-Council in connectior 
with the Indianization of the Indian army 

As I have said, he reviewed the question 
of defense very thoroughly. He detailed 
the requirements both as to finance and 
efficiency and dwelt at some length on the 
quality of the military establishment that 
had been built up, and finished by an- 

yu that it had been decided to 
Indianize eight units in the army—that is, 


considered as a 


ncing 


create Indian officers to command eight 
inits—and that this important innovation 
was to be undertaken at once. There were 


murmurs in the House, but I did not gather 
that they were murmurs of entire satisfac 
tion and approval 

Then some member 

» ask, “ How many units are 
Indian army? 

Lord Rawiit ison turned to his A. D. C 
who was sitting directly behind him, and 
ndulged in an earnest brief conversation 
I thought to myself, “‘Don’t you know?” 


had the effrontery 
there in the 


But I Ne igined he was sparring for time 
He had to answer, however, and finally 
he sa 2 ‘One hundred and twenty-four.’ 


Whereupon there was a loud guffaw of 
derisive laughter punctuated by a few 
ee! The assembly had asked that not 
5 per cent of King’s commissions 
indian 





less than 2 
hould be 
ubjects 

Another member then asked, ‘‘And how 
mg will it take to Indianize these eight 


given to his majesty’s 


ni »” 
inits 


It was a leading question 
an explanation that twenty 


and called for 


-three years is 
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the average time required for a British 
officer to rise to commanding rank, and 
that it would be necessary, of course, for 
Indian officers to get their training and ex- 
perience in the usual order 

Another morning the finance member 
came before the y to discuss the 
budget, together with a deficit of £9,000,- 
000, and the necessity for resorting to 
additional taxation in order that the budget 
might be balanced. There is a long and—to 
me, atany rate — interestingstory connected 
with this also. It has to do with a commis- 
appointed to investigate the financial 
status of the country and to make recom- 
mendations —as usual. TI 
investigated; they enveloped themselves 
in an atmosphere of deep dark mystery and 
nobody knew what the outcome of their 
investigation would be; there was a tre 
mendous amount of talk, but 
and so it happened that the morning the 
finance member appeared before the as 
sembly was a most important occasion. He 
was to reveal all! 

Sir Basil Blackett is nobody 
in his official thinking processes he displays 
about emotion as a cash register 
but as he stood before that assembly of the 
almost wholly political minded and _ set 
forth in measured periods of extraordinary, 
detail the whole fiscal situation in India 
the thought occurred to me that he had a 
gift for figures and statistics. The final 
proposition which he had to make, how 
ever, in the form of a bill originating ir 
council, Was the most unpolitical proposition 
that anybody realizing the current circum- 
stances could possibly have conceived It 
was conceived by the investigating com- 
mission and indorsed by the government ol 
India 

The salt monopoly was inherited by the 
British from the Mogul Empire, but it ha 
always been exceedingly unpopular Not 
that the tax imposed really 
much as regards the citizens 
vidually or en masse; but there 
a principle involved which gets dowr 
lowest intelligence All of which being 
true, the announcement which the finance 
member had to make was that the govern 
ment of India had decided that the onl 
way to wipe out the deficit and 
the budget was to double the duty on salt 
There were cries from the floor of the House 

‘No! Never! 

‘Infamous!’ 

‘It cannot be done! 


assembly 


sion 





e commissioners 


norevelations 


’s orator, and 


as muct 


amounts to 
either indi 
eems to be 


to the 





balance 


We will not consent 
And in a storm of protest Sir Basil 
Blackett finished what he had to say ar 


resumed his seat 

Shortly after this I left Delhi, so | 
failed to follow the subsequent arguments 
But when I reached Calcutta I was inter 
ested to learn that the bill had been all but 
inanimously rejected by the Indian legisla 
ture and had almost immediately 
certified by the viceroy in its original form 


been 





And thus does an autocracy maintain itself 
even as the party only of the first part in ar 
established dyarchy 
Editor's Note—This is the seventh of a series 
ul by Mrs. Egan. The next w appear in an 
early issue 
a ] 
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OUR years ago we began the manufacture 
of Dayton Thorobred Cords---designed, 
engineered and built for low air pressure. 


We recognized that only by means of lower 
air pressure could tires protect a car from 
roadshock and vibration. Only by means of 
low air pressure could motoring be made more 
comfortable. Only by means of low air pressure 
could tires be made safe from skidding. Only 
by means of low air pressure could tires be made 
to serve their full purpose in protecting both 
the car and its passengers. 

One year ago, on March 17, 1923, the revolu- 


tionary announcement reproduced above was 
published in The Saturday Evening Post offer- 


post 
£ gaTURDAY gvENIne 
TH 


Tested and Proved 
by Three Years 


of Service 


toneers in Low Air Pressure 


ing a new schedule of low air pressures for 


Dayton Thorobred Cords. 


Motorists have called it the most welcome 
development in the history of the automobile. 


During the past year users of Dayton Thoro- 
bred Cords have enjoyed a degree of motoring 
satisfaction heretofore unapproached. They 
have gotten greater comfort, greater safety and 
greater service from their tires. And because 
Thorobreds are built for low air pressure they 
have gotten these things without sacrificing 
the amazing mileage for which Dayton Thoro- 
bred Cords have always been famous. 


See the Dayton Dealer nearest you or write 
for a copy of “The Making of a Thorobred.” 


THE DAYTON RUBBER MANUFACTURING CO., DAYTON, OHIO 
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customers until they disappeared beneath 
the swinging sign: 
HOTEL 
DAY AND NIGHT 


Here, after some dalliance with Samuel 
Feltbinder, the proprietor of the ancient 
structure behind the sign, a bargain was 
struck. Samuel agreed to accept the rooster 
and the pullet eggs in payment for a bed 
that night, with the proviso that the occu- 
pants should be in said bed by nine o’clock. 

‘Fur if you ain’t at by nine of the P.M.,” 
warned Mr. Feltbinder, to whom guests 
were somewhat of a rarity, “ten cents exter 
off the lights it should fetch.” 

Mr. Feltbinder’s eyes were blue and 
dreamy, but this hint of a romantic spirit 

was indignantly contradicted by all his 
other features. His nose was predatory and 
his narrow lips tightly fluted together 
Moreover, this variety in facial expression 
was in conformity with his variety of pro- 
fession. Mr. Feltbinder was not only the 
innkeeper of the village, he was also its 
postmaster, its druggist, its eligible bachelor 
and its expert absorber of news. 

A canny use for this latter talent of their 
host occurred to Mr. Hulsebus. 

‘I hear where Loobliner’s missus has 
fetched herself along back,’’ he remarked 
offhandedly. 

Mr. Feltbinder’s eyes widened from 
dreams to speculation. He scrutinized ac- 
tively the shaven jowls of his guests as he 
admitted, “They say, anyway.” 

“Well, it’s put out Loobliner left her 
pretty good fixed off.” 

‘Is that now true?” parried their host in 
a tone of surprised incredulity. 

“Well, ain’t it?’”” Hulsebus swung upon 
him. 

‘I ain’t ast her, and ghosts don’t talk 
none. Ho-ho!’ 

Mr. Feltbinder’s lips crimped together 
over this unseemly hilarity with the pro- 
tec tive decision of a wary oyster 

‘The slink!” Hulsebus sputtered as he 
and Nehemiah tramped down the street. 
‘He is after her hisself! But don’t leave 
him make a discouragement fur youse with 
his blab. Soon it comes stylish dark on us; 
then we will go finding out fur ourselves.” 

But Nehemiah, though acutely aroused 
by the mysterious insinuations of Mr. Felt- 
binde “r, was by no means through with the 
financial aspect of their visit to the hotel. 
It took some language, ranging from deli- 
cate hint to indelicate epithet, to convince 
Mr. Hulsebus that he could by no stretch 
of the imagination consider one-half the 
bed his, since it had been paid for out of 
Nehemiah’s produce. 

‘I wasn’t ever astin’ youse fur your gosh- 
hanged companies on this here trip,’’ was 
Nehemiah’s impregr nable rejoinder to each 
of his neighbor’s verbal squirmings. 

An amiable arrangement was presently 
effected whereby Hulsebus purchased the 
evening meal for the two. With a bag of 
soda crackers and a wedge of cheese between 
them, the two sat upon the river bank and 
affably discussed the finer points of eti- 
quette for the evening. 

“Act free-handed,”’ emphasized Hulse- 
bus. “That there is what makes with the 
weaklier sect; with this here one in especial 
You mind of how Loobliner got her with his 
flash when some such others—never.”’ 

Nehemiah’s Adam’s apple raised and 
lowered painfully as he gazed down the 
river. His thin. scraped face looked wistful 
and almost young again in the last rays of 
the setting sun 

‘Free-handed,”’ warned Mr. Hulsebus 
again. But he cast a haunted glance over 
his shoulder in the direction of the hotel 
and added equivocally, “‘but don’t go 
passin’ ower our joint inwestment there till 
you find out fur sure if she’s feelin’ fur 
second marriages with youse.’ 

A query that had been vaguely forming 
in Nehemiah’s mind found utterance when 
the two were finally traversing the stylish 
darkness toward their objective: 

“Tt wonders me, if she is such a rich 
ketch, why you ain’t puttin’ in your jaw 
here. You're loose.” 

‘I bet you I am loose!” Hulsebus’ left 
foot jerked upward in the gesture common 
to foot-loose mankind the world over. 
“‘And I’m a stayin’ loose. But that ain’t 
sayin’,”’ he added hastily, ‘that there ain’t 
pecooliar blessings onto the married state, 
The’ is. But my niece does me pretty good, 
and I git her fur just only her keep. And 
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here’s somepun else ag’in: I am a friend 
that much that I wouldn't be putting no 
monkey wrenches in the ways of your bet 
terin’ yourself, Brother Weist.’’ He stopped 
and lowered his tone to a whisper: ‘That 
there white house acrost the street. Ill 
say youse good-by now. Don’t go fur 
gittin’—free-handed!”’ 

A slight vertigo seized Nehemiah. The 
cottage swelled into an amorphous white 
balloon and tipped crazily upon the fir 
hedge surrounding it. He clutched toward 
his companion. He was alone! He dived 
after the retreating figure and pinioned its 
arm. 

“What do youse want to make hurry 
fur? Why ain’t youse going insides along 
fur mebbe a quatter of an hour or some 
such?” 

Hulsebus peered at the disorganized 
Nehemiah. 

“Well, if I have got to h’ist youse up the 
steps I will then!’’ he growled in some dis- 
gust. ‘But I ain’t going to stay settin’ a 
quatter of nohour. Here it’s half past seven 
on us a’ready, and you have got to git your- 
self out of the house by a quatter behind 
nine. Y ou mind of that dime Sam Feltbinder 
is aimin’ to git off us. 

“T guess if I couldn’t do the biz in a hour 
and a half, I couldn’t do it neither in two 
hours and a half,” the reénforced suitor 
made bold to predict. 

At such reckless remarks do the little 
gods laugh! 

If Nehemiah had had any doubts as to 
the cordiality of their reception they were 
immediately dispelled by their hostess. 
For a second, owing to a slight nearsighted- 
ness, she stared at them glassily. Then she 
swung the door wide. 

“Well, was this here you now, Henry? 
And Nehemiah Weist! Well, if it ain’t! 
Come right along insides oncet!”’ 

‘Much obliged to meet you,” 
Nehemiah. 

‘e was passin’ anyways,’ remarked 
Hulsebus airily. ‘“‘So we conceited we'd 
just drop on in fur the sakes of old times 
that way. I got to be soon leavin’, but 
Brother Weist here will stay settin’.”’ 

“Well, I guess anyway! Won’t you spare 
your hats? Leave me take that there bun- 
dle off you, Nehemiah.’ 

Nehemiah clutched to his ribs the box of 
candy. 

“T ain’t anyways ready to let it,” 
hoarsely. 

A dozen eggs you was tryin’ to sell me, 
I would bet,” surmised the sprightly widow 
“But come on into the room I sure have 
glad to see you.” 

“Yes, I’m a wondering what you're 
buyi ing eggs at,’’ Nehemiah parried polite ly 

“Pick out our chairs oncet.” Mrs 
Loobliner swept grandly before them into a 
sizable room with six chairs and two sofas 
spaced symmetrically against the walls 
“But eggs, now. I couldn’t tell you what 
they was sellin’ at, because I don't feel fur 
‘em this here time of year. Yes, my con- 
— accommodates me that way. Till 
it comes spring now, and eggs is cheap 
ag ’in, it is now awful the appytites I gits fur 
‘em. But him now—my dear departed 
Two eggs I had got to make fur mister sum 
mer nor winter just the same. And three 
sides of bacon every winter hand running.” 

‘Yes, L always heard Loobliner was much 
fur his stummick.”’ Hulsebus rocked gen 
teelly. ‘‘But I guess he could afford fur it,” 
he added penetratingly 

“Yes, I give you h® was fond fur his 
stummick,” sighed the widow ‘If you 
ast me, it was his stummick where took him 
off a’ready. He overet hisself at a sty! 
ish oyster supper; and then he went to 
work and ketched a cold fur me; and till 
nine days he was a corpse a’ready Dox 
says lungs; but I hold, still, to his stum 
mic 

“Well, anyways, he was a good pur 
wider. And I guess, too, he never near 
used up his incomes. We hear, anyway, 
where he le ft you pretty - 

“T ain’t gone hungry yet, anyhow,” ad 
mitted the widow. ‘“‘But then I was never 
so much fur my wittles.”’ 

Hulsebus stared bleakly at her after tl 
barren admission. 

“Well, anyways,” he probed, ‘“youse 
ain’t got to go to work and support yourself 
none.”’ 

His hostess tipped a coquettis! houlder 

‘There’s some seems ready fur to take 
that job off me,” she giggled 


grunted 


he said 


comfortable off 


ag’in I might mebbe go into some such little 
business fur myself.” 

Hulsebus turned slowly and gazed upon 
Nehemiah. Nehemiah, shriveled in the 
exact center of the high horsehair sofa, his 
hat and box upon the floor behind his heels, 
was staring glazedly at the widow. 

‘If you're got plenty to inwest,”’ stum 
bled Hulsebus, ‘“‘to be sure, there’s plenty 
enough inwestments.’ 

‘Or a body kin take always in a partner, 
neptune the hostess briskly. “‘Now 
if this here town had a up-to-dater hotel, 
the drummers would stop at, in place of 
flittin’ to Danwille ower.’ 

Hulsebus started slightly. His voice 
dropped to its lowest ebb: 

“Meanin’ on the partnerships plan? 
Well, even that takes cash—unless you're 
referrin’ to marriage.” 

‘That there’s the pity of it,” sighed the 
widow. sut if you kin git the other party 
to raise the heft of it 

If the temperature had suddenly fallen 
half the length of the thermometer, Hulse- 
bus could not have looked more thoroughly 
chilled. He cast a leaden glance upon the 
destroyer of his hopes and got stiffly to his 
feet His very tone sounded frosty. 

“Well, I'll be leavin’. Youse might as 
well come along, too, Weist.”” Nehemiah 
dazedly shook his head. ‘Well, anyway, 
give me the package to take along back,” 
suggested Hulsebus heavily. ‘‘ Youse won't 
find no use fur that there, I should guess, 
anyhow.” 

Nehemiah’s heel feebly kicked the box, 
but he sat still, breathing hard 

“But, land sake!”’ the widow protested 
heartily, ‘don’t all both of youse be leavin’, 
just when we git to speakin’ so comfortable 
about inwestments and whatever. It’s 
some hard fur a lone lady to put out her 
incomes to the best adwantages.”’ 

A spark flickered to feeble life in Hulse 
bus’ orbs 

‘You wouldn’t be referrin’ 
pose, to two farms and a dairy 

“Three farms and a dairy,” corrected 
the hostess. ‘‘But the more farms, the 
more taxes yet.’ 

Mr. Hulsebus sat down. He sat down so 
promptly that his chin quivered from the 
jar. His eyes rolled toward Nehemiah as 
though seeking corroboration for what his 
ears had seemed to hear 

But Nehemiah betrayed no animation at 
the surprising turn the conversation had 
taken. The years had been rolling back so 
swiftly for him that he was in fact some 
what dizzy. Before him sat not the Widow 
Loobliner but Mattie Shreier; in his ears 
were her well-remembered tones; in his 
heart was growing the old-time ache. 

Sixteen years, indeed, had not made 
great changes in the idol of his life. Her 
hair was as black as ever; she wore it as 
tightly crimped and as snugly drawn into a 
knot upon the top of her head. She was 
still built upon the isosceles pattern, widen 
ing steadily from the top to the base. She 
still seratched one elbow and then the other 
as she talked 

The first shock had passed and Nehe 
miah was feebly rallying himself at the time 
she confessed to the ownership of the third 
farm. He was dully surprised at Hulsebus’ 
reaction to this revelation. Should that 
not have been the signal paramount for him 
to leave? Nehemiah began to feel annoy- 
ance. He became aware that he felt warm 
when Mrs. Loobliner smiled upon him; 
that he felt cold when she smiled upor 
Hulsebu 

A clock in e adjoining room clanged 
eight Nehemiah started and surrept 
tiously verified the hour by his owr cheap 


I shoul i sup- 


timepiece. Watch in palm, he gazed in 
quiringly at Hulsebu Hulsebus cavght 
his eye and immediately averted his own. 
He lolled at ease in the largest armchair, 
I prominent eyes luxuriating upon his 
hostess and her possessions; upon the vo 
luminous lace curtains at the windows 


upon the row of enlarged Shreiers and 
Loobliners crowding along the walls in rich 


frames; upon the rug be fore the fireplace 
displaying a haughty mas = ff with tail ram 
pant; upon the marble-topped table sup- 


porting a glass dome and a large gilt-edge 
Lives of the Saints. He even seemed to 
gaze upon these chattels with somewhat of 
a proprietary air. 

From gazing dreamily upon the widow, 
Nehemiah now directed the full force of his 
attention to Hulsebus. Wh compelled 






by this steady gaze, the latter mg darted 


a nervous glance in his direction, Nehemiah 
surreptitiously held up the watch and 
pointed to the hour hand. Thereupon 

Hulsebus gazed at him fishily and deliber- 
ately hitched his chair about sc as to as 
sume a more confidential angle to their 
hostess and a chilling broadside to Nehe- 
miah. 

‘Yes, I give you,”’ Mrs. Loobliner was 
saying, ‘I been through awful high society 
since | was a young single girl a’ready. 
But it didn’t suit me just so good. And 
when mister up and fell off fur me, I moved 
myself back ower. It does now pleasure 
my eyes fur to see old friends like youse 
a settin’ so sociable alongside. It does 
now.” 

‘Yes, but,” struck in Nehemiah loudly, 
it’s gittin’ late on us. Leastways, on 
Hulsebus there. This side of fifteen min- 
utes he passed his promise fur to set, and 
here it’s 

“Gittin’ late, he puts it!"" Hulsebus 
laughed easily. ‘That there feller goes to 
bed with his chickens still. And gits up 
with them too. Now me, the night ain't 
har’ly in its beginnings fur me yet. Course, 
I hire a girl fur to make the fires and cook 
me; so | say, What's the use anyway? 
What’s money fur but to git quick spent? 
I says. If 1 want to lay, I’m a goin’ to lay, 
I says. But Weist here! Well, course, 
we'll have to excuse him if he wants fur to 
go. Ain’t not?” 

Nehemiah’s ears strained at their moor 
ings. He all but slid off the steep tufts of 
horsehair 

“But we ain't anyways tired of you.”’ 
The lady flashed him a smile of one hundred 
and twenty degrees Fahrenheit. ‘Couldn't 
you stay settin’ a while yet a’ready?” 

‘You bet I’m a-goin’ to stay settin’, 
gritted Nehemiah 

It was but too evident that Hulsebus 
had succumbed to the lure of luxury. He 
ignored Nehemiah entirely and devoted 
himself blatantly to the widow. He threw 
back his coat and toyed expansively with 
the ty oy os of his watch. Occa 


” 


sionally he thri a hand into his pocket 
and jing ed his keys. He crunched his heels 
into the Bruse ‘ + carpet. Each atternpt of 


the hostess to include her other guest in the 
conversation was frustrated by a fulsome 
interruption on the part of the traitor. 
Dampness exuded from Nehemiah’'s 
palms as he rubbed them helplessly against 
the horsehair; bitterness exuded from his 
heart gut no words exuded from his 
tongue. The fountains of his speech, puny 
at best, were completely dried up, pre- 
sumably by the fire of rage within him. 
Beneath him reposed the amatory con- 
fectionery; beyond him the widow, includ 
ing the farms and the dairy; and between 
them, growing larger each minute, the per 
fidious Hulsebus; to say nothing of those 
dim shapes about them, unseen but power- 
ful, an encompassing swarm of bachelors 
and widowers whom the widow now and 
again invoked as “some such cthers.” 
Saint Lawrence upon the bars of his griddle 
was never more tormented than was 
Nehemiah upon his tufts of horsehair. An 
other quarter hour passed—a half. 
“Yes, I live still by the same he 
where I was fetched ip,” his treacherous 





1st 


neighbor was saying ‘But I'm thinking 
some serious of making a change. I'm a 
feller that’s funny that way You can't 
keep me down l could a yoner, fur in 
stinct, be a managin’ three or four places as 
what I kin this one. Not that I ain't pretty 
good fixed a’read 

Nehemiah grabbed up | hat and the 
box and leaped off the spring 

‘I’m a goin’ and you're a 
cried somewhat wildly He danced before 
Hulsebus as though the ca 
under his feet “Tt’s ten minute ening , 
nine a’ready, and 2) ‘ tayed 
yourself by 

Hulsebus reared ba efore tl itt 
flames in Nehemial eye the 

‘Well don’t git ar ext y 

"he mumb ed; and the sur] i Mr 
Loob liner, “But me I might as well he 
goin’. I ordered tel 
a’ready and Sam Felt! er ail ip 
oO see me I me ! Not 
he swung ‘ emy{ at 
I would adwise a e mucl 
dealing with that t ‘ ‘ H d 
aintn A} I e Digge 4 


Continued on Page /7 
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Healthy.Gums— Good Teeth—Good Health! 


HEN the Sphinx first smiied across the sands of Egypt some five 
thousand years ago— good teeth glistened in the mouths of those 


ancient people. Only about three out of one hundred had decayed teeth. 






Today the appalling ratio is ninety-five out of every one hundred 






The people in King Chephren’s time ate coarser foods. Their gums were 





kept sound and strong by natural massage. But now in this day our teeth 






and gums need something that modern diet does not give—the strength 
building action of Dr. West’s Tooth Brush 







This modern tooth brush stands alone as a health agent. A small brush 






built upon a new but scientifically correct principle. It not only keeps your 






teeth cleanand polished—but it stimulates the gum tissues by proper massage 






Strengthen Your Gums by Dr. West’s Massage 







Your dentist will tell you that your gut Dr. West s Tooth Brush is properly made for this 
should be massaged daily. Massag portant t Being small it moves freely 


cises the gums and gives them strengtl md down on the gut hoth front and back 
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Drive Your Own Car 
in Europe 


S44l. 


Covers car transportation both ways—crating 
—duties—customs—permits— plates and 
licenses for 125 in. wheel base—5 passenger 
—open car. Also American and foreign club 
dues and maps. We attend to everything. 
You do nothing but drive your car to Pier 54, 
North River, New York City. Cheaper than 
touring at home. Wonderful roads. Easy 
driving. See more—learn more. 


We will send you a remarkable book by a 
New York business man telling in full detail 
how he did it last summer. Read the first 
half page and you won’t go back to the same 
old place or drive the same old roads this 
summer. » » Apply direct or through our 
local office or agent. 


Automobile Department 


CUNARD anon ANCHOR LINES 


25 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 
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Continued from Page 175 
what a dollar is with some such, not men- 
tioning no names. But me, I’m some dif- 
ferent; free-handed by nature.” 

As he trod before them into the hall he 
groped in his pocket and brought forth a 
small round object between his thumb and 
forefinger. 

Nehemiah, eying his every move with 
nervous distrust, saw him drop it directly 
in the path of the widow, 

“Now don’t let it go long till youse come 
again,’’ she was saying hospitably. ‘‘ But 
what’s that there, now? Did youse, now, 
bust a button?” Her defective eyes 
strained toward the round object that had 
proceeded from the general direction of 
Mr. Hulsebus. 

“It’s a nickel,”’ said Mr. Hulsebus dis- 
tinetly 3ut don’t trouble fur to pick it 
up. A nickel makes me nothing. When it 
happens me that way, I just leave it lay.” 

“Land sake!’’ gasped Mrs. Loobliner 
“T never in my life seen nobody so loose- 
handed as that there!”’ 

“No, I guess not, too, mebbe!’’ Hulsebus 
laughed loudly. ‘But you'll find out that’s 
me, sooner or later And you're goin’ to 
find it out sooner than what you are later,” 
he added significantly. 

Neheiniah, shrinking 
picked up the nickel. 

“Skunk!” hissed the betrayed suitor 
when, the door having closed behind them, 
they felt again the pavement beneath their 
feet. ‘‘Weasel! What do you mean by 
somepun like this here anyhow?” 

‘Hold your whiskers!" retorted Hulse- 
bus, still in glow from his recent triumph 
““Couldn’t you anyways see how I couldn’t 
git loose from her? She kep’ a-holdin’ on 
and a-holdin’ on, I can’t help it if the fe- 
males » 

“Skunk!” 

The seared Nehemiah strained from him 
in the darkness. Clutching the box of 
candy, he whirled from the other like a sur- 
charged top into the middle of the street. 
With his free arm he flailed the air from 
him as though it were poison and shunted 
off rapidly in the opposite direction. 

He may have been scarcely conscious 
that his outraged limbs had carried him 
about the block three times; but he knew 
‘when they brought him to bay once more 
opposite the house he had recently quitted 
He leaned against an elm tree and stared 
at it 

He felt empty and small and eold. He 
had always felt empty and small and cold. 
Life had cheated him again; life had al- 
ways cheated him. Why must the Loob- 
liners and the Hulsebuses always crowd him 
out of the way? Mattie Loobliner had 
smiled at him tonight— Mattie Schreier had 
imiled upon him years before. 

A window in the upper story suddenly 
lashed yellow and warm, full upon him 
like a beckoning eye? A moment later it 
was eclipsed by a descending shade—-like a 
derisive wink? 

Nehemiah drove hard across the street, 
churned up the steps, rapped feebly. 

The window crashed open above his 
head. A voice in the imperative mood de- 
manded, ‘Who is down?” 

“It’s me.’” Nehemiah wove one agonized 
leg about the other. ‘‘Weist.” 

“Weist, oncet! Weist? Well, I say!” 

The surprise in the tone was so flavored 
with saccharine that the caller’s legs con- 
vulsively straightened and as convulsively 
braided again in the opposite direction. 

“You ain’t went to bed, or anything, was 
you?” he inquired, his chaste eyes upon 
the floor, as the door opened before him. 

But the widow was still fully dressed, her 
only concession to the god of night being 
a single metal curling pin that protruded 
from the middle of her forehead. By some 
obscure psychology this informal decoration 
heartened Nehemiah so that he followed 
her with unexpected masculine firmness 
into the room he had recently quitted 
‘Was you leavin’ somepun, or what- 
ver?” 

Mrs. Loobliner peered toward the sofa 
where her guests had been ensconced a few 
moments before. 

The rarefied height of the moment 
pitched from Nehemiah’s tongue the single 
glib remark of his lifetime. 

“*No, I’m a-fetchin’ somepun.” 

He extended the box and oozed down 
into the nearest chair. 

The metal spike palpitated coquettishly. 

“Now ain’t you the wit, though? Just 
a real comic! You was leavin’ me the eggs 
after all! All packed in this here cute little 
box.” 


along behind, 
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“Not eggs, exactly. No, I wouldn't say 
eggs. Somepun more expensive. Twicet as 
dear as what the Al pullets is.” 

Mrs. Loobliner removed the lid. Her 
smile vanished. Something of consternation 
cramped her tone 

“Well, I would guess too!" 

She set the box upon her knee and stared 
at it 

‘Eat it oncet!’’ beamed Nehemiah. And 
added rakishly, ‘‘ There’s plenty more, still, 
where that there come from.” 

Yes, I guess, too,”’ the recipient again 
remarked vaguely. She hoisted her little 
finger delicately and edged a piece from the 
corner. “‘Ain’t you goin’ to sample it?” 

“T don’t gener’ly pick a piece between 
meals.” 

Nehemiah’s tone was suddenly pinched; 
his face was pinched; his arms tightened 
across his meager chest as he watched the 
progress of the momentous bite. The 
momentous bite! He gazed down upon the 
cavity in the ruined box. The ruined 
box! Ruined! No chance for a refund now! 
How had it happened? What had he done? 
Why had he done it? He had no chance 


with the widow Feltbinder Hulse 
bus And yet he had handed over the 
box! 


An elbow cracked as he pitched forward 
and breathed hoarsely, “I got somepun 
pertikler to speak to youse.”’ 

The widow licked her fingers and glanced 
at him in a manner curiously unsympa- 
thetic. Nehemiah shook down his 
trousers legs and sat down again 

“What I’m about to inquire into,”’ he 
husked, “is what you think anyhow of 


rose, 


this— well, of this here second marriages.” 
‘I don’t think nothing at all.””. Mrs 
Loobliner eyed Nehemiah coldly and 


smacked her lips over her succulent bite 
‘I ain’t fur ’em. Not anyways till I find 
me a feller where suits me perfect.” 

Nehemiah swayed slightly backward 
Mrs. Loobliner swallowed and reached for 
a second piece. The nonchalance of the 
gesture was to Nehemiah as the straw that 
wrought the tragic dénouement of the camel. 
All the torturous indecision of the past 
three days, all the ignominy of the evening, 
the traitorous conduct of Hulsebus, the 
ache that had sprung unexpectedly to life 
in his bosom, and now the rape of the box 
of candy, burst with full force within 
Nehemiah, exploded him out of his chair 
and thundered in broken phrases from his 
lips. 

The excoriated one sat in stricken silence, 
holding the piece of candy and gazing up 
ward at Nehemiah. Such a smile as he had 
dreamed of sixteen years before slowly 
curved her lips as he climaxed bitterly: 

“And now you've even up and et me the 
dollar-fifty fur the box! I can’t git no re- 
fund fur it no more!” 

“Was that now how you fixed it, 
queried the widow softly, “Nehemiah?” 
Nehemiah sat down. ‘‘ Nehemiah’’—and 
her tone was even more soft —‘‘you're the 
perfect feller | was speakin’ about.” 

Nehemiah groaned. His fingers felt 
dizzily for his head. Still with that tran- 
scendent smile, Mrs. Loobliner continued: 

“One spen’thrif’ husband is _ plenty 
enough fur one woman in one lifetime. A 
chicken dinner oncet every week of his life 
Loobliner would have, that I give you. Not 
that lam unfaithful tomy dear departed ”’ 
her metal horn vibrated piously~ ‘but it 
was many a time I was thinking on you, 
Nehemiah, when he was plaguin’ me fur a 
third helping of the rich expensive cake or 
whetever.”’ 
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“‘And you up and felt down on me fur 
the candy!’’ fumbled Nehemiah. 


Mrs. Loobliner caressed him with her 
eyes and nodded. 
“Eggs I could have stood fur. A one- 


pound box I might mebbe have got ower. 
But a two-pound—well, when I seen the 
two-pounder it brang up all the extrawa- 
gances I lived through these sixteen years 
back a’ready. It turned me cold to my 
bosom.”’ She placed her palm against that 
afflicted region. 

“Then you wasn't anyways took with 
Hulsebus?”’ pondered the bewildered Ne 
hemiah 

**Hulsebus!"’ scorned the widow 
dopple where throwed a_ nickel 
wouldn't even to stoop fur it!" 

“But, Feltbinder—ain’t he 

Il ain’t sayin’ I ain’t had my chancet at 
Feltbinder,”’ coyly affirmed his companion 
“The sun ain't setting this afternoon yet 
till hustling the front steps up, 
a-packin’ that there.”’” She pointed to the 
Lives of the Saints. “‘But he don’t make 
nothing with me; nur neither his book 
yet.”” Her eyes hardened as they rested 
upon it. “Some profane, I call it, fur mere 
folks to write the saints out while they're 
wrote fur us a’ready in the one and only 
Word. But, to be sure, I'll leave it settin’ 
fur the gilt edges.”’ 

Nehemiah's knees clinched in ecstasy 

“Oh, Mattie!" he breathed Words 
failed him for a moment, Then, ‘What we 
kin both together of us save still!” 

“Ain't it is wonderful!”’ sighed Mattie 
Loobliner, née Shreier. ‘“‘The future, n 
looks all gold that way 

**Some silver,”’ corrected the literal Ne 
hemiah ‘Not furgitting the greenbacks 
neither.”’ 

Indeed, it appeared as their gold, silver 
and green future began to unfold that they 
were not liable to forget anything that per 


‘That 


and 


he is 


ow, 


tained to their adopted color scheme 
Bank books in hand, they sat close upor 
the horsehair sofa and dreamed sucl 


dreams as only three farms and a dairy may 
inspire 

Nor did they ne gle t the chicken yard, 
for as the future Mrs. Weist affirmed 

“Them chickens is just so much welwet 
fur us. We kin feed ’em from the scourin’s 
of the farms; and when we make corpses 
out of them, they kin be a side line fur the 
dairy products. But what’s that now?” 
For a resolute fist upon the front door had 
crashed discord in her rhapsody. “‘Such a 
tellygram, mebbe,”’ she faltered as she rose 

However, it was no thin envelope that 
was thrust upon her as she peered into the 
night, but a thick box and above the box a 
gallant voice that panted: 

“Sweets at the sweets oncet! Three 
pound, And I would have fetched it quicker 


if that there dopplig girl hadn't a-went 
and shut the bakery up a’ready. Yes, I had 
to pack her off her house yet But I'm a 


feller where’s funny that way. When I up 
and set my mind onto somepun, it just sets 
And I says to myself, ‘Now that there's an 
awful sweet little lady,’ I says; ‘so if I'm 
took with her, what’s the use of wastin’ 
time?’ I says.” 

Mrs. Loobliner clamped the box under 
her arm and pointed over her shoulder with 
an icy finger nail 

“I’ve just picked my second.” 

Her visitor gave an astonished snort and 
launched into a prolonged hop that landed 
him upon the threshold of the room indi 
cated. His triumphant mustache lost a 
curve as he stared within Indeed, the 
whole of Mr. Hulsebus seemed but one 
curve, and that a backward one, 
clapped an agonized palm against his 
dle and backed toward the door 

“T’ll anyways take my property,” he 
heaved, his eyes rolling upon the recently 
tendered box. 

Mrs. Loobliner decisively plucked his hat 
from the shelf of the hatrack and decisively 
extended it 

“T’ll give youse good night then,” 
said firmly 

She opened the front door and all but 
closed it upon a baffled coat tail 

The bride-elect was not, indeed, in the 
languorous mood common with those so re 
cently affianced. The metal spike upon her 
turret emitted revolving rays as she rushed 
again into the lighted room and thrust the 
three-pound box upon the blissful Ne 
hemiah 

**Make quick the back door out and git 
to the bak’ry till the girl outens the lights! 
This here will fetch us the dollar-fifty re 
fund —and seventy-five cents exter fur a 
bonuses, or what you call it!” 


she 





Never 
again! 


—said the man from Ohio, as 
he recovered his composure 
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The Shock of Terrific Impact 


— itself wears out under the friction of You can depend upon Kreolite Floors as thousands 
human footsteps. It has strength but not resil- of others now depend upon them. They will meet your 
requirements; they will endure as long as your plant 
stands. They solve your floor problems permanently. 


ience. It wears away under continuous ordinary use. 


Kreolite Wood Block Floors installed in factories All lines of business, such as machine shops, foundries, 
have the strength and resilience to defy extraordinary textile mills, woolen mills, warehouses, roundhouses, 
traffic, whether foot or wheel. Steel girders weighing tanneries, paper mills and stables, have solved their 
tons may be trucked across them—they may slip from flooring problems permanently by using Kreolite Floors. 
balance and strike with the driving force of their enor- Let our Kreolite Floor Engineers study your floor 
mous weight. Kreolite Floors stand the test. needs and make their recommendations, without any 


obligation on your part. 


Kreolite Redwood Floors 

California’s wonderful redwood, forti- 
fied by the Kreolite process and laid under 
the supervision of Kreolite Factory Floor 
Engineers, provides a flooring of ultimate 
smoothness and endurance. It is restful to 
the eye and foot alike. Kreolite Redwood 
Block Floors are particularly adapted to 
office buildings, hotels, schools, depart- 
ment stores, hospitals, textile mills, etc. 
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Continued from Page 20 


even though but a youth, a specialist in 
traveling thieves. They showed me their 
rogues’ gallery—hundreds of photographs, 
all the same size, with only numbers to 
identify them. I began calling them by 
their road monnikers, coined names: Bill 
the Brute, The Postal Kid, The Schwindler, 
Windy Dick, Gold-Tooth Kid, Mollie 
Matches, Mickey Gleason, Dan Cherry, 
Twinkler, Albany Kid, Owls and Yock 
Hughes, and many others. I was a find to 
them, but did not realize it, so they sus 
pended the rules and hired me. I spent 
several days alone, reading the book of 
I remember the pictures on the wall 
of George Washington, Abraham Lincoln, 
Gladstone, and old Allan Pinkerton with his 
mug countenance and Scotch cap. There 
was a photograph of several husky detec 
tives struggling with a crook. On the walls 
were also mottoes in frames —- After Clouds, 
Sunshine; The Character of the Detective 
Must be Without a Blemish; Honesty is 
the Only Policy; and a number of others 

Il was being paid for sitting there, but 
wondered what it all meant. Every night 
1 young man, Joe Smith, poked his head in 
the door and told me, “ Report at 8:30 to 
morrow morning in this room.”’ This pro 
bationary ordeal was quite The 
mental and physical examinations wert 


exacting 


rules 


severe 


ig, smart-talking, 
hair examined 


One day a shrewd-looki 
clever litthe man with gray 
me at great length 

“Can you do tail-end work on a 
car?” he asked 

Conducting? Of course I could, I replied 

After complet instructions, he sent me 
over to Twenty-third Street and Fifth 
Avenue, Brooklyn, to apply for a job as cor 
ductor on Dear on Ric hardson’s horse cars. 
here were no elevated trains in that dis 
trict then, and trolley cars were not dreamed 
of. The cars had little steves in them. It 
was the conductor’s duty to keep a good 
hot fire on cold days; but on medium cold 
days this was unnecessary car floor 
were always covered with nice straw, and 
by autosuggestion the passengers were jol 
ied into the belief that they were enjoying 
all the comforts of home. A lighted candle 

the stove would have the effect 


door 





street 


as the 


same 


with isinglass 


Spotting Conductors 


The fares collected were rung up by the 


onductors on a small apparatus that rv 
sembled an alarm clock. It hung on astrap 
around the conductor's neck. Every time 


a passenger paid the conductor pressed a 
lever and a tiny bell rang, which was in 
tended to signal that the company wa 
getting the r kel. The passengers, hating 
the compa bad service and cold cars, 
didn’t care got the nickel, but hoped 
the conductor got it. It was nip and tuch 
who was getting the most the company 
wr the conductors t looked as though the 
onductors h. a shade the better of it 
because quite a few resigned and went into 
busines banking, saloon keeping and the 
ke One conductor took his car home 
with him and asked the company to send 
for it, as he was through. One street car 
lisappeared altogether, and was found it 
Coney Island several years later, occupied 
by a German family who had purchased it 
from a real-estate speculator 

My job was to find out who was stealing, 
and how much I was teld te go as far as I 
liked on the job, to graft as much as the 
next one, but get the evidence. 

I had no difficulty in securing a conduc 
tor’s job in this, my first detective assigr 
ment. I was soon on good terms with my 
iriver, an Irishman, and learned that it was 
part of the game to hold out enough fares 
mn the first trip from the car barn in the 
morning to buy a pint of whisky at the ferry 
terminal of the line 

“I'll put you onto all the right ones,” 
aid my driver. “‘When a right one gets or 
the car, I'll ring the bell twice. When a 
Chinaman gets on with a big basket of 
wash, or a Hebrew with a bundle of pants, 
they don’t ride for a nickel —they’re sup 
posed to pay a quarter. Live poultry and 
dogs are extra too.” 

We carried practically the same passen- 
ers in the rush hours. A stranger in Brook 
lyn was a curiosity those days. I was not 











long in discovering that many conductors 
on the line had a “‘ brother-in-law” -a little 
bell concealed in the palm of the hand to 
ring and sound the same as the register 
They were made by a manufacturer of 
burglars’ tools in the Bowery. He always 
warned his buyers that he was only making 
chestnut bells forthem. At that time every 
body carried a chestnut bell to ring if a poor 
was sprung 

The evidence I secured led to the break 
ing up of this system, the arrest and con 
viction of many conductors, and the in- 
stallation of clock registers 

My next assignment was at a race track 
to watch for professional criminals and 
counterfeit bookmakers’ tickets. Here my 
experience in the printing office came in 
handy, for I had a knowledge of paper and 
printing that made it easy to spot a cour 
terfeit on sight 


poke 


Work Among the Radicals 


Then followed work 
among anarchists. Revolutionary agitators 
were very busy in this country as well as it 
England and Europe. There had been 
numerous bomb outrages, and the German 
Government began the investigation of 
political offenders and anarchists in this 
country from the standpoint of possible de 


some 


interesting 


signs upon that government. I mingled 
with revolutionists here, and persor ally 
knew the Chicago anarchists who wert 


executed, as well as living revolutionists 
like Emma Goldman and Alexander Berl 
man Later | sent to London, } 
under Superintendents Shore and Melville 
of Scotland Yard, worked around Hyde 
Park, becoming a soap box orator 
rhere | stayed until 1895, and upon coming 


was 





even 


home found that the American Banker 
Association, then having about 1000 mem 
hers, was taking steps to combat the forge 


and yeggs who were defrauding and robbing 
country Funds had 
been raised to finance a campaign against 
bank criminals and a protective depart 
ment was being established in New York 
1 was chosen to supervise this work, and 
held that job from 1895 to 1907 
began my study of 
records which 
ment upon those of the time 
would naturally seem crude in comparison 
with the present day informatior and 
dentification systems of the police Re 
member, we had no Bertillon system of 
urements then, much less anything 
ke Commissioner Henry’s fingerprint sys 

tem, which | afterward 
America, but had to depend upon photo 
graphs and good descriptior and, as | 
will show presently, the description of 
or people of any kind is a fine art 

The police officer no less than the novelist 
al with one or two 


bank ali over the 


Here criminal 


throug! were an improve 


though they 


mea 


introduced into 


criminals 





happy strokes, not 





ly make you see a character in 


, but enable you to identify him 


you 
Imaginatior 
n the fles} 

Up to that time rogues’ gallery re¢ 
had been kept in books. We 


had more than one advan 


tartec 


tem which 


tage James O’Brien, bank forger, might be 
Known by half a dozen aliases, such as 
Pittsburgh Jim, Dandy O’Brien, Jim the 
Penman, and so forth. The card system 
made it possible carefully to cross index 
O’Brien under all these names, where hi 


record in one place in a book under “ Jame 
O’Brien” might escape 
looking for Jim the Penman 
tory system, too, it was 
index other and more important facts about 
criminals -their relatives, haunts, method 
of worl ing, prison records and the like A 
criminal’s method of working is often more 

gnificant than his name, aliases or record 
To illustrate: 

In the state of California criminal 
carefully recorded and indexed in a state 
dentification bureau ago a 
burglary was committed and detailed ir 
formation about the method of working wa 

nt to the state bureau burglar 
are neat in their work, careless; 
some property not taken away 
others are destructive; some are skilled 
profe ssionals, others obv iously amateurs OF 
beginners; one man will take food or a 
drink of liquor if there is any on the prem 
ises, while others will touch nothing. The 


the investigator 
By the ni 


possible to cros 





Sometime 


Some 
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EVENING POST 


California records are kept on punched 
cards so that, given a report upon a burglar 
who has done a job in, say, three or four 
characteristic ways, it is possible to run 
rods through the punch holes in several 
thousand cards and select maybe the half 
dozen pertaining to criminals who work in 
those particular ways. Well, in this case, 
when the rods were run through the cards, 
only one criminal was found who worked 
in that particular way, and the police knew 
where he was and brought him in-- and he 
confessed to the job. 

In the bank work, I compiled a sys- 
tematic Who’s Who of yeggs and forgers. 
Taking two copies of a police publication 
in which criminal portraits were published, 
I mounted them on cards and kept them 
before me until they became familiar. We 
segregated the criminals according to the 
class of crime they were best known to 
operate in. Every morning I went to police 
headquarters to see criminals in the line-up, 
constantly visited the police courts and 
journeyed to other cities when criminals of 
importance were in custody. Such a crim- 
inal might be an old yegg or a new forger 
or even that extremely rare character, the 
skillful bank burglar. I had carte blanche 
to travel, and willingly went half across the 
country for the opportunity of seeing some 
particular person in the criminal world who 
was important in my branch of detection. 
I never lost a chance to interview a crook, 
and most always got valuable information 
from him. 

My system of records required so much 
information that some of it could only be 
supplied by the criminal himself, or his as- 
sociates, and the only basis upon which it 
could be secured was through friendship, by 
treating him as a human being. Psychology 
plays a very important part in the detection 
of criminals, and in the examination of sus- 
pected persons and the securing of confes- 
sions. The most successful detective is the 
one who frankly pits his wits against those 
of the criminal or suspect. 

With thieves of all kinds, from the petty 
sneak thief to the yegg and hold-up bandit, 
you are first of all, ninety-nine times in a 
hundred, dealing with a weak or warped 
personality that has seldom been treated 
fairly by police officers. If encountered 
soon after arrest, this type of criminal i 
usually perplexed in addition. These re- 
marks do not apply to the forger or 
swindler, who is a higher type of personal- 
ity, with education or training in some craft. 
The true thief is not all there mentally or 
physically. His environment from birth 
has usually been wrong and against him. 
He may be a child of thieves, for there are 
families of thieves, and families of families 
of thieves, all families of families of families. 
One such family formerly operated from 
Ohio, where a father and mother, both 
thieves, lived on a farm which was a train- 
ing school for their own children and for 
children they adopted and turned into crim- 
inals. Besides the destructive influence of 
such a heredity and home, those children 
were denied the association of normal chil- 
dren. They never learned to play children’s 
games or belong to the sand-lot baseball 
nine as they grew older, and the results of 
such up-bringing are all too plain when the 
criminal is brought before a police examiner 
who recognizes the value of sympathy and 
psychology. Simply to address a criminal 
kindly may win his confidence. 


Fair Treatment for the Accused 


“Why, you're the first bull I ever met 
that I could talk to!’’ many a criminal has 
confessed to me. 

Inquiries about a suspect’s family touch 
responsive chords. ‘‘Have vou a father? 
A mother? No sisters or brothers? If you 
are an orphan, then you are all the more en- 
titled to sympathy, because you have never 
had advantages enjoyed by other boys and 
girls.’ Constant discussion of a prisoner’s 
family almost invariably inclines him to 
talk freely. 

Several years ago in an upstate New York 
city, the home of a prominent family was 
broken into and jewels valued at $40,000 or 
$50,000 were stolen. Whoever did the job 
left hurriedly, and must have been injured, 
because bloodstained tools were left be- 
hind, and several rags showed that efforts 
had been made to stanch blood. Through 
two words of good description my suspicion 
was directed to a known criminal. Inter- 
viewing people in the neighborhood of the 
house that had been robbed, I found two 
quite humble persons who had seen a man 
around there shortly before the crime had 
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been committed. One was an old apple 
woman who said she would know the stran- 
ger again because he had smiling eyes, and 
the other a street cleaner who spoke very 
little English, but who, without knowing 
what the ¢ apple woman had told me, said 
the stranger’s face looked like that of a hard 
guy, but his eyes were laughing. Among 
my crimina! acquaintances in that particu- 
lar line of work was a thief who fitted these 
descriptions so patly that his mental picture 
came into my mind while the apple woman 
and street cleaner were telling me what they 
knew. This thief was arrested and brought 
to the town where the robbery had been 
committed, but I had very little evidence 
except proof that he had been seen in the 
neighborhood. The prosecuting attorney 
felt sorry for me 

“Dougherty, I don’ t want to h urt your 
feelings,’ he said, ‘‘but there isn’t one 
chance in ten that the grand jury will indict 
your prisoner, because you have found no 
evidence of injury or where the blood came 
from.” 

“In that case I want to tell the prisoner 
before anyone else,” I requested Going 
before the grand jury, I laid what little 
e vide nce I had before them. 

“Did you examine this prisoner care- 
fully?”’ asked the foreman. 

[{ said that my examination 
thorough. 

“Did you find any cuts upon him? 

I was compelled to admit that he had no 
cuts anywhere upon his body. The jury re 
fused to indict. I hurried over to the jail 
and asked the prisoner what he would do if 
he were released. 

“Go back to New York on the next 
train,’’ was his answer. 

‘Well, get ready to go this afternoon, for 
you will be released.” 


had been very 


> 


The Secret Told 


We went back together on the same train, 
and were thoroughly intimate and friendly. 
But he was shadowed from that time for 
several months. Early one morning he was 
seen to go uptown to a sparsely populated 
neighborhood, dig in the ground, take out 
something and cover the hole he had made 
with earth. When we dug after he had gone 
the missing jewels were found. He was im- 
mediately arrested and admitted the rob 
bery. 

“Billy, how about that blood?” I asked 

“Well, I might as well tell you, chief 
You know, I’ve never gone in for any job 
where there’d be bloodshed, be cause I dread 
the idea of killing or hurting anybody. Or 
this job I was pressed for time. There was 
a last 12:40 A.M. trolley car out of town or 
which I intended to make my get-away 
I worked so fast and got so nervous that my 
nose began to bleed and I couldn't stop it.” 

In its dealings with criminals, society has 
generally erred in two directions. First, by 
violence, severe punishment and treatment 
of the criminal as nonhuman; and at the 
other extreme, overflowing sentiment for 
the lost sheep. 

As an example of sentimental treatment, 
I recall a benevolent woman of wealth in an 
Eastern city who some years ago estab- 
lished a home for discharged convicts who 
promised to go straight, and sincerely tried 
to help them lead honest lives. Suddenly 
an epidemic of thievery and robbery broke 
out in the neighborhood of that home, and 
investigation showed that this good lady’s 
protégés were using the institution as a base 
for such operations. 

Stop and think a minute. Suppose you 
know no other trade than that of a pick- 
pocket or safe robber. These are highly in 
teresting vocations, full of chance and vari 
ety. You were probably attracted to them in 
the first place, and away from a humdrum 
factory or office job with a time clock, be- 
cause they promised adventure. At some 
time in his career eve ry criminal sees that 
crime, though exciting, is bad business, 
measured by the things honest men do to 
earn a living. At such a time every crimi- 
nal is hospitable to the idea of switching over 
tosomething on the square. Many criminals 
make the resolution themselves. But you 
cannot take a man or a woman who has 
been leading the thrilling life of a criminal 
and make either of them happy at a color- 
less job. Nine times in ten that is why ef 
forts to reform criminals fail. This good 
woman tried to reform her crooks by teach- 
ing them bookkeeping. Besides the unin- 
teresting nature of their studies, they were 
well fed and did not have enough work to 
blow off steam, and so they just naturally 

Continued on Page 185) 
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If you are planning to build during the 
spring and summer, learn in advance 
the proper hardware to use, and its cost. 
See the McKinney retailer now. Learn 
from him about the hinges, butts and 
other hardware you'll need. He can give 
you points you’d never think about. 
Discuss with him the various finishes. 
Know metals from the standpoint of 
permanence. Do that before you set 
aside any arbitrary sum for hardware. 
It won’t cost you a cent for the informa- 
tion—and you have everything to gain. 


Time to Think of Hardware 


For the winter-built structure, finishing 
time is here. Most likely your woodwork 
is about all in place and the hanging of 
doors is in order. If you have set aside 
an arbitrary sum for hardware, be sure 
it is adequate. Go over your figures with 
the good hardware merchant who sells 
McKinney Hinges and Butts. He knows 
his subject and iscompetent to advise you. 
Decide now on the hardware you should 
have. Keep your hardware budget flexi- 
ble, so that the hardware selected will 
be in keeping with the rest of the house. 
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OU will revel in the charm of 

rooms finished in Luxeberry 
Enamel. . . . as white and soft toned 
as newly plucked cotton. 


Picture your home refinished in 
pure white. ...colonial-like in 
its simple dignity . . . . immaculate, 
sun-flooded and inviting. 


Luxeberry possesses rare purity of 
tone. It has not the slightest trace 
of blue, gray or yellow. It never 
cracks, peels or chips. It may be 
used inside or out, so porcelain-like 
is it in durability. 


Pure white and mellow toned... . 
not harsh or cold .... you'll love 
every inch of your Luxeberry 
woodwork. 
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Continued from Page 182 
fell back into the old ways like a lot of kids 


] 


kept indoors on a rainy day 

Take an ex-criminal who wants to go 
straight and put him in the movies, where 
one day he is a Turk and the next day a 
motorman and the next day a general, and 
you have given him a job that he will thor- 
oughly enjoy is hard to run steadily in 
low gear after you have been speeding along 
n high. 

The effort a criminal will make to go 
straight himself is much greater than re 
formers suppose, and if they left off cod 
dling him and sentimentalizing over him, and 
simply found him the right kind of chance, 
there would be many more lasting reforms 
lhe greatest satisfaction I have had in my 
work is not that of successfully detecting 
crime and convicting criminals, but in help 
ing them go straight after they have done 
their bit and paid their debt to society. 
After all, the greatest person in the world is 
the forgiver 

I could name a number of so-called hard 
ened criminals —world’s outcasts— for whom 
I secured honest, decent employment, and 
who are now a credit to the community. I 
could mention a few well-to-do 








who are 


It is a violation of all deceney to recom 
mend an ex-convict without revealing his 
history. There are men— good men-—wl 


help the criminal, knowing his past, back to 
One of the largest 
world has done more 
than anyone 
else. The moving-picture industry has done 
for the criminal who wants to ref 


a pleasant and lucré 


manhood automobile 


manufacturers in the 


reform these unfortunates 





orm 





The occupation is 
one, and does not require credentials or 

of my old-time 
friends of the underworld in mob scenes or 
picture t! 


references I often see some 


the screen at eaters Occasion 


ally I 


see one made up as a general or a 


sheik. They are employed as extras, mov 
ing from one agent or producer to another, 
decent employment It 


and find steady 
ly places they do not suspect 
their past. The legiti 


and actress 


one of the on 


that anyone guess 
mate actor 

tures —are not morbid or 
sympathy is always with 


is is that of their audience Hence tl 





feeling of freedom b 
world wv 


plays 


orking as an extra in pictures 


The difficulty encountered would ofter 
tempt an honest man to turn crooked \ 
riminal friend of mine, coming out of prisor 


resolved t » go straignt ar d yota iob wit! an 


express companys He liked the work and 
was proud of earning an honest living. He 


did so well that his very effort was his ur 
doing, for the company promoted him until 
he had in prospect a job paying $150 
month But to hold such a job he must b 


bonded, and there were years missing out 


of his life— years which he could not account 
for because he had been in prisor The e 
press company discharged him Still de 
termined to go straight, he went into the 





vheat fields during harvest, worked at hard 


manual labor and saved a couple of hundred 


lollars. Coming back to town in the fall 
e was gypped out of his mone the first 
night 

“You ain't cut out to be no square mar 
he then said to himself despondent! ind 


returned to a life of crime 


A Case of Injured Pride 


Not long ago I wrote a story about Wair 
wright, a celebrated criminal I gave him 
juite a send-off. Ir I wrote 

“T wonder, since his from prisor 
if he is traveling the straight and narrow 
path.” 

After the story was closed I wrote 

‘N. B. I have just read in 
paper of the arrest of a desperate criminal 
for hold-up robbery and murder in Bostor 
It sounds like my } 
again.” 

After the story was printed Wainwrigl 
read it and wrote a letter of protest for what 
I had said in the last paragraph, stating he 


conclusion 


release 


an evening 


man bat on the job 


vas leading a strictly honest life and wa 
onger engaged in crime of any kind. But 
he made the mistake of asking me to write 
him to a post-office box near Boston. It 
vas from a state prison. Wainwright was 
serving a life sentence for the very murder 
and hold-up I’d read of. True, he wa 
leading an honest life! 

I had helped an old crook named Hod 
Bacon alot. He was the image of Gen. Joe 
Wheeler. In his early days he had been a 
student of theology. What a preacher of the 
gospel the world lost when Hod became a 


now 








criminal! He was principally a high-class 
hotel thief. How adroitly he turned them 
off! He robbed Denman Thompson, of Old 
Homestead fame, Lillian Russell, Anna 
Held, senators, congressmen. I found le- 
gitimate work for him. He liked it. At 
he said he did. One day he disap- 
peared About a week later the chief of 
police of Pittsburgh called me on the tele 
phone and said he had a prisoner he did not 
| who had been arrested, upon the ar- 
rival of a Pennsylvania train from Chicago, 
for the theft of a trunkful of jewelry samples 
from a salesman’s room in the Palmer 
House. Did I know who he might be? 
“Put him on the phone, chief,’ I re 
quested He did. It was Hod 
**Commissioner,”” he said, “‘I am _ the 
world’s famous boob. I stole this 
alesman’s trunk clean, and why the devil 
I done it I don’t know. I also stole his over 
Went to the Pennsylvania depot in 
bought a ticket for Pittsburgh 
checked the stolen trunkful of jewelry 
Then I reserved and occupied a lower berth, 
and who was in the berth opposite but the 
alesman I robbed? He recognized his 
and here I am on the way to limbo 
forevermore.” 
He was He 
about coincidence! He 
when I asked him why he 
wh 
‘You've a great many men away 
chief,’’ people often say tome. “‘ Don’t yeu 
have to be constantly on your guard against 
men you have convicted when they come 
out of prison? If I were in your business 


I couldn’t sleep at night!" 


least 


<now 


most 


coat 
Chicago, 


overcoat 
died in Joliet prison. Tall 
would not answer 
quit his square 


sent 


Modest Wants Supplied 
Again failure to understand the criminal 
as a human being. Every criminal fully un 
derstands that he is pitting himself against 
the law and the forces of society In the 
very nature of his calling, he must take 
When he wins, he gets gain and 
rill of adventure When he loses, he 
his detector and judges for only two 
r One 1 ‘| treatment and the 
other unfair treatment Violence and an 


nance 
the th 
pbiame 


crue 





injust trial, or framing for crime he 
did not commit. Given decent treatment 
never resentful towards those 
who have apprehended and convicted him 


ome 


; almost 


The law is the law, and he knows that de 
tectives and police officers are enforcing 

ymmething as impersonal as the law of 
gravity. If he is treated like a human being 
ind the term of punishment fits his crime 


far from 
likely to be grateful to 


his own e 
entful, he 


the off 


timation being re 
more 
cer Who saw that he got a square de al 
We commissioner, I got what’ 
ing to me, and now I'm going away to do 
nty-fi years,”” said a convicted crin 
nal to me, after his trial “All I want i 
ur triendship, a World Almanac, a pa 
of suspenders and a pair of slipper He 


got them 


com 





alway lept very well night 
The best possible proot that criminal 
is their vanity Like everybody 
they like to be told that they are 
the best, the greatest, the cley their 
line the headliner. Newspaper headline 
ke King of Safe Crackers and World’: 
Most Adroit Swindler are meat and drink 
to them. I remember one expert profe 
ional who, until the day of his death, cor 
idered it an outrage that In spector Byrnes 
had left his picture and criminal record out 
f his well-known book. It was absolutel) 
that subject, he cor 


erest u 


é 





vorthless as a book or 
dered, without his picture and record 
‘You call that a good job he done?”’ the 
ain criminal will protest, nettled by praise 
ome rival’s work “Say, hsten! I ear 
tell you fifty better jobs that I done m 
elf.”’ And he opens the gates of revelati 
My acquaintance wit 
me that th 


] ‘ 
criminais sat ¢ 
¢ 





y are devoid of 


‘ I many ol the 
enses of the honest man. They 


have shor 








omings that lead to their making blunder 

and their eventual arrest ar mviction. Yet 
at the same time, certain directior 

they are precociously clever Nin 

ent of the good criminal wh ‘ 





and by “good” I 
in their particular field of crime —become 
readers and students. They read not 
only current magazines and novels but the 
classics, history, biography, science and, 
particularly, technical books and magazines 
showing how things are done. The editor 
of a popular scientific magazine tells me 
that he has subscribers in practically every 
prison in the United States, and I know at 
first hand from one of the best safe blower 


prison mean 


eager 
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of the last generation that he learned how to 
use dynamite by reading the scientific arti- 
cles in this editor’s magazine. 

Criminals are often marvelously clever in 
their knowledge of people, for close study of 
human character is indispensable to their 
success and safety. The bank robber plan- 
ning a job gives far more study to the char- 
acter and habits of everybody likely to be 
in and around the bank at the time the 
crime is pulled off than the paying teller 
gives to the stranger with a check or the 
loan man gives to the business and charac- 
ter of the applicant for money. A woman 
blackmailer, highly successful in swindling 
elderly business men whom she encouraged 
to make love, once told me that the fun of 
putting it over on some of her dodder- 
ing victims meant as much to her as the 
winnings. 

Criminals have almost invariably a sense 
of humor that proves their humanity. They 
especially relish a laugh when it is on them- 
selves. 

A rope-ladder thief had successfully fin- 
ished one of his difficult jobs. Fastening a 
rope ladder to a chimney on a roof, he had 
to climb down to a window below, force an 
entrance, climb up with his loot and make 
his get-away. Coming out of the door he 
saw his own shadow in the yard and was so 
nervous that he fired at it, thereby bringing 
about his arrest. A mishap of that kind 
will cause great mirth in criminal circles 

A pickpocket worked all summer without 
an accident. Every week he sent a good 
proportion of his money home to his sister 
and mother. Coming home himself, after 
warm greetings, he wanted to know what 
had been done with the money. 

““Why, Jim, I'll tell you,” said the sister, 
a little hesitating. ‘You're in such a dan- 
gerous business that we often feel worried 
about you, so we gave the money to buy a 
stained-glass window in the church.” 

After his arrest, a skillful counterfeiter 
told me how his undoing came about. He 
had been a sign painter and was decidedly 
artistic and skillful. Coming to New York 
he took a downtown office, painted Real 
Estate on the door, and used it as a work- 
shop for painting imitation bank notes. He 
said that though it took no more time or 
work to imitate a $100 bill than a twenty, 
he had to make five twenties to get change 
for $100 because the twenty-dollar ‘bills 
were more easily passed. It was a $100 
counterfeit that led to his downfall. Fin- 
ishing it late one afternoon, he started for 
home, but stopped in a lower West Side 
saloon to buy a drink and a bottle of whisky. 
Laying his $100 imitation bank note on the 
bar, it came in contact with a little spilled 
whisky and the colors ran, leading to his 
arrest. 

Some years later I saw him in a peniten- 
tiary and said, ‘‘ Well, Emanuel, I see you’re 
still working at the old line.””. He was ply- 
ing a brush, whitewashing a prison wall. 


The End of the Chase 


It was in those days when I traveled 
about the country to see bank criminals 
that something occurred illustrating the hu- 
manness of criminals. I’ve told the story 
before, but it will bear retelling in this con- 
nection, 

A bank had been robbed by yeggs in a 
little Southern town. One of the criminals 
had been caught with the money and I went 
down there to see him. Excitement and 
suspicion prevailed in the only hotel the 
place had when I arrived there late in the 
evening. 

‘We're mighty careful about strangers 
here,”’ the landlord explained as I washed 
up in @ tin basin. ‘Our bank was burglar 
ized night before last.” 

The sheriff took me to a little jail with a 
mud floor, and there I found one of the best 
bank burglars in the business—the kind of 
man I'd willingly go half across the country 
to see. We knew each other, and he told 
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his story. Everything had gone according 
to plan at the bank two nights before, and 
he was just about to blow the safe with 
soup, or nitroglycerin, when one of his pals 
outside reported that a woman upstairs had 
been aroused and was telephoning. 

“Shall I croak her?” asked the outside 
man. 

“No; cut the wire. 
a minute.” 

The wire was cut, the safe blown and the 
gang made for the railroad, where they in- 
tended to escape on a hand car. But the 
woman had got part of her message through 
and aroused the town. Greasing the hand 
car with soup, they ran a couple of miles 
down the track and then scattered for 
safety. The safe blower had the money and 
kept on walking down the track in the dark. 
Suddenly he fell over a pile of ties that had 
been placed there to ditch the hand car, 
and officers and citizens began shooting 
promiscuously in the dark. 

““Can that stuff!’’ he shouted, and they 
got him and the money. 

“After they got me over in this cala- 
boose,”’ said Buck, “‘they brought in a 
bullet-riddled coat full of blood, said he was 
one of my partners, dying—breathing his 
last in the hospital. Would I confess on the 
others?”’ they asked me. 

**According to that coat,’’ I said, ‘that 
guy needs a sky guide”’— preacher— ‘‘more 
than I do. Get him to confess.” 

Of course it was all a fake. 


I’ll be done here in 


The Criminals of Melodrama 


Some years ago the late Nat Goodwin 
played Fagin in a stage version of Oliver 
Twist, and the part of Bill Sikes was played 
by Lynn Harding. I was invited to attend 
a performance and decide whether the ac 
tors were true to life in their portrayal of 
criminals, and also whether criminal meth 
ods had changed since Dickens’ day. 

The play was fine melodrama and the act- 
ing left nothing to be desired in thrills and 
strong characterization. 

But if Fagin or Bill Sikes had stepped off 
the stage into Broadway the first traffic 
officer they met would have arrested them 
on sight. They looked too much like crim- 
inals. And present-day criminals don’t. 

For stage and movie purposes it may be 
necessary to make criminals crooked te the 
point of being inhuman; otherwise drama 
would be colorless and many people in the 
audience fail to follow the story. But in 
real life the present-day criminal is gener- 
ally human enough to pass among honest 
people as one of themselves. This is, in fact, 
one of the devices of his trade. The thief 
who goes through your suburban bedroom 
while the family is at dinner, far from being 
a stage Bill Sikes, is the quietly dressed, 
decent-spoken young fellow in the same seat 
with you riding out on the 5:15. 

To the officer accustomed to criminals, 
there are certain earmarks in their general 
make-up. The man who has served a term 
in prison is recognized by his measured, 
mechanical tread. He feels that an injustice 
has been done him, is conscious that he has 
served a term, and it shows in his contemp 
tuous, cunning, evasive expression. 

But with all his shortcomings the criminal 
may be more human than the law-abiding 
citizen sunk in his rut of respectability 
more human in his emotions, his resource 
fulness, his sympathies. 

It is through understanding of his human 
ness that he is most often inspired to effect 
a genuine reform, either by his own initia- 
tive or the help of others. And I have al 
ways felt that taking into account the many 
obstacles to be overcome, within himself as 
well as outside, the wrongdoer who has suc- 
ceeded in gaining a place for himself among 
honest men is perhaps just a little more 
human than most of the rest of us. 

Editor's Note—This is the first of a series of ar 
ticles by Mr. Dougherty. The second will appear in 


an early issue 
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HIS little chap pictured above has been on the job now for 

over a year. Multiplied millions of times, his peppy little 
personality has been ‘Calling for Carter Inx Products’”’ from 
the pages of periodicals in every corner of the country. 
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disease—the morbid passion for legisla- 
tion—and pointed out the elementary fact 
that law has its province and limitations, as 
everything human must have; and that 
economic law or any ordinance of Nature 
cannot be repealed by statutory enactment. 
Out of volumes of such exposition by 
persons preéminent in the academic field, 
consider these informing sentences from an 
address by one of the foremost legal author- 
ities in the contemporary world, Prof. Ros- 
coe Pound, dean of Harvard Law School: 
‘Today in the wake of ambitious social 
programs calling for more and more inter- 
ference with every relation of life, dissatis- 
faction with law becomes universal. 
The causes of nonenforcement of law 
for the most part grow out of overambitious 
plans to regulate every phase of human 
action by law, they are involved in con- 
tinual resort to law to supply deficiencies of 
other agencies of social control, they spring 
from attempts to govern by means of law 
things which in their nature do not admit 
of objective treatment and external coer- 
clon.” 
There 
the attempt to put 


is the root of the evil— is it not? 
all human activities into 
statutory strait-jackets; and these strait- 
jackets constructed, too, by those who 
know little or nothing of the industry or 
business they would thus incase. 

We suffer from a plague of laws. Nobody 
knows the number of state and national 
laws and municipal ordinances that our 
legislative bodies have ground out; and it is 
impossible to keep track of the myriz ids of 
enactments and ordinances that pour from 
every lawmaking machine in America. We 
know only that there are eniieelie of thou- 
sands of these products of the busy activity 
of our lawmakers; and that the number of 
these statutory shalls and shall-nots con- 
stantly 

For in 


Increases 
stance, within two weeks after the 
convening of the present Congress 6023 
bills and && joint resolutions were intro- 
duced; and a like activity is displayed by 
most state legislatures. Though, of course, 
comparatively few of these proposed laws 
are enacted, the aggregate of those that are 
crowded into our statute books, municipal, 
state and national, is stupendous. 

Indeed, to grasp the extent and multiplic- 
ity of them is beyond the power of the 
human mind. The most accomplished and 
best-informed lawyer in America does not 
and cannot know the sum of even national 
legislation, to say nothing of the legal cas- 
ades that incessantly spout from our state 
legislatures and city councils; and there are 
thousands of statutes to get at the meaning 
of which requires careful study and delicate 
judgment 


An Overworked Explanation 


citizen must observe every line 
of them. Is it not possible that here is one 
of that general indifference to law 
which is the most forbidding development 
of the times? May it not be that our excess 
of laws so harasses the public that a mass 
peychelia is produced, impatient of all 
restraint and tolerant of those who over- 
step legal requirements? How else are we 
to account for the leniency of juries, popu- 
lai sympathy with those accused of law- 
breaking, and even sullen antagonism t 
courts? 

Is it sufficient to attribute all this to the 
after effects of war? Have we not over 
worked that explanation of law resentment? 
Did such resistance to law follow the awful 
four years of our terrible Civil War? Or any 
other war we ever waged, from the Revolu- 
down to our war with Germany? 

War taught millions of our young men 


Yet the 


cause 


tion 


discipline, order, respect for authority, 
obedience to directions, and the absolute 
necessity of concerted action — to 
rules and regulations. Can it be that the 


result of such schooling is the reverse of its 
natural effect? 

On the contrary, was it not the habit, 
formed during the war, of unquestioning 
obedience to all kinds of government orders 
and exactions, regardless of the legality, 
reasonableness, usefulness or intelligence 


of them, that produced the terrorized sub- 
mission by business men to similar bureau- 
cratic demands in these 
civil supremacy? 

So is it not more just and accurate to lay 
to the after effects of war only a part rather 
than all of our frame 


days of peace and 


of mind as to law 
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observance; and to assign some portion of it 
to that mystification and perplexity of citi- 
zens which superfluity and complexity of 
legislation might naturally create? 

Be that as it may, what caused the prodi- 
gious multiplicity of laws which now cover 
the land like a tropic jungle? Was it not, 
perhaps, the result of wrong thinking? Did 
we not allow ourselves to become hypno- 
tized by the false idea of government as an 
omnipotent and omniscient being which can 
do everything—stop all evil, give all good, 
make everybody prosperous, happy and 
righteous? 

Have we not come to regard government 
as a sort of mundane providence which 
ought to and can take the place of human na- 
ture, and direct all the activities of man 
more wisely and beneficently than human 
beings themselves can manage their affairs? 
If so, have we not been under a malign spell 
which we must throw off—in an erroneous 
state of mind which we must correct? 

At any rate, all of us will agree that we 
have too many laws and that some of them 
are too intricate and rigid for human uses 
even for human comprehension. We 

, too, albeit vaguely no doubt, the limita 
shane of law as defined by legal scholars 

The functions of the und h are of para- 
mount value to the individual and commu- 
nity; and legislative halls cannot take the 
place of pulpits, nor statutes supplant ser- 
mons. Each has its appropriate field of ac- 
tion, and legislative invasion of the domain 
of religion is injurious to both 


can 


Matters Beyond the Law 


For instance, several of the Ten Com- 
mandments can, ought to be and have been 
enacted into statutory law, as those forbid- 
ding theft, murder, perjury, and the like; 
whereas other Commandments are beyond 
the sphere of human legislation, as those 
forbidding covetousness and commanding 
love of God, honoring of parents, and the 
like 

The Sermon on the Mount is a good 
illustration of supreme truths with which 
human legislation cannot deal. 

Also none of the laws of Nature can be 
reversed by statutory enactments. We can 
for a short time modify the law of exchange 
of prices, of supply and demand, of dimin 
ishing returns, and the many economic law 
which exist in and flow from the nature of 
things, but such experiments, all of whic 
have been tried hundreds of times in the 
long course of human history, have, when 
pressed to extremes and long continued, al 
ways ended in disaster 

We can suppress initiative, shackle enter- 
discourage invention, but we thereby 
only slow down progress and diminish pros 
perity or destroy it altogether 

These simple and familiar illustrations 
make plain that we cannot do everything by 
law. Even if all of us agreed that water 
ought to run uphill instead of downhill and 


prise, 


Congress passed an act accordingly, the 
Mississippi would still flow to the Gulf and 
the Columbia to the Pacific. Yet we can 


dam streams, impound waters, harness Ni 
agara and employ the forces of Nature for 
the uses of man 
So we see the 
the limitations 
termine the extent 
benefic . al and beyond whi 
the task of statesmanship 
cation of ¢ ommon sense and 
to immutable principles. 


province and uses—and, so, 
of man-made law. To de 
to which legislatior 

ch it is hurtful is 
It is the appli 
ound judgment 


The science of government is to strike 
the balance, within the domain of goverr 
ment, between good and bad effects of leg y~ 
islation and administratior and to adopt 
that which, on the whole, wil! best serve 
human needs 

Here, then, is the source of our exces 


legislation and the reason that so much of it 
is harmful. Perhaps the majority of us have 
known this all along, but our civic 
and political indifference hay 
and inactive, and thus permitted m 


inertia 
lent 
ority 


e Kept us 





groups to secure the enactment of unworl 
able or injurious statutes. For the fact 
that a comparatively small number of mer 


and women, if sufficiently ardent, active 
and compact, can procure from Congres 
legislatures almost any law they demand 
So comes that anomaly in a republic, of 


minority legislation affecting a whole peo 


or 


ple. Nor are these minority groups to be 
blamed; they are sincere, earnest, and per 
fectly sure that their particular notion if 
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put on the statute books and enforced will 
do the country a great deal of good. 

If the Constitution stands in the way, let 
it be altered, say these honest, well-meaning 
but sometimes impatient champions of 
novel methods of human welfare. The na- 
ture and purpose of a constitution are of 
small account, in their eyes, compared with 
the immediate necessity of the plan they 
want adopted forthwith. 

Thus we have been swept into an era of 
constitutional amendment comparable only 
to that in France during the period of the 
French Revolution; all of us remember the 
answer of a French bookseller when asked 
for a copy of the French Constitution 
‘I do not deal in periodical literature.” 
Since the present session of Congress 
opened, seventy-seven resolutions have 
been introduced proposing additions to or 
modifications of the fundamental law of the 
Republic. Only a few of these are duplica- 
tions. Some of them would overthrow the 
central idea of our distinctive American 
system of government. 

So much legislation as the quantity that 
burdens us could have been produced only 
in great haste. It would have been a physi- 
cal and mental impossibility for our legis- 
lative bodies to study thoroughly, in all 
relations, the subjects on which they have 
legislated so abundantly, to consider ma- 
turely many of the multitude of laws passed, 
or to test them by seasoned and informed 
discussion. Yet it is obvious, is it not, that 
muchstudy, consideration and debate are in- 
dispensable to sound and helpful legislation? 

Some time ago I made an attempt to 
examine acts of Congress and state legisla- 
tures passed within the last few years. The 
task could not be done within reasonable 
time —-it would take years. But even piece- 
meal and superficial reading disclosed a 
jumble of laws wise and absurd, sound and 
fantastic. 

Seemingly every fleeting public mood 
and emotion has been preserved by statute, 
like photographs of passing clouds and 
shadows. The mass of bizarre legalities 
found in state statute books reminds one 
of the situation in Rome at the beginning of 
the breakdown of that mighty structure 
of law and administration when, to quote a 
great scholar, “the Roman priwetor sought 
to make legal duties out of gratitude, out of 
reverence for’ parents and out of moral 
obligation.” 


Too Many Boards and Bureaus 


But the outstanding feature of all legisla- 
tion, state and national, which this cursory 
review revealed is economic restraint 
government regulation of productive in- 
dustry, government supervision of active 
trade, government interference with busi- 
ness. The idea of government as directing 
overlord of the industrial and commercial 
activities of the people is the dominant and 
dominating element of present-day legis- 
lation as shown by national and state 
enactments. 

There are few if any states that do not 
have elaborate laws governing the conduct 
of business; and of course this is conspicu- 
ously true of acts of ¢ ‘ongress as everybody 
knows. Any business concern--manufac- 
turing, mercantile, insurance, transporta- 
tion, agricultural or what not that does 
country-wide transactions must submit not 
only to national regulation but also to 
regulation by as many states as it enters. 

The thought that seems to have inspired 
these directive, coercive and repressive laws 
is that production and exchange are in- 
herently dishonest and that those who 
engage in these economic functions of civi- 
lized society will rob everybody else unless 
the Government prevents them. Or, to 
put the best face on such legislation, it can 
be explained only on the theory that to 
anticipate wrongdoing by some all must 
be spied upon and checked in order to cir- 
cumvent the misdeeds of the few. 

Here is where bureaucracy comes in. 
These regulatory statutes do not merely 
define wrongs, prescribe penalties, and leave 
prosecution to officers of justice informed 
by injured parties of law infraction, nor yet 
leave to courts and juries the trial of civil 
cases between litigants. Such statutes also 
create administrative machinery to operate 
their intricate provisions; and this, by a 
perfectly logical process, becomes an en- 
forcing agency. 

So every such law means a bureau, board 
or commission —and sometimes more than 
one such administrative and enforcing 
agency for a single law. And these con- 
trivances mean a vast increase of laws; for 
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the statutes creating them usually give 
them power to make rules and regulations 
of their own, to require reports, to impose 
exactions, to make interpretations of the 
laws they administer. 

In practical effect all these bureaucratic 
outgivings have the force of law. The num- 
ber of them is unknown and probably never 
will be known. But taken all together 
throughout the whole country, national, 
state and municipal, these bureaucratic 
ukases are well-nigh innumerable. They 
probably outnumber even the prodigious 
sum of enactments by Congress, state legis 
latures and city councils. 

So it comes down to this: We are largely 
governed by a bureaucracy. Bureaus in 
vestigate business, bureaus direct produc 
tive industry, bureaus prescribe commercial 
me thods, bureaus re¢ quire elaborate reports 
from all sorts of enterprises--in_ short, 
government bureaus have the 
commanding element in the economic life 
of the American people 

All this means a gigantic enlargement of 
the public pay roll. The Civil Service Com- 
mission states that at the present moment 
there are 548,506 employes of the National 
Government, and thinks that by June 30, 
1924, the number will be 555,607. Yet in 
1916 these Federale mployes totaled 4 38,057. 
The late figures do not include than 
50,000 other officials. To the must 
be added 157,362 employes who are not 
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The lowest estimate places the number of 
government employes, including those of all 
political subdivisions, at one out of 
twenty adult persons. Other 
trustworthy computations re 
fix a still higher proportior Ihe 
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Many consider the incr 
boards and commissions as the 
desirable result of our complex civil 
Yet the historical fact is that 
cratic idea and practi 
autocracy. For example, | 
one of the many causes of the 
lution. * Under there 
were swarms and host { rnment 
officials and agents. There were even in- 
spectors of cattle and inspectors 
inspectors ol swit 
pigs. In short, government i 
every transaction of life 

Nobody could live except as the govern 
ment directed. And since the government 
made itself respo sible for eve rything, it 
was blamed for everything. For the 
part the French Revolution was the over- 
throw of special privileg 
pression, but it was also, to an appreciable 
extent, a protest against overgovernment 
We see then that bureaucracy is not a mod 
ern development, but, instead, the result of 
excessive centralization with negligent law- 
making and administration by proxy 

But regardless of the autocratic origin of 
bureaucracy, let us have more of it if it is 
good for us. We certainly have a great deal 
of it now. Washington is cluttered up with 
offices of government bureaus, boards and 
commissions. 

Continued on Page 193 
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ar more important 


than your bath 


WwW! could not do without bathing. It 
keeps the body clean and fresh, and 
thus promotes our comfort. But alchough 
external cleanliness is necessary —how 
much more important ts internal cleanli- 
ness! More than bodily comfort, health 
even life itself—depend on it 

What does internal cleanliness mean? It 
means freedom from clogged intestines— 
regular and thorough elimination of food 
waste. Poisons breed in clogged intestines 
and soon cause such ailments as headaches, 
bilious attacks and insomnia—each of 
which takes toll of your health and vital 
ity. Asthese poisons continue to flood the 
system, your power of resistance is lowered, 
and the body becomes prey to serious dis 
eases. In this clogging, say intestinal spe 
cialists, lies the primary cause of more than 
three-quarters of all illness, including the 
gravest diseases of life. 

Thousands of healthy men and women 
have learned to prevent illness by main- 
taining internal cleanliness through the 
regular use of Nujol. Nujol is not a med- 


icine. Nujol prevents intestinal clogging 
by /ubrication, the method now employed 
by medical authorities throughout the 
world. Nujol lubricates the food waste and 
thus hastens its passage 

Laxatives and cathartics do not overcome 
intestinal clogging, says a noted authority, 
but by their « ontinued use (¢ nd only tOayg 
gravate the condition and often lead to per 
manent injury. Nujol ts not a laxative and 
cannot Cause distress Like pere Water it's 
harmless. Nujol is prescribed by physicians 
and is used in leading hospitals 
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Continued from Page 190 

All told there are in the national capital 
several scores of different bureaus, boards 
and commissions—it is difficult in the ex- 
treme to determine the exact number-——and 
they deal with all kinds of subjects. 

For example, there is the National Screw 
Thread Commission, the Alaskan Engineer- 
ing Commission, the Women’s Bureau, the 
Bureau of Efficiency, the Veterans’ Bureau, 
the Bureau of Industrial Housing and 
Transportation, the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, the Bureau of Home 
Economics, the Bureau of Education, the 
Federal Trade Commission, the Children’s 
Bureau, the Bureau of Standards, the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics, the Board for Vo- 
cational Edueation, the Federal Power 
Commission, the Federal Labor Board lo- 
catedin Chicago, anda large number of other 
agencies of the National Government. 

Those named are but a few and the least 
important 

Taken together, state and city bureaus, 
boards and commissions are, of course, far 
more numerous. Indeed, some states have 
shown greater bureaucratic fecundity than 
the National Government itself 

All these bureaus, boards and commis- 
sions do some good, several are indispensa- 
ble, and there is not one that cannot show 
plausible excuse for continuing it and giving 
it more money and power. But if a thou 
sand new bureaus, boards and commissions 
were created tomorrow, each of them would 
also give service of some value, and after a 
year or two could and would present swarms 
of reasons why we could not get along with 
out them 

This fact shows in striking fashion, does 
it not, that there is a limit to the manufac 
ture of government bureaus? If so, have 
we not reached that limit? Have we not 
passed it, indeed? If we keep on producing 


bureaus — which seems to have been our fa- 
vorite pastime for several years— will any- 
thing worth while be left to individual 


initiative, energy and enterprise? Will not 
everything of account be controlled, regu 
lated and directed by government? And is 
that good for us as individuals or as a na 
tion? 

As a matter of everyday living, would it 
not be better to leave most economic and so- 
cial regulation to voluntary organizations of 
citizens -that is, so far as the ordinary con- 
duct of business and maintenance of ethical 
standards are concerned? For example, al- 
most every branch of business has such an 
association, both national and state: Gro 
cers and druggists, builders and supply 
men, farmers and bankers, laborers and 
physicians, hardware dealers and potters, 
merchants and manufacturers of various 
kinds, and so on throughout the hundreds 
of specialized activities of our infinitely 
complex and diversified yet interwoven 
and interdependent industrial, commercial 
and social system. 


Business Morals High 


Meetings of each of these bodies are held 
every year and are attended by hundreds of 
members from all over the country. Sub- 
jects of interest are formally discussed with 
fullness of knowledge enriched by up-to 
date practical experience, and with marked 
ability Resolutions are agreed to expres 
sive of the latest opinion on improved meth 
and requirements, which become 
standards of conduct to be observed by ev- 
erybody doing business in that particular 
line 

Outsiders present at these gatherings are 
mostly impressed by the high sense of busi 
ness morality that inspires the discussion of 
business problems and by the spirit ef pub- 
lic service that animates the proceedings 
It is plain that these men and women are 
intent on promoting the prosperity of all 
the people as well as on advancing their own 
material interests 

Here is the normal and wholesome regu 
lative force, is it not, of American industry 
and trade — flexible, informed, progressive, 
efficient? It is vital, not mechanical; a 
natural growth, not an artificial makeshift 
It is self-regulation, indeed a form of self 
government, and by men and women who 
know whattheyareabout) menand women 
who are good citizens, too, devoted to the 
upbuilding of America, of which their spe 
cial line of business actively is a part 

Aside from the influence of business ethics 
which controls them, it is to their interest 
to root out scoundrels and scoundrelism 
from their section of the American business 
world. And they do; the dishonest lose 
caste among them and are given the cold 
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shoulder. In actual results, about the worst 
thing that can happen to one of them is to 
get his associates down on him for immoral 
or dishonest business practices 

Yet the whole bureaucratic theory ig- 
nores this beneficent and powerful force in 
our economic life. So, as is inevitable, all 
these voluntary organizations of American 
men and women engaged in every form of 
industry and trade are opposed to govern- 
ment control of and meddling with their 
business. That they should object is inher- 
ent in the nature of things; but also they 
are prodded to resistance by government 
agents, inspectors and officials who con 
tinually try to make them toe the mark 
chalked out by bureaucrats who know little 
about business, acting under statutes that 
are often passed in disregard or ignorance 
of economic law or business custom 

As a practical matter it is probably out of 
the question to abolish any of the national 
bureaus, boards and commissions we now 
have; each has its group of ardent cham- 
pions whose loud and passionate protests 
against the demolition of their favorite 
Congress would be likely to heed. Also it is 
only human nature that hostile action 
against any one bureau would bring to its 
defense the combined forces of all other 
bureaus -a power, a very great power, 
which few politicians would oppose 

But we can stop creating more bureaus, 
boards and commissions. We can check the 
lust for larger power and wider authority 
which these bureaucratic bodies constantly 
show and which it is in the very nature of 
bureaucracy to show We can simplify 
their functions and, perhaps, even reduce 
the more harmful meddlesomeness of a few 
of them 





Schools for Government Workers 


Of course the inherent defects of some of 
these bureaus may work the disintegration 
of them or at least lessen their activities 
For instance, in the annual reports of sevy- 
eral of them sharp complaint is repeatedly 
made that enough competent employes 
cannot be secured; that new employes 
must be educated and trained; that as soon 
as they are thus equipped and acquire ex- 
perience they quit government service for 
private positions which pay better salaries 
and that the resulting turnover of bureau 
personnel impairs bureau efficiency and 
diminishes bureau power 

So bad was the situation that a Bureau 
of Efficiency was created to speed up, co- 
ordinate and generally look after bureau 
cratic performances in Washington. The 
Senate asked its advice about establishing 
schools for government employes. In com- 
pliance, the efficiency chief officially re- 
ported that of the 11,253 employes in the 
War Risk Insurance Bureau in 1920, who 
he says are typical of the whole service, 
nearly one-third had never attended high 
school, a little more than one-half had got 
no farther than high school, only & per cent 
had gone through college, and 2 per cent 
had actually not even completed the 
common-school course 

Out of 100,000 such government employes 
in Washington this official report states 
that 11,797 declared their intention of en- 
rolling as students in government schools 
for government employes, if such schools 
were started. And started they must be, 
argues the report, because “‘it is impossible 
at present to secure in Washington, or, in 
deed, anywhere in the country, instruction 
which would be of direct assistance to gov 
ernment employes in the performance of 
their duties.” 

Constant change of personne! takes place 
thousands of resignations occurring every 
year; and the average cost of securing a 
new employe and training him to do his 
work as well as the old one is fifty dollars 
Laments of these turnovers come, for the 
most part, from the very government agen 
cies whose particular province is the regi 
mentation of productive industry and 
business in general 

For instance, the annual reports of the 
commissioner of internal revenue repeatedly 
complain of the serious problem of recruit 
ment and training of income-tax-unit em- 
ployes. Very few field agents, he says in 
1919, thoroughly understood the complex 
provisions of the law and had to be brought 
to Washington for intensive courses of in- 
structions. The stream of resignations rose 
so high that in 1922 a total of 1150 new ap- 
pointments were made, compared with 
1087 separations. 

The report for last year states that few 
men of the type desired are attracted by 
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the salaries and that the better equipped 
resign upon offers of more lucrative em- 
ployment from business organizations. So 
the bureau is making desperate efforts to 
educate employes by means of voluntary 
schools within the department. 

Yet this force administers our income- 
tax laws, the most intricate fiscal legislation 
ever enacted. They audit millions of ex- 
tensive and complicated reports, examine 
books, records and papers of business con 
cerns all over the country, pass upon de- 
preciation of plants, goods, material and 
upon business methods everywhere. 

A distracting and well-nigh incomprehen- 
sible mass of rules, regulations and interpre- 
tations is constantly piling up. Thousands 
of these are unpublished and often conflict 
with those that are published. Yet in some 
way or another, all must be enforced by the 
thousands of officers, agents and employes 
of the bureau. And all is done in, to or 
from Washington, notwithstanding the 
enormous extent of the country and the 
infinite variety of American business. 

Of course this bureau is necessary to the 
operation of the income-tax law and must 
not be weakened. Mention of the condition 
of the force as reported by the commissioner 
is made only as an illustration of the diffi- 
culty of running even the most indispen- 
sable government bureau. Naturally the 
same is true of bureaus, boards and com- 
missions which, perhaps, are not so essential. 


The Federal Trade Commission 


Thus a like condition is found in other 
government regulative agencies of business 
and industry. Take, for instance, this 
informing statement from the annual report 
of the Federal Trade Commission for 1922: 

‘The commission is still seriously oh scted 
by the constantly occurring turnover in its 
force. The attraction of the outside busi 
ness world with the higher salaries obtain- 
able therein for the same character of work 
has caused the commission to lose a large 
number of employes.” 

When this commission 
years old several members of 

igned to work with 
porations 

The trouble is, explains the commission 
in 1919, that ‘“‘many of our employes are 
attracted by opportunities in the business 
world, both in the matter of positions and 
salaries which the commission cannot 
afford to pay them.”’ Two years later its 
special examiners were few that the 
commission “could not handle many large 
investigations concurrently and at the same 
time take care of its current work.” 

The extent and variety of these labors are 
thus indicated in the report for 1923 

‘The work of the commission covered 
the entire scope of the trust problem and 
related subjects. It reached from the 
simplest forms of unfair competition on 
through all phases of the more complex 
question of trust dissolution. These activi 
ties touched the whole range of commerce.” 

A fairly large order, is it not? Yet the 
law creating this overseer and disciplinarian 
of American economic life seems to give it 
well-nigh unlimited authority. For instance, 
the commission is empowered to prevent 
unfair methods of competition whenever it 
thinks the interest of the public requires 
interference by the Government. 

Whether any business custom or method 
is unfair is made solely a matter of the 
opinion of commissioners who refuse to de 
fine that term; so that in practical effect 
the immeasurably vast and intinitely com 
plex and caelicate economic system of 
America is at the mercy of five excellent 
gentlemen in a Washington bureau. 

And think of this all-inclusive and well- 
nigh autoc ratic power: When a President 
“requests,” the commission must “‘investi- 
gate and report the facts relating to any 
alleged violation of the antitrust acts by 
any corporation.” It does not take a law- 
yer to see what a President could do to most 
aesuaes sgenane Sane nner Senerenyeng 
provision. He could, by intolerable inves- 
tigations, punish any business concern that 
had incurred his displeasure; indeed, if so 
minded, he could terrify the bandanas world 
into his political support, or at least into 
political stupefaction and desuetude. 

Moreover, the commission must make 
investigations whenever Congress directs. 
Here is an ideal method of passing the 
buck, as the popular saying goes. A mem- 
ber of Congress wants something investi- 
gated, general consent is given because 
other members are fearful of being pilloried 

| as defenders of bad practices; but all want 
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a bureau to do it; they really have no time 
themselves. Good! The Federal Trade 
Commission is at hand already armed with 
full powers for just that sort of thing. 

The courts have frequently negatived the 
commission’s orders, which led the com- 
mission, in its latest re port, to complain 
that the Supreme Court, “in defining the 
term ‘unfair methods of competition’ 
stated that it was clearly inapplicable to 
practices never heretofore re garded as op- 
posed to good morals or against public 
policy, and thereby tended to restrict the 
jurisdiction of the commission to prece- 
dents established under common law and 
judicial decisions”; that the “ready devel 
opment of the law of practices 
under the commission’s rulings’ has thus 
been retarded; and that the court requires 
strictness in the commission’s procedure 
“comparable to that governing a criminal 
indictment.” 

Seemingly the commission is out of hu- 
mor with the Supreme Court. But what 
would you? Is there, then, to be no cer 
tainty as to legal methods? Are business 
men to be denied the privilege of knowing 
what they can and cannot do under the 
law? Is productive industry to be chilled by 
fear that even long-accepted and approved 
methods of production and exchange, always 
considered both moral and legal, are likely 
to be banned by a government bureau in 
Washington? The commission thinks so, it 

would seem, in view of its resentment of 
Supreme Court decisions 

While Congress was in the power-giving 
mood it gave aplenty, as witness this: 

“The commission shall also have power 
to gather information concerning, and to 
investigate from time to time the organiza- 
tion, business, conduct, practices and man 
agement of any corporation engaged in 
commerce, excepting banks and common 
carriers and its relations to other 
corporations and to individuals, 
tions and partnerships.” 


business 


assocla 


Sweeping Powers Broadly Construed 


Also the commission by general or spe- 
cial orders can require 
any of them to make annual or special 
reports in writing and under oath; it can 
investigate the execution of court decrees; 
it can classify corporations; it can examine 
all books and papers of any business organ 
ization and compel testimony by witnesse 
who may be fined and imprisoned; more 
than all —and this is typical of the whole 
bureaucratic system the Federal Trade 
Commission can make rules and regulations 
for the purpose of carrying out the provisions 
of the law creating the commission 

These are only illustrations of the 
of this one Washington bureau 

As was to have been expected, since the 
same is true of every bureaucratic body 
ever created, the commission construes its 
powers as broadly as possible. It says that 
its duties involve both le gal and economic 
aspects of trade problems. The rea for 
not telling the business world what consti 
tutes unfair competition is that the princi 
ple is ‘sufficiently elastic to cover all future 
unconscionable competitive practices in 
whatever form they may appear, provided 
they sufficiently affect the public interest.”’ 

Because its proceedings against business 
concerns are “primarily for the purpose of 
protecting the public interest and 
not contests between individuals” and be- 
cause the commission ‘‘may institute pro 
ceedings on its own motion,” it will not 
inform those accused who their accusers are 
It sometimes feels that a particular case in- 
volves such large questions as to “demand 
specific investigation of conditions in the 
country as a whole.” 

There youare. Broad enough, or 
think — yet the commission hope fully avows 
that its work “is capable of expansion.”’ 
So, later on, it “intervened to prevent sus- 
pected projec ts’’ which, if real and carried 
out, would, in the opinion of the commis- 
sion, have violated the Clayton Act 

Small wonder that the commission 
found its task “almost overwhelming,” 
since it says that in a single branch of its 
domestic labors, that of preventing unfair 
competition, its ‘work touches every phase 
of trade.’’ Nevertheless Congress actually 
extended its powers to foreign countries; 
it must now prevent American exporters 
from “unfair competition toward each 
other” when selling American products 
abroad. 

In large numbers of cases actually tried 
the complaints are found to be without merit 

Continued on Page 197 
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and “the whole matter is dismissed”; but 
meanwhile the business man thus acquitted 
of violation of business law, ethics or mor- 
als, as understood by the commission, has 
been put to expense, worry, interruption ot 
his affairs, and branded in the newspapers 
as a lawbreaker. For when the Federal 
Trade Commission makes formal public 
complaint of a business firm or company 
the public is widely informed of the accusa- 
tion, but acquittal is sparingly published if 
at all. The loss thus caused— impairment 
of good name, disorganization of business, 
distraction of mind from business duties, 
of all, attorney’s fees and traveling 
charges——is beyond computation 

Last year the work of the commission 
was gigantic--it was called upon, it says 
“to handle 2273 separate legal matters in 
dome st ic and foreign commerce”’; disposed 
of 1352 of them, leaving 921 unsettled ‘by 
reason of inadequacy of funds.” We are 
again reminded that the way to reach the 
commission is by ‘‘a letter from the general 
public through an individual or corporation ’ 
telling of “‘some alleged illegal or harmful 
practice it fore ign or domestic commerce 

a the year ending June 30th of last 
year, 1169 separate requests from ‘‘the pub 
lie’ sss of this kind were received; and 144 
complaints were issued, directed to 2354 


least 


separate respondents, and involved a wide 
range of products and industries 
The commission has, of course, done some 


good things, albeit every one of them could 
have been handled by courts or the cor 
rection of the evil would have inevitably 
resulted from the normal operation of eco 
nomic law and natural business §foree 
But, on the whole, has this widespread and 
incessant though fragmentary and spas 
modic interference with American industry 
and trade strengthened or weakened Amer- 
ican business and ell-being 
of the people as a whole 


advanced the w 


How Much is Waste? 


bureaucratic field cannot be 
] 


The entire 


covered in a single magazine article or i 
many ol them, but let me sugyest one more 
item—that of the tremendous’ burder 


Washington bureaus place upon 
our mail service For instance, in 1921 the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
wrote 170,000 letters in this country alone, 
distributed 20,000 individual ¢ opies ol com 
reports, sent 100,000 
circulars, 420,000 copies of selling 
ar y 76,000 copies of trade lists 

st full year of its existence the 
T rade Commission sent busine 
naires to 289,460 individuals, 
and, when answers 


which the 


confidential 
letter 

During the 
Federal 
3 question 
firms and cor 
were not 
explicit, mailed 
Millions of 
documents are 
Bureau of Inter 


merce 


porations, 
sutticiently elaborate and 
thousands of follow-up letters 
forms and 
through the mails by the 
nal Revenue alone 


ietters, sent 


This is but a tiny part of the prodigiou 
volume of matter sent out by Washington 
bureaus; the quantity of printed material 


A list of the re 
would 


st beyond estimate 
ochures, and 


is almo 
port tudies, br 
fill a solid page of this magazine All are 
carried by the Government free of charge, 
the cost being borne by American taxpayer 
The items above given, huge as they are, 
are trifling contrasted with the stupendou 
magnitude of the total bureauc ratic output 


so on, 


Moreover, mind you, all this matter— let 
ters, forms, circulars, pamphlets, docu 
ments, books, and so on, many of them huge 


volumes — is printed by the Government at 
government expense. It is doubtful whether 
any private book-publishing house in the 
world prints so many pages as are thus 
turned out by our government printing 
office 

Perhaps it is all 





worth the money it costs 
American taxpayers—-provided these bu 
reau publications are widely read. But are 
they? It would be interesting to know how 
many members of Congress, even, have 
read so much as the annual reports of every 
Washington bureau, or any of them. Yet 
these annual reports are scarcely foothills 











to the mountains of literature produced by 
these bureaus and printed at public cost 
But to return to the bureaucratic drill 


mastering of American business: all of us 
will, of course, that if the industrial 
and commercial activities of the people are 


agree 





to be supervised and directed by the Gov 
ernment, such regimentation should be by 
persons as competent as those who manage 
the myriads of concerns all over the country 
thus subjected to government orders and 
control. That is obvious, is it not? 
Very well! Speaking by and large, 
ican business men are resourceful, ener- 
getic, enterprising and honor is the very 
foundation of our whole business system. It 
sometimes is said that, ours is preémi 
ne ntly the age of business, our strongest and 
most ambitious men are devoted to indus 
try and trade. This is, of course, an over 
statement, but there truth in it 
Certainly the inconceivably vast and mul 


Amer 


since 


is some 


tifarious business transactions which take 
place every day all over America are con 
ducted by men of much intelligence, great 
industry, wide experience, and for the most 
part a high sense of morals and ethi 


advance, like all other 
constant ¢ 
method 


Moreover, business 
forms of progress, 
periment, the trying out of 
incessant readjustment, the 
simpler processes. That is tl 
improvement 
oO initiative, 


requires 
new 
devising ol 


e formula of 


judgment, inven 


courage, i 
| 


tion, foresight, persistence and all the wel 
known business virtues must have as free 
play as possible To try to standardize 
them as wrong as it is futile It is thi 
liberty of thought and procedure whicl 
largely -very largely--has brought about 
the miraculous economic development of 
the United States and caused the amazing 
success of American busine 


The Power of Low:-Salaried Men 


l nif the principle of bureaucratic cor 
tre 1 industr and trade were as right a 
tis wrong it ts the principle of paralysi 
itterly hostile to progress and freedom 


benefit of its application to active 
business would depend, would it 
those who administer the bureaucratic 

tem? Should they not be at least the equal 
experience, knowledge and abil 
ity of those whom they discipline But 
are they? Can they be? 

The official reports already 
swer that estion, do they not? Or fresher 
your mind by addition 

Since its creation more than 


still the 


not, or 
In busines 


quoted ar 


‘ 


these al fa 


eight years 


ago, 2 Pdr as al appointees were made tr 
the Federal ‘I rade Commission service, and 
it had but 30S ¢ mploye on June 30, 19 
Of these 129 are not under the civil service 
ind include attorney pecial examine 
economist and so o1 Whose “alarie iver 
age less than $2500. Thi the force wl 
in this bureau doe the actual work ol 
upervising American busine a above 
described 

What has been said apples in greater or 
less degree to most administrative and en 
foreing agencies of government, city, stat 
and national Is it not unreasonable evel 
ibsurd to expect good res ilt lrom reé 
straining, regulating and directing the most 
ipable men in the country by such bureau 
agents and ¢ mployes as can be had at mea 
ger government salaries? This questior 
on the assumption that the principle of bu 


reaucratic government is consistent wit! 
republican institutions, which it ts not 

At the very best, meddlesome interfer 
ence with the natural process of indust 





and trade is, as yet, an experiment among 
free people All will agree to that fact 
Very well! If continued, should it not at 
least be with care and 
ol government ¢ 


moderation 
ompt 


made 
fter all, it is a kind 


tition with private enterprise, is it not, I 
the sense of a matching of the bureaucratu 
mind, stiffened and formalized by routing 


with the business mind, made inventive and 


flexible by necessity 
But should it be continued? 
thing to compre 


Is it a good 


ss private withir 


lorms pre cribed by government bureau 
Will better results to all the people be 
secured by placing in bureaucrat t 


jackets the intellect and e 





million engaged in the private manayeme 
of production and exchange? 

Republic or bureaucracy in those three 
words is the issue and our choice 

Aut! Note In my se nd railway arti 
inadvertent error was made that The Traftic W 
the organ of the National Industrial Traf League 
whereas that irnal is wholly independent as be 


tween shipper and carr 
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UNWRITTEN HISTORY 


(Continued from Page 42) 


the proof sheets, always a job that brings 
with it a series of deep disappointme nts; 
but when, later, I saw it as it had been 
adapted to the screen, with all its faults 
magnified a hundredfold, it became almost 
amusing in its frightfulness. There is noth- 
ing so well calculated to take all the conceit 
out of an author as to see something that he 
has written turned into a moving picture. 
The artlessness that is brought to bear, in 
most upon these transplantations 
defies description, especially when a hard- 
ened scenarioist is given a free hand and the 
author is not consulted. And he isn’t, ever 
But there is a good day coming. 

We were at home once more in June, to 
find London in its most happy-go-lucky 
mood, with the craze for dancing brought 
to the extreme limit of the grotesque, with 
an outbreak of night clubs in which un- 
petticoated flappers gave almost too real- 
istic imitations of West African natives, to 
a newly imported jazz, with Mr. Asquith 
rather nervously engaged in watching Lloyd 
George, Lloyd George laying new schemes 

to win votes when the time came for him to 
jump Mr. Asquith out, 
and all the rest of the old 
political gang content- 
edly drawing their pay 
and improving their golf 
over pleasant week-ends. 
The nasty echo of the little 
affair at Algeciras had died 
away very comfortably, 
and there might not have 
been a cloud as big as a 
man’s hand over Europe. 
Dear old Germany was 
merely about to give her 
vast war machine a little 
annual oil by holding ma- 
neuvers. That was all 

How those naive people 
did adore to play at sol- 
diers and do the goose step 
and turn up their round, 
bland faces towards their 
Zeppelins and thrill, be- 
tween frequent heavy 
meals, at the rumble 
of their artillery! 
After all, you know, 
every country, like 
every man, should 
havea hobby. Uni- 
forms and the disci- 
pline that went with 
them were, indeed, 
a most admirable 
antidote to social- 
ism, what? 

The intelligentzia 
of the British Gov- 
ernment, a body 
nearer perhaps to 
the zenith of civilization than any other in 
the world, with Mrs. Asquith cracking jokes, 
wore a supercilious and complacent smile. 
Lord Roberts had been shamed into silence. 
Poor old Maxse was, of course, still popping 
out of his weekly corner, in the guise of a 
bogy, to frighten children! Poor old Percy 
Scott, silly fellow, persisted in his idiotic 
talk about obsolete warships. Didn't every- 
body know they were obsolete and that 
navies were merely kept from the scrap 
heap in order to strengthen the physique of 
those of our dear boys who were unable to 
obtain enough exercise on shore? Then, 
it was rather nice for the First Lord of 
the Admiralty to enjoy a little trip to sea 
from time to time without being out of 
pocket. 

The whole cabinet, indeed, was happy 
except Mr. Asquith, who had always felt 
just a leetle bit nervous about David. 


cases, 


George Grossmith. 
cature by Mr. 


too, 


Stirring Times 


But the happiest man in London, by all 
odds, was Prince Lichnowsky, because he 
was able to send his messengers from the 
German Embassy to the German high com- 
mand, to say, over and over again, what he 
kept on having on the highest authority 
that in the event of a regrettable rush of 
blood to the German financial and Junker 
head, quite unbelievable, Mr. Asquith’s 
government was far, far too intelligent to 
join in a brawl of any sort, though they 
would be perfectly willing to supply their 
friends with ammunition. And so we had 
the Derby, Ascot, Henley in lovely weather, 
and, by the grace of God, Prince Louis of 
Battenbergin charge of thenaval maneuvers, 


so that when the long-prepared-for-and- 
eagerly-looked-forward-to Der Tag came at 
last, the British War Fleet, at least, was 
ready to bark “The day after,’ their toast 
of many years. 

On the first Sunday in August, 1914, I 
bicycled down the hill from my cottage on 
the Chilterns to the station at Prince’s Ris 
borough, torn between feelings of awe and 
excitement. Already the town was alive 
with wild rumors of a naval battle, and 
during the whole of that day aéroplanes, 
like lonely crows, flew intermittently to- 
wards London. The tiny village of White- 
leaf, up there under the White Cross, met 
and talked. Well, here it was—war at 
last. After a period of the most ghastly 
and humiliating hesitancy on the part of the 
paralyzed government, it was war. One man 
gave it a month, another three months. No 
one knew why or how. Yet another said 
that he was off by the first train in the morn- 
ing to get into something if they would have 
him, but that he was going to leave a re- 
volver with his wife with instructions to 
keep the last round with which to blow out 

her brains when the Ger- 
mans swarmed up the 
hill--his little hill in the 
heart of England. And so 
we all knew what he 
thought might happen at 
the end of that month, or 
those three. And there 
was a silence that could 
have been cut with a knife. 


What Next? 


A few stultified days 
during which morning, af- 
ternoon and evening pa- 
pers were fetched from the 
trains. The gray wave 
breaking on Belgium; the 
Russian steam roller al- 
ready beginning to move 
French, appropriate name, 
in France; business as 
usual. Stories from mouth 
to mouth of the secret de- 
parture of English regi- 
ments, uncheered, unsung; 
of young Guards officers 
sending messages to their 
friends to say ‘‘Good-by, 
we shall never you 
again”’; of spies at work; 
of strange lights flashing 
in the night; of trainloads 
of bearded Russians pass- 
ing on the Great Western 
to London; of gallant men 
being turned away from 
the War Office, while 
others, less mentally and 
physically fit, were ordering officers’ uni- 
forms; strange and horrible whispers; 
stranger predictions by an ever-gathering 
body of our special experts, with maps; 
rushes to recruiting offices; and impotence; 
business as usual. 

What on earth to do, and how to get it 
Wheretogoto, when togothere, whom tosee” 
Those were the questions that tortured the 
fit and fairly fit, the young and the no longer 
young, the unmarried and the much mar- 
ried population of all England, who did not 
say, as one of the shopkeepers in Prince’s 
Risborough said, when asked what his son 
was going into, “Nothing. Me and his 
mother have decided to remain neutral.”’ 
Engineers and chemists were being put to 
clerks’ work; clerks were being put to the 
work of engineers and chemists; ex-sailors 
were being enrolled into the army, ex-soldiers 
were being sent to sea. Muddle, muddle 
and chaos was the inevitable order of the 
day, but what remained of the British 
Army was living up to its glorious tradition 
in France, and the British Navy was cleared 
for action. 

My wife and I and our two small chil 
dren, boy and girl, gave up the cottage on 
the hill and went to London and took a 
furnished house —~a tall, narrow, melancholy 
house in a long, narrow, melancholy street 
in Bayswater, filled with stuffed penguins 
and chilly photographs of Iceland, and 
white bearskins which had been collected 
by one of the officers of an expedition to 
the South Pole. It was the first that we 
could get, and I wanted to be in things like 
everybody else, and on the end of the tele- 
phone for a call. And on the afternoon of 

(Continued on Page 201) 
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smooth to the touch. 

And that’s the secret of economy in 
Ipswich De Luxe hosiery which you 
can buy at your favorite store 1n all 
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EMIER GAS WATER HEATER 


There ts a right-size Premier for every home 


HRIF TY hot water con- 

venience and comfort are 
brought within reach of homes 
of every size by the Premier 
automatic storage-ty pe water 
heater—a heater economical 
of time, patience and gas. 


Without special attention or 
care, year in and year out, it 
keeps on supplying hot water in 
any quantity needed for every 
household want. Once install- 
ed andstartedthe Premerruns 
itself automatically. 


Instant hot water for all requirements of bath- 
room, kitchen and laundry 1s its vital contribution 
to your comfort and health. Premzer hot water is 
always ready, heated for use before the faucet is 
opened and stored in a heavily insulated heat-tight 
tank, as in a huge vacuum bottle. 


Years of satisfying service are assured by the simple, 
rugged construction of the Premer. Its tank of 
double extra heavy copper- 

bearing sheet is galvanized in- 

sideandout. Insteadoftheusual 

coils, the Premier has a simple 

heating unit, scientifically de- 

signed, saving gasand insuring 

permanence. “Lime-up”’ trouble 

is practically eliminated. 


Every minute, day and night, 
piping hot water is on tap at 
all your fixtures at the same 
time. The Premier thermostat 
of copper and porcelain, the 


Vo. 3, $160 at factery 
In Canada add duty 


key of its automatic control, 


keeps the storage tank full of cvstant hot water 
allthetime. Yet it never allows any waste of gas. 


$125, plus freight, is the cost 
of Premier No, 2, the right 
size heater for the average 
home. Three othersizes, satis- 
tying a wide range of needs, 
are just as reasonable in cost. 
The Premier heater is low in 
price because it is manutac- 
tured in large quantities and 
distributed direct through the 
Crane organization. It re- 
Hects Crane quality through- 
out. Its heat-retaining jacket 
is of Improved Asbestocel, 
reducing heat loss to a mini- 
mum. Its outer steel jacket is smartly finished 
in French gray enamel, with crown and base in 
polished nickel. Your plumbing contractor or gas 

company can get you a Premier 

promptly trom the nearest 

Crane branch listed atthe left. 


Go to your plumbing con- 
tractor or your gas Company's 
sales room and see the long- 
life, low-price Premier. Or 
call at the Crane Exhibit 
Rooms nearest you where it is 
on display. Our water heater 
booklet, No. AD-3, tells you 


how to select the right size 


meee Fen 


heater tor your home. It con 


No. 4, $250 at factory tains full information about the 


In Canada add duty ° 
new economies of gas water 
heaters. Write fora copy to Crane Co. at the city 
that is nearest you, in the list at the lett. 
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Continued from Page 198 
digging up our roots and a first acquaintance 
with those stuffed reminders of the great 
white silence, I heard of something and 
rushed for it, was enrolled in the Anti- 
aircraft Corps at the Admiralty as an able- 
bodied seaman and was ordered to report 
for night duty to the officer in charge of a 
searchlight mounted on the Arch at Hyde 
Park Corner. The crews here were called 
the Duke of Wellington’s Own, because, 
before the last night watch, supper was 
served in his house a few doors away, which 
came in very handy 

A new and fascinating bird’s-eye view of 
London was to be had from the top of that 









‘ nice old bit of masonry. The searchlight 
was a good one and already very efficiently 
worked. I saw George Grossmith in that 
dusty room in the Admiralty, and a host of 
other men I knew— Sir Bootle-Wilbraham, 
Wilson Taylor, Chiozza Money, Sir George 
Newnes — peers, bankers, doctors, dentists, 
artists, illustrators, architects, stockbrokers, 
sportsmen, gentlemen of independent 
means, none of whom was in the first or 
even second flush of giddy youth, Aircraft 
which, in face of all skepticism, was going to 
revolutionize warfare, work as the eyes of 
the artillery, make a laughingstock of the 
Channel and lay the most inland cities open 
to destruction. Anti-aircraft, a vital armi of 
defense therefore; and al 
though a new type of gun 
has still to be invented for 
the corps, here, at any 
rate, were the men, and 
good men too 

Snapshots of tho t 
early war months fill ar 
album in my brain. All 

} sorts of men, surmounting 
} absurdities and humilia 


tions by a sort of ecstasy, 
drilling in Hyde Park; no 
uniforms, no rifles; going 
through the rudiments of 
drill in back streets from 
which they marched 
away, with their chins in 
the air, singing, “’Old yer 
‘and out, naughty boy.’ 
More men, partly in uni- 


forms and farther for- 
ward, bayoneting fat 
sacks with the blood lust 
in their eyes, or being 
made physically fit, \ 
watched by children and 
their nurses, to become 
gun fodder by Swedish \ 


exercises; everywhere the 
old parade rasp of pucka 
N. C. O's, back to the 
army again; men singing, 
inging, but never a band 

Kitchener, who refused 
to recognize in men any- 
thing but machinery, 
great soldier though he 
was, of absolutely unsparing energy, putting 
a cold and heavy foot on imagination —-such 
imagination of the requirements of the hu- 
man spirit at such a time as lifted Frances 
upon wings. Everything proceeding with 
the dull, unemotional, colorless common 
place of a public holiday in Scotland. What, 
for instance, could have been more deliber- 
ately and cruelly uninspiring than the arrival 
of the first contingent of Canadians, who, 
instead of receiving a welcome from the old 
country which would have warmed their 
hearts and shown them England’s sense 
of gratitude, which they doubted, were 
plumped down upon the damp lines of can 
vas on Salisbury Plain without a cheer and 
with too much money in their pockets? No 
wonder they broke loose and swarmed on 
London and worried the War Office into a 
perfect stew. 


Too Much Jam 


The secrecy that hung like a pall over 
everything never for an instant prevented 
the German spy from obtaining all the in- 
formation that he needed. It merely suc 
ceeded in quenching ardor, creating a 
general feeling of disappointment, a sense 
of injury, a lack of confidence, and it gave 
a million tongues to rumor. Until the huge 
mistake was discovered, everything was 
done drably and in the middle of the night 

The Anti-aircraft Corps received its first 
knowledge of the ugliness of air raids in 
Dunkirk, discovered the utter uselessness 
of rifles, and was taken seriously in hand by 
Commander Murray Sueter and Lieutenant 
Pink, and two finer officers and better or- 
could not have been 





ganizers possibly 








Captain Lewis Waller, From 


a Caricature by Mr. Hamilton 
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found. One after another, gun and search 
light stations were built on the roofs of 
various buildings and taken over by officers 
and men who were becoming rapidly more 
and more efficient—the officers commis- 
sioned to H. M. S. President of the Royal 
Naval Volunteer Reserve and attached, as 
the corps was, to the Royal Naval Air 
Service, giving their whole time; the chief 
petty officers and men every other night on 
light stations, every other day and night, 
in watches, on the guns, 

Prepared to give all my time and as much 
over as could be squeezed out, I was com- 
missioned sublieutenant and attached to 
two stations on the Thames above West 
minster, and on one of the. 2 the smartest 
C. P. O. was a man who wrote very suc 
cessful books for musical comedies, and one 
of the most efficient A. B.’s a hi 
actor whose photograph probably lay under 
the pillows of innumerable flappers. We 
worked there with blazing enthus 
under the ironical handicap of a sickening 
aroma of jam. 

To me, at any rate, it was an irksome 
and amazing thing suddenly to have to be 
gin to learn lessons like a schoolboy, with a 


indson c 


asm 


brain completely out of the habit of such a 
process, and inelastic. In a great hurry we 


crowded in lectures on drill, signaling, ele« 
tricity 


firing rounds at floating 
targets out at sea and | 
confess that I frequently 
felt suicidal at my stolid 
dullness and inability to 
learn. Drill I had known 
backwards. It was only 
necessary to rub that up, 
and | very qui kly got the 
30 by prac 

ticing on the raw recruits 


gunnery 


chance to do 


of our mobile section ir 
the courtyard of the Duke 
of Buecleuch’s house in 
Whitehall Gardens— the 
only place not 
by drilling men 


occupied 


Promoted 


I was then promoted to 
the charge of the four in 
ner stations, two guns, 
two searchlights, with 
three and sometimes four 


officers and somewhere 
| yi about three hundred men, 
\ / and it was the whole and 
) sole ambition of every 
/ 


man jack of us to achieve 
and preserve the last inch 
of efficiency and smart 


ness; the stations running 
as though they 
pa were gunboats; 


discipline and 
etiquette na 

val- and one cannot say 
more than that. The 
longer and harder we drilled on the guns 
and lights, watch by watch, day in, day out, 
fathered always by a naval rating of long 
years’ service who lived on the stations and 
generally kept canaries, hung out washing 
and played poker like the heathen Chinee, 
the more keen we were that alarm 
should develop into action so that we might 
prove our mettle 

Every night we had evening quarters, 
when unloaded guns were drilled on imag 
inary Zeppelins that were picked up and 
held by all converging searchlights, to 
which London and its surroundings very 
grew callous— especially when Mr 
Balfour, sitting in the Admira}ty in Sep 
tember, 1915, issued a statement to the 
effect that people might sleep peacefully in 
their beds. He could not have touched 
wood when he made that confident and 
epoch-making remark, because the follow 
ing night every gun from the Fast Coast to 
the heart of London opened fire on a Zeppe 
lin which dropped bombs as she sailed 
along in perfect comfort, and there was a 
red blaze behind Saint Paul’s Cathedral by 
which one could almost see to read. I shall 
never forget the thrill of the moment when 
we picked up that long silver fish and let 
fly at her 

But long before that hopefully expected 
night, which found us ready, but our guns 
of too short range, the comic side of things 
cropped out in many places. There was, for 
instance, an epidemic of recruiting posters 
all over England, grossly comic and humili 
ating, devised by people without the small 
est knowledge of British temperament and 
spirit, and those awful women whose cor 
tribution to war work consisted merely in 


every 


soon 
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The trademark “Alcazar” 
vis cook Stove 
assurance of utmost 
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\leazar range for your kitchen. Sec 


Quality Kitchen Ranges 
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Can You Afford to Pass Up 


This Cash Offer? 


NLESS you have all the money you 


want you can't. For we will pay 


you liberally in cash, month after month, 


for easy, pleasant work that need not 


take one minute from your regular job. 
\ 
Your profits will be just so much extra 


money to help with regular expenses, 


to buy things you want that you can't 


quite aflord—-to squander, if you like. 


$100.00 Extra 
In One Month 


Right now many local subs« ription representa 
tives of The Saturday Evening Post, The Ladies’ 
Home Journal and The Country Gentleman 
are earning well over $100.00 extra every 
ingle month The commissions and 
bonus that we pay them will enable 
therm easily to hold this average 
throughout the entire year.And 
one hundred extra dollars, 
earned during your first 
month's trial, would 
be starting right, 

wouldn't it? 


Curtis 

Publishing 

Company 

767 Independence 

Square, Philadelphia, 

Pennsylvania 
Gentlemen Please send 

me your cash offer 1 don't 

accept it, but | want 

to see what it's like 


promise to 


State 


You need not invest a penny 
HOW 
you need to do it 
moment you begin work A two-cent 





No experience —Yet 
He Earned $98.96 
His First Month. 


Harry E.. Hutchinson, of New 
Jersey, began work about the 
middle of October, 1914. By the 
end of November he had earned 
$98.90--and he has had easy 
extra dollars every year since 
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the presentation of white feathers to men 
who seemed to them to look like slackers. 
No one will ever know or care what were 
the feelings of the one who handed a snow- 
white quill from the fantail of a pigeon to a 
man in mufti in the Savoy Hotel, received 
his courteous thanks and was told that that 
was the third decoration with which he had 
been honored that day, the two others 
having been pinned on his chest by the 
King. 

I never had the luck to win a feather; 
but one morning in the Tube, when, after 
several nights of alarms, I was going, heavy- 
eyed from want of sleep, to my tailor’s in 
civilian clothes to try on a new uniform, one 
of these women spoke to me. She was 
placed on the opposite seat between a very 
fat man and two pretty girls. A large, hard 
bosomed woman, with imitation cherries 
dangling from her hat, she eyed me vin- 
dictively for many moments, waited until 
the train drew into a station and said, not 
knowing me from Adam, “I am surprised 
not to see you in uniform.” 

“And I’m surprised not to see you in 
underclothes,” I replied, for want of a better 
answer; but the sight that she, overplump 
soul, obviously would have made in such 
garments in such a place was too much for 
the people who had heard these idiotic re 
marks. The two girls uttered screams of 
derisive laughter and the fat man nearly 
fell under the seat. 

And one afternoon I had orders to report 
at the Admiralty, urgent; and did so, nip- 
pily, with childlike thoughts of promotion, 
and found what was apparently a court- 
martial in process, and was finally dealt 
with by a very angry old sea dog who de- 
manded to know what the devil | meant by 
writing a disgraceful attack on the presi- 
dent of a neutral country from whom we 
were receiving great assistance in money 
and ammunition—an article which had 
appeared in a London evening paper and 
had subsequently burned up the cables. 
1 was dumfounded, aghast Yes, I had 
written it, to keep my pen oiled before the 
outbreak of war a mere piece of light sat 
ire but I had never intended that it should 
appear in print, nor had I authorized its 
publication by an agent in whose hands | 
had left everything that I had written be- 
fore retiring from the game 

“Then how do you explain the fact that 
here it is, having given all the greater of- 
fense because your name appears as lieu- 
tenant, R. N. A. 8.?” 


An Official Reprimand 


I couldn’t, but I asked for an hourin which 
to make a defense, dashed off in a taxi to 
the office of the newspaper and brought 
back a subeditor who would swear that the 
article was not sent in by me and that he 
himself had added those words to my name 
in order to make it more interesting. All 
the way back I pumped into this pale per 
son a horrid picture of a man with a wife 
and two children standing in front of a fir- 
ing party with his back to a wall. He told 
his story, was ordered to get out, got out 
like a rabbit, and | was left under the cold 
blue eyes of that fine old sea dog. I then 
listened to an unprintable lecture on the 
iniquities of all you writing men, was in- 
formed that I had saved my. skin by the 
fraction of an inch, commanded to put 
my pen away for the period of the war 
and ordered back to duty. I took a deep 
breath, saluted, turned about and achieved 
the door. 

**Come here!” 

I went there. What next? There was a 
different expression on that weather-beaten 
face. Was it a smile? 

**A damned good bit of writing,”’ he said. 
“T enjoyed it very much.” 

It was an altogether new, refreshing and 
astonishing experience for me during all that 
time to find myself without the necessity of 
thinking out plots, worrying about dates 
of delivery, discussing ideas with editors, 
managers and publishers transplanted as 
suddenly and completely into another life 
as the overworked Mr. Barnstable in Wells’ 
Men Like Gods. Not that these gun stations 
of ours seemed to me remotely to resemble 
Utopia, with the responsibility they en- 
tailed of protecting an unrecognizably dark- 
ened London and the long, long days and 
nights of routine, the irregular meals, the 
broken sleep, the constant waiting for the 
alarm, the anxious hope of longer-range 
guns. And when | paced up and down in the 
small hours, having seen the midnight 
watch on board, it was curious to find how 
quickly a mind which hitherto had run so 
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closely in one groove was now in another 
diametrically opposite 

The old sea dog need not have warned me 
to discard my pen, drink my ink and eat my 
paper. I never gave a thought to any of 
them. My new job held me completely. I 
might have been born into it. Nothing 
seemed to have mattered until I took it on 
And it was the same with other men —all of 
them, I think, whatever had been their 
work before the war; even those, younger 
and fitter than the members of the A. A.C 
who were in the thick of it, doing the real 
work, sitting in familiar juxtaposition wit! 
death 

It was in January, 1915, that I received 
orders to make a list of picked men to leave 
at once on a mysterious expedition with 
searchlights mounted on motor trucks, 
under the command of Lieutenant Pink 
Pink by name and in the pink of conditior 
and efficiency, a born leader of men, a typi 
cal naval officer and a gentleman. I was to 
go as second officer. In field kit and with as 
little gear as possible, we entrained at Eus 
ton, almost before we knew it, for a place 
near the East Coast, of which I had never 
heard, with sealed orders which were not 
to be opened until a certain moment after 
our arrival there 


Guarding Royalty 


Drawn up in the courtyard of a small, 
smart country station, we first heard the 
steady marching of infantry and then the 
heavy rumble of artillery A de- 
tachment of the Grenadier Guards hove in 
sight under the command of Lt. Col. Gil 
bert Hamilton, hardly recovered from a 
nasty dose of shrapnel, with Lord Stanley 
and young Eaton, and then two R. A guns 
and their crews in charge of two officers, 
one of them so Scotch that | could hardly 
understand a word that he said What on 
earth did it mean? If the Germans intended 
to make a landing somewhere near, and 
Kitchener had got wind of the fact, how 
could so small a body of men and arms pus! 
them off again? We asked ourselves a dozen 
equally fantas read the orders 
at the appointed time, found that we were 
to mount guns and searchlights round the 
King’s cottage at Sandringham —and func- 
tioned quich 

It appeared that the King and Queen, 
after many months of ceaseless and unspar 
ing work and deep anxiety, had felt the 
need of a short holiday, and had slipped 
wvay, unparagraphed, to the charming 
house, with its wonderful racing stables, of 
which King Edward had been so fond, but 
which was, by an unfortunate coincidence, 
within a comparatively few 
point on the coast that was aimed for by the 
Zeppelins 

It was very certain that although Eng 
land knew nothing of the fact that the King 
had retired to this ; birds 
and obtain a brief re spite [rom tf arduous 
duties, Germany did. In fact, bombs had 
already been dropped on near-by fields, and 
Kitchener had another worry to add to his 
daily pile. It got about among us that he 
had said that we were ‘“‘to sit on the King’s 
head in case of a buzz.”"’ This was probably 
a very free and colloquial adaptation of his 
orders to try to persuade the King to keep 
well under cover in the event of a raid, 
which we all knew was easier said than done 
As a fine shot, a born sailor, and a man who 
eagerly and gladly would have 
years of his life to be in the thick of fight 
ing, we knew jolly well that if there was 
to be a buzz the King inevitably would be 
with us, acting in all probability as gur 
layer, and having an excellent time 

Colonel Hamilton took charge, and with 
a map of the place in front of him, and Pink 
at his elbow, very quickly allotted the posi 
tions for the guns and searchlights, which 
were to be connected by telephone He and 
his officers and Pink were to be biileted in 
the guests’ quarters of the cottage, I in the 
vicar’s house, the artillery officers in other 
houses, the Grenadier Guards and our men 
in comfortable places. And then we set to 
work and had everything ready before it 
was dark. 

I need hardly say that we all felt under 
a heavy load of responsibility and saw 
nothing romantic in the fact that this was 
the first time in the history of England 
when a king and queen were to be pro- 
tected in time of war from an enemy attack 
by airships the most uncanny and diabol- 
ical of all attacks, at that. Neither is it nec- 
essary to say that, like everybody else in 
the country, we held the King and Queen 

Continued on Page 205 
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EFORE the pneumatic tire was invented 
by John Dunlop in Belfast, Ireland, back 



































in 1888, the world bumped along on iron 
bands and crude makeshifts. 


The pneumatic tire industry of today is the 
lengthened shadow of the first Dunlop pneumatic. 


In 36 years, men of Dunlop have created 
many of the more notable betterments in the 
pneumatic tire. 

The extra miles in modern Dunlops are the 
natural result of a tire-building experience that 
could belong only to the “Founders of the 
Pneumatic Tire Industry.” 
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THE SAFE-CABINET No. 53—A safe with the 
capacity of a small vault—one of 83 models 
and sizes to fit every business, large or small 





Tested in the world’s worst fire 


¥ THE terrific volume and degree of 


heat attained by the Japanese fire, SAFE- 
CABINET record protection met and sur- 
vived the severest test in history. 


In fact, this greatest of all fires bears 
out every SAFE-CABINET assertion, sub- 
stantiates every SAFE-CABINET state- 
ment, justifies every SAFE-CABINET 
principle of construction. Not by isolated 
cases. Not by single instances. But by 
mass of evidence, again establishing the 
SAFE-CABINET record of successful per- 
formance as the highest average ever 
attained by any record protection device 
in the history of fire. 


The story of SAFE-CABINET perform- 
ance in the world’s worst fire has been 
collected and printed in a book, which 
THE SAFE-CABINET COMPANY will 
send you. Ask for it. It contains 


sweep your business, your district, your 
city. And no matter where you are 
located—skyscraper or country store— 
your priceless, irreplaceable business rec- 
ords demand the most dependable fire 
protection yet devised—THE SAFE- 
CABINET. 


SAFE-CABINET protection is measured 
and certified according to the highest 
standards known to the safe-making in- 
dustry. This protection is scientifically 
predetermined by the severest laboratory 
fire tests used in manufacturing any 
record protection device. And, SAFE- 
CABINET protection does not deteriorate 
with age. 


There is only one SAFE-CABINET, man- 
ufactured only by THE SAFE-CABINET 
COMPANY. It is sold only by THE SAFE- 

CABINET MAN, who will make 





vital facts and figures on record 
protection of extreme interest to 
every business man. 


Where are your 
Business Records? 


There is a fire in this country 
every minute. Favored by wind 





Send for this book 
It may result in saving 


your business 


a complete analysis of your fire 
dangers and the day-after-the- 
fire value of your records with- 
out charge. Phone him at THE 
SAFE-CABINET office in your 
city, or write to THE SAFE- 
CABINET COMPANY at Mari- 
etta, Ohio, or The Safe-Cabinet 
Company of Canada, Ltd., To- 








and weather, one of them may 


ronto, Canada. 
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The registered name of 


THE SAFE-CABINET in Japan 


These few instances from the 
Japanese fire represent but a 
fraction of the evidence gath- 
ered, and are typical of SAFE- 
CABINET protection. Not only 
in Japan, but in the many severe 
fires constantly occurring in 
this country. 


The Tokyo Electric Light Com- 
pany had two SAFE-CABINETS, 
both of which protected their con 
tents perfectly. Twosafes of another 
make failed. They have ordered 
twenty new SAFE-CABINETS 


THE SAFE-CABINET preserved 
contents perfectly for the Con 
struction Division of the Japanese 
Government. Two other safes failed 
badly. They have placed new or 
ders for more SAFE-CABINETS 


C. Minoda is owner of many 
enterprises in Japan. His office in 
Kanda was completely destroyed, 
but his SAFE-CABINET brought his 
records through intact. Two safes 
of another make lost all their con 
tents. He has ordered five new 
SAFE-CABINETS. 

The Tokyo Electric Bureau had 
one SAFE-CABINET, which pre 
served its contents perfectly, while 
four of another make failed. This 
Bureau will use SAFE-CABINETS ex 
clusively in its new building 


Ajinomoto Shoten, manufac 
turers of extracts, had two SAFE 
CABINETS, both of which saved 
their contents. One safe of another 
make lost all its contents They 
have ordered three new SAFE 
CABINETS. 


The Minejima Estate had one 
SAFE-CABINET, which saved its 
contents, and one safe of another 
make, which failed. Two new SAFE 
CABINETS have been ordered for 
immediate delivery. 

The Shanshodo Book Store and 
Publishers had one SAFE-CABINET, 
which saved its contents. Two safe 
of another make failed. They have 
reordered SAFE-CABINETS. 


THE SAFE-CABINET preserved 
contents perfectly for the Main 
Office of the Japanese Govern 
ment’s Home Department Ten 
safes of another make lost every 
thing. 


The Hozen-Sha, representing the 
Yasuda family interests, drove into 
the devastated city to inspect the 
performance of various safes in the 
fire. After inspection they placed 
an order for thirty-nine SAFE- 
CABINETS. 


Other instances, too numer- 
ous to mention, might be cited, 
proving that THE SAFE-CABINET 
has won the right, by sheer 
merit alone, to bear the title of 
‘‘The World’s Best Safe.”’ 


















Continued from Page 202 
in deep personal affection and respect, and 
that the mere thought of their being in 
danger filled us with an indescribable sense 
of anxiety and anger. 

It is difficult, perhaps, for people who be- 
long to democracies and republics, and are 
under the wholly mistaken impression that 
kings are ciphers and figureheads of out-of- 
date constitutions, to understand the senti- 
ment with which we of England regard our 
royal family. It is, however, true to say, 
and never was the truth of it more defi- 
nitely proved than in that time of war, that 
King George and Queen Mary are not the 
heads of an aloof family living behind the 
high railings of a palace, but the heads of 
every family in the country, that they be- 
long personally to every household, are es- 
sential to our well-being, and are deeply 
and truly loved. We are, in short, a democ- 
racy that maintains a monarch because we 
need him rather than a democracy that is 
obliged to put up with a dozen monarchs 
because they cannot be shaken off. 

Hamilton and Pink dined with the King 
and Queen that night, with whom were 
Princess Mary and Prince Albert, with Sir 
Charles Cust, the Hon. Sidney Greville and 
Lady Eva Dugdale in waiting, and I was 
left in charge. The night slipped by peace- 
fully, but for one most amusing incident 
It must have been about ten o'clock when 
a sergeant major of the Grenadiers loomed 
out of the darkness, waggled his hand in the 
inimitable Guards’ salute and informed me 
that the park was filled with “frank tirrers,”’ 
armed with rifles 

If they loosed off suddenly there might 
be a nasty mess, so what did I think he 
ought to do about it? 


Out to Protect the King 


It took me a moment or two in which to 
grasp the fact that he meant franes-tireurs, 
and then I ordered him to bring up a file of 
men and lead me to one of these people in 
order that we might discover who they 
were and what was their reason for being 
out. Westalked our game warily, and came 
suddenly face to face with an elderly and 
distinguished gentleman with a large mus- 
tache who was prowling about in an over- 
coat with a double-barreled sporting gun. 
When I snapped out a request to know 
what on earth he was playing at he burst 
into an indignant flow of words. He wasn’t 
playing at all, sir. In grim earnest and im- 
bued with the most loyal feelings, he was 
out, sir, to protect the King, and who was 
to prevent him he would like to know. I 
would, I said, and I asked him if he had 
ever heard of the stupidity of hiring a dog 
and barking himself. He had, but let there 
be as many dogs to bark as there were spots 
on the sun, no one was going to prevent him 
from doing his duty by the King, who was 
a lifelong friend. 

Thiswasaw ward, especially as it dawned 
upon me that he was only one of an organ- 
ized party of equally loyal but mistaken 
men, including probably the peace-loving 
but sporting vicar, butlers, footmen, gar- 
deners and the like, ready to shoot at any 
long, thin cloud which their imaginations 
turned into a Zeppelin. There might be 
shots in reply from young and high-strung 
sentries and the nasty mess to which the 
sergeant major had referred. 


Ain Amusing Sequel 


I didn’t argue. Lifelong friend as he was, 
and his emotion proved ithe had been, in 
fact, the King’s schoolmaster—I simply 
said that if he didn’t immediately deliver 
up his weapon and go home I would put 
him under arrest and tie him to a gun car- 
riage to cool his ardor. And this he did, but 
not before a tall, slim figure walked into us 
who, turning out to be the vicar, was con- 
cealing a rifle beneath his overcoat. Even- 
tually the two gallant gentlemen retired 
together, only half satisfied that our small 
protecting force was well able to do what 
was required without their assistance. I was 
then wholly unaware of the eavesdropping 
presence of two or three maids from the 
cottage who had memorized every word of 
this brief encounter from behind the near-by 
bushes. 

The sequel was equally awkward and 
amusing. When, next night, I was com- 
manded to dine at the cottage and had the 
honor of taking the Queen in to dinner, 
duly prompted by Sir Charles Cust on cer- 
tain points of etiquette, I found that the 
story had got about, and there was some- 
thing a little sheepish in the expression of 
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the footmen. 


Queen, greatly amused at the whole affair, 
asked me to tell my version of the story, 
which I did as I have told it here. There 
was so much laughter at our end of the 
table that the King asked if he could share 
the joke; and desiring to spare the blushes 
of the servants, the Queen said, “ Pres- 
ently, George.” 

Later, when the Queen, whose blue eyes 
had danced all through dinner, went into 
the drawing-room to knit socks for soldiers, 
I repeated the story to the King, who was 
as much touched, I thought, as amused. 
The other guest that evening was the 
Scotchman; but being overcome by nerv- 
ousness, he never opened his mouth, and so 
it devolved upon me to earn our dinner. 
That was easy enough, because the King 
told many most interesting anecdotes, espe- 
cially of his visit to America as Prince of 
Wales and his experiences on American 
warships, of which he had a vivid remem- 
brance 

There never was a buzz, much to our re- 
lief. The days were occupied with drill; an 
inspection by the King; a visit to the racing 
stables; Sunday morning church, during 
which the vicar never referred to barking 
dogs, as I thought he might, having an ex 
cellent chance; a long, chilly motor ride to 
the coast to inspect and report upon a 
deadly looking unexploded bomb which lay 
in a potting shed at the officers’ quarters of 
a regiment of coast artillery, having been 
very tenderly dug out of a field into which 
it had been dropped before our arrival; long 
talks with the Queen and Princess Mary 
when they came to sit on our gun plat- 
forms, and a game of golf between the army 
and the navy with clubs collected from the 
cottage, during which Pink swung himself 
off his feet into an artificial lake and the 
Queen sat down in the mud with laughter 
The nights, cold and raw and luckily misty, 
were spent in watching, ears tuned to catch 
the humming of an airship and sometimes 
quickly distended by the distant and not 
unsimilar sound of a motorcycle. The vicar 
and his mother gave afternoon tea to our 
crews, picked men, indeed, and finally the 
whole force lined the road, stuck caps or 
bayonets and cheered when the King and 
Queen left Sandringham to return to Lon- 
don, to carry on. 


America's Son-in-Law 


When the Queen asked me to write an ac- 
count of that unique episode, of which three 
copies should be printed, I was tempted to 
do so, with Pink's illustrations. He wielded 
a remarkable pen. But when I came to 
think how it could be done I found it as 
difficult to write as I now find this, because 
there were so many intimate, charming and 
personal things to which no possible justice 
could be done in words of mine—things that 
the King said that were not meant to be 
repeated —his emotion at the casualty lists, 
his great pride in the courage and endur- 
ance of his men, by whom he was affec- 
tionately called G. V., his intense desire to 
be on active service at the Front—he was 
on active service enough as it was--and his 
great kindness to us individually. 

I could have written freely, of course 
of the delightful relationship between the 
King and Queen and their son and daugh- 
ter, but that had nothing to do with the 
point. And so the account was never writ 
ten and I can do no more than touch it 
briefly here. 

And here, so far as THE SATURDAY EVE 
NING Post is concerned, these rambling 
reminiscences come toanend. I cannot and 
must not wind up here, however, without 
expressing my deep gratitude for the great 
kindness and hospitality that I have re 
ceived always in the United States, where 
I have been privileged to make many ever 
lasting friendships, and to whom, from the 
fact that I have had the good fortune to 
marry one of her most charming daughters, 
I have the honor to be related as a son-in 
law 

My duty to America, like that of other 
Englishmen who have received similar 
kindnesses at her hands, as well as to that 
of my own country, which rightly regards 
the good will of America as essential to 
the peace of the world, is to do all that I 
can, with a very humble but hard-working 
pen, to solidify the kind feelings of beth 
countries toward each other, so that we may 
together light a torch of sympathy and 
understanding which will show the way 
through a rather dark world to the brother 
hood of man. 
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Generations of travelers in Europe have 
seen women washing clothes, like the woman 
in this illustration, on the banks of rivers 
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Shall the river work— 


or shall you? 


Too many women, abroad, are 
still washing clothes like this. 


They 


American 
trained to come to us. Water- 
wheels drive electric genera- 
tors—thus water is supplied 
to your 
current runs the washing 
machine which has banished 
so much toil. 


GENERAL ELECT 


Back of every great 
step in woman's prog 
ress from a drudge 
to a free citizen has 
been some labor-sav 
ing invention. Back 
of most inventions in 
electricity’s progress 
from a mystery to a 
utility has been the re 
search of General Ele« 
tric Company scien 
tists and engineers 
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“Say, Daddy, why don’t you get ! 
hooks on your shoes like 1 have ?"’ 
t Ask for shoes with shoe hooks — 
i insist on having what you want! 
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YOU CAN’T BEAT THE GAME 


Continued from Page 25 


‘Ever know what a 


Saxophone Blues 


Drive away the blue devils, turn 
the world to gladness with a Lyon & 
Healy Saxophone! Give your musical 
longing free expression with this 
monarch of instruments! 


Easy to Play! 

No other wind instrument is so 
easy to learn as the Lyon & Healy 
You need no knowledge 
You don’t have to 
e your other interests. A few 


saxophone 
sic to start 


minutes’ practice inodd moments 
before you know it you're surprising 


yourself and your friends. 


A New World Open for You! 


Che result -awonderful new popu 
larity companionship in hours of 
loneliness constantly increasing 
earnings as you quickly qualify for 
orche Above all, the 
satisfaction of being really able to 
‘play something.”’ 


stra positions 


Of course a 


True to Pitch asa 
Master's Violin’’ 


Above all 
others in 
sweetness of 
tone In easy 
qualities stands the Lyon 
& Healy — the saxophone 
with the perfectly sland 
| ardized key mech 
anically accurate! The 


playing 


yvstem, 


rasp and buzz of inferior 

makes are totally ab 

sent! There is a purity 

of tone that is unsur 

passed. Slurring is re 

markably simple to ac 

complish, The action of 

the keys is delightfully 

and quick. A Lyon & Healy is 

always in tune, The finish is un 

usually handsome 

FREE TRIAL—Easy Terms! 
Write FREE Catalog de 

scribing ali the famous Lyon & Healy 

bandinstruments. Manyother types, 

equally fine, all guaranteed quality 
Cornets, Trombones, Trumpets, 

Mellophones, etc. Select your in 

strument Then a week's FREE 

Tria! in your home! Easy monthly 

payments will make you the owner 

while you playit. MailCoupon Today! 
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“T always picks on the gentlemen,” he 
said, ‘that looks like they wanted some- 
thing for nothing. Them that appears like 
they think they can beat the game. 

In an Eastern city not oes ago the pro- 
prietor of a large specialty store made a dis- 
astrous failure, the event coming as a 
surprise both to his creditors and to the 
other business men of the community, for 
he had done a live business and was seem- 
ingly on the way to Easy Street. He hada 
prominent location, a well organized sales 
force, and ran his place in most up-to-date 
fashion. It was not until the committee ap- 
pointed by the creditors to invoice the stock 
made its report that the secret of the situa- 
tion came to light. 

The merchant thought he had discovered 
a short cut to prosperity. He had a reason- 
able amount of capital, but not enough, he 
thought, to take entire advantage of his op- 
portunities. Someone had told him that 
the way to make money was to work on the 
other fellows’ capital; and before he had 
been in business long he began to try it out. 
Certain wholesale houses solicited his busi- 
ness on the basis of extra-long credit; the 
ordinary terms offered by standard houses 
in the trade were sixty days, but these long- 
credit wholesalers offered the merchant 
anywhere from four to eight months, and in 
some cases a full year. 

It was this seeming liberality that proved 
the merchant's undoing; for, as it appeared 
to him, such long terms would enable him 
to carry the large stock he wanted without 
extra capital 

With a whole year in which to pay for 
purchases, it seemed indeed like working on 
the other fellows’ capital, because the goods 
would be sold and the money in bank long 
before the bil: fell due. 

This was the way the merchant reasoned, 
but there was a bad flaw in his reasoning, 
which was that he expected to get some- 
thing for nothing. The standard houses in 
the trade sold their goods strictly on sixty 
days’ time, not because they were unduly 
grasping, but because long experience had 
shown that they could not give longer terms 
and still sell their goods at the lowest prices. 

On the surface it did not appear that the 
long-credit wholesalers charged unduly high 
profits; but as they never handled quite the 
same lines as the standard houses, there was 
never an exact basis of comparison. The 
creditors’ committee, after going through 
the merchant’s stock, estimated that he had 
regularly paid 10 per cent too much for his 
goods, which in itself was an almost insu- 
perable obstacle in the way of his success. 
There was also another fly in the ointment. 
The long-credit wholesalers never offered 
quite so salable merchandise as the stand 
ard houses; quick-selling, desirable goods 
do not have to be put out on long terms. 
And so, in addition to paying too much for 
his stock the merchant never had so attrac- 
tive selections as his competitors. The whole 
situation was pretty well summed up by one 
of the members of the creditors’ committee, 
himself a merchant of long experience. 

“It’s no wonder this fellow busted,”’ said 
the veteran; “‘he thought he was buying 
merchandise, but he wasn’t. He was only 
buying terms.” 


A Coming Citizen Goes 


Another retailer in the same city recently 
came to grief from a desire to beat the game, 
but manifested in a somewhat different way. 
This retailer was at one time looked on as 
one of the community's coming citizens 
popular, active, and with a host of personal 
customers, At the time of his failure he was 
only a little over thirty years old, but he 
had already built up the leading business of 
his line in the city. 

This young retailer’s troubles arose from 
a very common failing, according to the 
referee in bankruptcy, who told me the 
story. It was that he was almost too care- 
ful about little expenses, but often let the 
big things slide. He would, for instance, in 
the midst of important work at his desk, 


| spend five minutes looking for a half-used 
| sheet of paper to figure on, so as not to waste 


a clean sheet. He paid $1200 a month rent 
for his store, but never quite got his money's 
worth, because he balked at spending 
enough money on his window decorations to 
make the displays most effective. Although 
he carried a $100,000 stock of merchandise, 
| he kept his own books, so as to save a book- 


ee RN RE NET TE | keeper's salary. 


These idiosyncrasies, although expensive, 
were no more serious than those practiced 
by thousands of other business men, and 
would not alone, probably, have caused the 
young retailer’s downfall. Where he really 
fell down was in the trips he made to New 
York twice a year to do his buying. On 
these trips he enjoyed the sensation of being 
entertained at other people’s expense, and 
there was always someone in the wholesale 
trade to accommodate him. Bright young 
salesmen took him to lunch, to dinner and 
to the theater, which was certainly saving 
money for the retailer. But being at heart 
a good fellow, it was hard for him to act 
hard-boiled in his buying toward a salesman 
who had just played the part of generous 
host and frequently he bought far too liber- 
ally and with too little discretion. 

It was in fact, the referee in bankruptcy 
told me, an incident of thissort that brought 
about the actual proceedings resulting in 
the young merchant’s failure. It seems he 
had called on a certain wholesale firm dur- 
ing one of his trips to the metropolis; the 
firm had a job lot of goods on hand amount- 
ing to several thousand dollars and offered 
it to the young retailer on what seemed 
favorable terms. He considered the propo- 
sition carefully and turned it down, believing 
it was too big a thing for him to handle. 
The salesman who was waiting on him said 
nothing more about the big deal, but took 
his order for a few items he actually needed 
and then suggested that they have lunch 
together. It was an elaborate lunch at an 
expensive downtown club and took a long 
time to get through. Then the salesman 
suggested a ball game. After the game he 
said they might as well make an evening of 
it, so they went to a Broadway hotel for 
dinner and then to a theater. It was not 
until about midnight, when they were en- 
joying an after-theater supper, that the 
salesman again brought up the subject of 
the job-lot purchase. 


Expansive and Expensive 


“Why don’t you let me ship you that 
bunch of stuff I. ws as showing you this 
morning?’’ he said. ‘‘A man who does the 
big business that you do can sell out a lot 
like that in no time.” 

By this time the young retailer was in an 
expansive mood, quite different from that 
of the morning, when he had been so criti- 
cally businesslike. The atmosphere of the 
restaurant was that of easy prosperity. He 
had beaten the game to the extent of three 
good meals, a ball game and a theater ticket, 
and the distributor of these blessings was 
opposite him, cordial and optimistic. 

“All right,”” he said, ‘I guess I can use 
that job lot. You can have your people 
ship it out right away. 

The shipment arrived in his home town 
almost as soon as he did. Already over- 
stocked from other purchases, he did not 
have the money to pay when the bill fell 
due, and a suit resulted. Other wholesalers, 
alarmed at this turn of events, did likewise 
and the young retailer’s business was top- 
pled over. 

Promoters of promiscuous industrial 
stocks have found that sales are helped im- 
mensely if they can make prospective cli- 
ents believe they are getting something for 
nothing. A couple of years ago a corpora- 
tion was formed in a Southern town for the 
announced purpose of manufacturing auto- 
mobile tires. At first the promoters at- 
«empted to put over the sale of stock 
through appealing to local patriotism, but 
the livewire chamber-of-commerce mem- 
bers had just gone through the sad experi- 
ence of having an automobile factory die 
on their hands that had promised to make 
a second Detroit out of the community, and 
so the tire promoters had little luck in sell- 
ing stock on a basis of local patriotism. The 
promoters were in fact even refused mem- 
bership in the chamber of commerce. 

Less determined men might have given 
up and gone to some other town, but these 
merely changed their plans to suit condi- 
tions. They announced that, although the 
big men of the community did not appear 
to possess the vision through which great 
cities were built, yet this would in no way 
affect the progress of the enterprise. 

“Instead of selling our stock to those 
already rich,” the announcement stated, 
“we are going to give the plain people a 
chance-——the people with $100 or $200 to 

(Centinued on Page 208) 


cool motor’s like? 


Like in everything 
else, it’s easy to 
believe that the 
coolest thing in 
motors is the one 
you got in your 
car. And if you got 

Hilab Leather 
Fan Belt drivin’ 
the fan, you’re safe 
inbettin’abitonit. 
But if you haven’t 
got a Hilab on 
the job, you got a 
treat ahead of you. 





It’s sure freedom 
from a hot motor 
and hot language, 
because when you 
need it most, it’s 
workin’ hardest, 
hangin’ on 
gettin’ all the 
breeze the fan’s 
got. You just try 
one and see. 
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HIDE LEATHER & BELTING Co. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


HiLaAB 


Gets more out of any cooling system 











The largest selling 


quality pencil 
in the world 


17 Black Degrees 
3 Copying 
To insure utmost satisfaction, 
efficiency and economy, always 
use VENUS PENCILS. 

Plain Ends, perdoz. . $1.00 
Rubber Ends, per doz. $1.20 
At Stationers, Druggists and Stores 
throughout the world 
American Lead Pencil Co. 
218 Fifth Ave., Dept. P, New York 
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A Most Unusual Offer 


EST N & K Phoneson your radioset alongside amy 
Ole? ph ynes made. Vt the N & Kk Phones do not 
reproduce both high and low tones more perfectly, if they 
do not give a clearer, more mellow tone, 1f they do not fit 
more comfortably on the he ad, send them back to the 
store within three days, and your money will be promptly 


10... GOLDSCHMIDT CORP., 13 Wits 


refunded. No obligation whatso rw 
You shall be t/ ud Phe N& K Head 
1D, 4000 ohms, is th ported head set t 
“tans” are al t 

Nickeled bra 


$8 SO at leading 
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Any of the 
Stores listed below 
or any other Store display- 
ing this advertisement 
will send you an N & K 
Head Set to make this trial. 


|, Mass M. Steinert & Sons Co 
’ M. Rich & Bros, Co 
Hochschild, Kohn & Co, 
Little Joe Wiesenfeld Co. 
Joel Gutman & Co 
Jones Electric Radio Co. 
M. Steinert & Sons Co 
United Cigar Store 
Shepard Stores 
M. Steinert & Sons Co. 
A. P. Merchant Co 
Iver Johnson Sporting 
Goods Co 
M. Steinert & Sons Co. 
Abraham & Straus 
Frederick Loeser & Co. 
A Namm & Son 
Royal Eastern Elec 
Sup. Co 
20th Century Radio 
Corp 
United Cigar Store 
Marshall Field & Co 
Radio lastruments Co. 


y Company 
& Co 
Kautman & Co., Inc 
Teason Bros 
The Anderson Piano Co 
Daniel & Fisher 
Stores Co 
Younker Brothers 
J]. L. Hudson Co 
Crowley, Milner Co 
Detroit Electric C« 
United Cigar Store 
Barker, Rose & 
Clinton Co 
M. Steinert & Sons Co, 
Memert & Sons Co, 
Pomeroy's Inc 
Sage, Allen & Co 
W.. Munn Cx 
Alamo Sales Corp 
Bangert Electric Co 
Royal Eastern Electric 
Supply Co 
United Cigar Store 
Penn Trathe Co 
The Schmelzer Co 
Western Radio Corp. 
J. W. Jenkins Sons 
Music Co 
Royal Eastern Electric 
Supply Co 
I Angele Hamburger's 
Lowell M. Steinert & Sons Co. 
Bon Marche D. G. Co 
Bry-Block Mercantile Co 
J. Goldsmith & Sons 
Gimbel Brothers 
Minneay L. S. Donaldson Co. 
Newark, } L. Bamberger & Co, 
New Haver bLdward Malley Co 
M. Steinert & Sons Co 
New Orlea Db. H. Holmes Co 
Jew York City 


Memphis 


Milwaukee 


Davega (1 stores) 
Gimbel Brothers 
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Continued from Page 206) 
invest and we are going to make it worth 
their while.” 

Just how good a chance the plain people 
were to get was divulged in the next state- 
ment: 

“Every person who buys $100 worth of 
stock in our tire factory will be granted the 
privilege of buying tires for his or her own 
automobile at exactly half price!” 

This sales plan proved a decided success. 
Flivver owners for miles around bought 
stock, lured by the prospect of getting 
something for nothing. Unfortunately they 
never had 2 chance to cash in on their bar- 
gain, because the tire factory never made 
any tires. The money ran out about the 
time the building was’ completed, and it 
now stands, an abandoned derelict, beside 
the railroad tracks, with all the windows 
broken. 

“But,” someone objects, ‘“‘the fact that 
the promoters of the tire factory offered to 
sell tires at half price to their stockholders 
had nothing to do with the failure of the 
enterprise. Perhaps the promoters were 
poor business men and wasted the money; 
or perhaps they were crooked and stole the 
money; or perhaps the town was not suit- 
able for such manufacturing; any one of a 
hundred things could have prevented the 
tire factory from succeeding. So why pick 
on a little thing like a promise to let 
tockholders have their tires at half price, 
and make out that to be the cause of the 
failure?’’ 

The answer to this natural query is that 
the promise to let stockholders have their 
tires at half price was in itself pretty good 
evidence that the promoters were either poor 
business men or crooked business men, 
either kind having the same effect on any 
enterprise in the long run. It was a promise 
to give something for nothing, which can’t 
be done 

There is no line of business where profits 
come large and easy. If by chance such a 
business should be discovered, so many 
people would rush into it that in no time 
the profits would be forced down to normal. 
Competition automatically makes it im- 
possible for any enterprise to succeed if it is 
carrying a handicap. In the case of the tire 
factory the sales of tires at half price to 
stockholders would have been a handicap; 
it could not have afforded to do a part of 
its business at a loss and still keep up with 
competition. Either the promoters did not 
know this, in which case they were not 
competent business men, or else they knew 
it and didn’t care, which was worse. 

If in doubt about the desirability of in- 
vestment in the stock of some new indus- 
trial enterprise, a pretty good idea is to 
inquire how much of a commission the pro- 
moter is getting on his sales. Competent 
authorities are agreed that 15 per cent is 
enough to cover the organization expenses 
of any enterprise that really expects to doa 
legitimate business. In some states there 
are laws forbidding organization expenses 
of more than that figure. 


On a Fifty-Fifty Basis 


This, of course, can only apply to cor- 
porations organized in the states where 
such laws are in effect, and cannot cover 
those chartered in other states. Manifestly 
the individuals who come to town and rent 
a storeroom in the business section to sell 
stock in some far-away corporation that 
promises huge dividends cannot do business 
on a very close margin. Recently | made 
the acquaintance of a couple of gentlemen 
who were operating a place on a principal 
business street in a large Eastern city, sell- 
ing stock in a corporation that was pre 
paring to manufacture a new mechanical 
device. 

Their selling arrangements were first 
class. On a platform in the middle of the 
storeroom was a model of the machine, and 
a handsomely dressed man delivered lee- 
tures on its merits and possibilities as a 
money-maker. His lecture contained fre 
quent allusions to the profits that had been 
made by the fortunate persons who had 
first invested in telephone stock, in type- 
writer stock*and in the stock of certain 
popular makes of automobiles. The famil- 
lar way in which he mentioned these things 
rather gave the impression that the gentle- 
man had himself been personally interested 
in them all. During the lectures a dozen 
salesmen circulated among the crowd, and 
every once in a while one of them would 
separate some individual from the crowd 
and lead him back to the office at the rear 
to sign on the dotted line. 
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It was a lively scene, but one could not 
help wondering how the expenses of such 
an establishment could be met by a legiti- 
mate profit on the sales, for the rent of the 
storeroom was $100 a day, and other ex- 
penses ran the daily expenditures up to 
more than $300. The secret of it was that 
the profits were more than legitimate. The 
stock sold at fifty dollars a share, and each 
fifty-dollar sale was split two ways, the two 
gentlemen who ran the place getting half, 
and the other half going to the concern 
that was to manufacture the machines. 

Purchasers of stock, therefore, got a fifty- 
cents-on-the-dollar run for their money, 
besides taking chances that the machine 
would prove a money-maker after it was 
actually put on the market. As a matter of 
fact, the two promoters got even better 
than a fifty-fifty split, on account of a valu- 
able by-product. They would, they told 
me at the close of their operations in the 
city, have a very valuable list of the names 
of clients which they could sell for a consid- 
erable sum to some other promoter. 

In the field of town boosting, perhaps, 
there is more effort wasted in trying to beat 
the game than in any other activity. Many 
men who are conservative enough in their 
own lines have an idea that regular business 
rules are suspended in the matter of city 
building. A few years ago the boosters in a 
Western town, which had attained a popu- 
lation of 20,000, decided something ought to 
be done to hurry its growth, and someone 
suggested that the best thing would be to 
issue bonds and do a lot of paving. Munici- 
pal bond issues then were a less familiar 
thing than now, but the incentive was just 
the same; it appeared almost like getting 
something for nothing, because the bonds 
could be sold for cash, while the payments 
would be strung out into the distant future. 


Making Progress Backwards 


The boosters decided to do a good job 
while they were about it, and put over an 
issue of bonds big enough to pave all the 
streets in town, and some of the alleys. 
Then they got out literature which stated 
truthfully theirs was the only city of 20,000 
which could boast of fifty miles of paving, 
and sat back to watch the effect. But con- 
trary to expectations, this improvement did 
not result in a rush of new factories and 
industrial plants or of moneyed citizens 
looking for investments, The population 
remained firm at 20,000, and bank clearings 
stayed at the old figures. 

Things remained this way for a year or 
two, and then there began a pinch when the 
interest had to be met. The only way to 
meet the interest charges was by extra 
taxation, and taxes were already high 
enough. People who had bought property 
on installments began to surrender their 
equities and move away, and new citizens 
did not come in. Actual records show that 
in the course of three or four years the 
town lost a fourth of its population. It has 
now taken up the slack and is about where 
it was before the big paving venture; but 
the attempt to beat the game set the town 
back a good ten years. 

Another town a few years ago became 
imbued with the spirit of progress and also 
resolved to lift itself by its boot straps. It 
was a good solid place of around 25,000 peo- 
ple, situated in the center of a rich farming 
country, and ought to have been a very 
satisfactory place to live in; but some of 
the more ardent spirits got to thinking 
that it ought to go ahead faster. The town 
had never done much in the way of manu- 
facturing, which was natural, in as much as 
it had only a single railroad and was remote 
from supplies of raw materials and labor 
centers; but the optimists believed these 
handicaps might be overcome by hustling 
methods, and they set about to make their 
town a manufacturing center. 

A boosters’ club was formed from mem- 
bers of various civie organizations, and in 
preparation for their campaign a pageant 
was staged entitled The Burial of Old Man 
Mossback, which consisted of the mock in- 
terment of a dummy human figure with 
long whiskers, emblematic of the fact that 
reactionaries no longer had any place in the 
community, and if there were any such it 
was time for them to keep under cover. 
Then the boosters’ club started out to raise 
the money for its campaign. For a month 
committees were out on the streets every 
day, soliciting subscriptions, not, as is usual 
in such events, merely taking in the store- 
keepers and other ground-floor tenants, but 
combing the office buildings for professional 
men and even going out into the residence 
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had passed a 


ion contained the very wise 
proviso that it would do business with no 
one who did not have some money of his 
own to invest; and as none of these eager 
promoters could meet that proviso, there 
was nothing doing What the wosters’ 
club really had in mind was to get in toucl 
with some factory already doing busine 
successfully elsewhere and induce it to come 
to town by the offer of additional capital 
Eventua such a concern was found. It 
was a textile-manufacturing concern that 
had been doing business in a small tow: 
in another part of the state, and its owner 
intimated they might be induced to move if 
proper inducements were offered 
A committee from the boosters’ club wa 
appointed to make a personal investiga 
ion. Someone suggested that an expert u 
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hould be hired to accompany the 





committee; but when it was learned that 
ich a man would charge $1000 for hi 
serv 1Ce the club decided to dispense wit! 
such assistance. This attempt to beat the 
game, it turned out later, was expensive 
e% 
ymmittee returned from it trip 

quite enthusiastic over the prospe They 
reported that the factory was really a going 
concern, with a large number of customers 
yn its books, turning out what ap} eared to 
be a good product and the owners highl 
respected men in their home community 
On the strength of this somewhat sketcl 
report it was voted to put up a factory 
building to be given free to the new enter 
prise and invest the balance of their fund 
n its stock 

It was a big day in town when the new 
factory was completed and ready for bus 
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The Old Man Mossback pageant wa 
when the } 


sion moved down the main street, the effigy 
suddenly came to life, tore off his long 
whiskers and old clothes and stood re 
vealed to the multitude as a handsome 
dressed young man labeled Civic Progres 
There was a song service at the factory just 
before the wheels were tarted, parti 
pated in by hundreds of school children, and 
the orator of the day stated emotional 
that an enterprise begun under such charn 
ing circumstances could not fail to be tre 
mendousl iccessful 
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labor: it had no natural power! and on at 
count of its location fuel was expensive 
having only one railroad it was a poor 
distributing center. The boosters’ club had 
tried to beat the game by letting desir« 
stand in the way of plain business judg 
ment, and the result was disastrous 
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Philadelphia and the World's Columbian 
Exposition at Chicago inspired a long series 
of similar events, some of them promoted by 
communities |} 
Even the 


dly big enough for the job 
most expositions 
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have usually failed to bring the full meas 
ure of profit expected by citizens of the 
communities, and in the case of both big 
ones and little ones the course of events 
follows a general trend. For a year or so Al 
in advance of the show there is pleasing HM 
activity, workmer coming wu from every \C} 
where to get the big wages offered by con 1| 
tractors, new hotels going up to take care 1G] 
of the expected onrush of exposition visitors 13] 
and real estate near the exposition grounds Fy 
selling at fancy prices. But business during if} Fi f » P A ! 
the months of the show 1s never quite up to = it or a . . ee 
expectations The downtown hotels and <| 
restaurants are rushed, but there is seldom 3 That’s what Ben the Book 
comes stteater af amg profitable the en- z keeper says about Wallace 
only , ‘. ie | Pencils. And goodness 

All these things al d more, happened ir knows that Ben uses a pen 
the case of one smal town that held a large cil ofter 5] k 
exposition. Strictly speaking, the tows i ten enough to Know 
tackled too big a proposition for it ea ** I’ve tried ‘em all,”’ chuck 
ne itiz ns V if Vv { . ly ! 
: The big stom a oe ~% aii les Ben, “but for being 
dox manner. As large a fund as possible right to the point, good old 

" 7 ] Ty y ] ryal r 
was secured locally, and the state legislature Wallace Pencils certainly 
was induced to appropriate as much more 
Uncle Sam was talked out of a good-sized can't be beat. And it don’t 
1oal On the plea ol the expositior educa take a lot of close figuring 
tional value, and also agreed to send a gov ; ; , 
ernment exhibit A few months before the to decide that!’ 
opening date t looked as though opera e 
tior might have to be topped Tor lack of ' ve " 
money, and the tate legislat ire came to . 
the rescue with another appropriatior WALLACE PENCIL CO 
{ ST. LOUIS 
A Short-Lived Triumph 

As the time for opening approached, the 
committee in charge realized the show was 
not going to be read ind there was some 
talk of putting it off for a year; but there 
































was not enough money to carry it over id 
o the show opened a cheduled, although 
there Was nothing much to see except a lot 
4 unfinished exhibit boot} and large 
quantities of building material ittered 
about the ground with the Points that Please 
Neverthele the opening day went off 
with considerable éclat and the committee 
had its hour of triumph, sandwiched in be ; 
tween two fearful periods of vexation. There . 
vere I attendance several governor a This Man | 
couple of cabinet ifficers, half a dozen sena | 
catindaderitveincl seme | Made $6020 
wheels as were ready were set in motion by 
the touch of a button in the White House \I | W LDixos 
its And more atisiying still to the fa), , larly en 
narassed committee was the fact that 200, 1 { at 
000 paying customers clicked through the t SO.000 ' 
turnstile | il ‘ in 1 
But there was a morning after. The di ( ‘ | 
tinguished citizer went away, and with S450 . . aod 
them the companies of state militia and the ly | ; 
one-day excur mists Local peo} le did Ce S4700 
t lee like attending again right awa rm 
iter the big ope ng event espe ifter 0) - p 1 e34 
eeing how unfinished the show really wa 
Phe se dd ttend ‘ is a litth — : vinehes rs srt peal wy 
er 1000 . 
Things dragged along at about tl ite pr . _ 
til midsummer ind the mimittee be : ; A ; : 
vu to be deluged with bitter complaint : 
from their fellow townspeople. Proprietor aa «ple 
ol temporar hotel nd householder who m4 , tion 
nad turnished extra rooms to take paying ) ‘ , ‘ Bas ~ 
guests reported no busine Merchant "es a 
who had stocked up heavily for tourist , ' " 
trade learned the oft-proved fact that peo hot ind information 
ple do not go to strange towns to spend ON pa f xp 
irge chunks of money. The average visitor ° e ° 1 
whe did come to town, & was bitterls The Tropical Paint & Oil Co. 
harged, brought with him only a clear Cleveland, Ohio 
ir and a two-dollar bill and changed 
neither TROPICAL 
here was one feature of the « (position 
rove , y . One of th r F f 
that proved quite popular and might have || Sineey the Largest Manatee 
through a infortunate attempt or the eS - - 
part of the ymmittee to beat the game this, HASTINGS RE Al GLASS WINDOWS 
oO wound up in disaster I'he popular . ™ Keep Your Ford Looking New 
feature i the exposition was tne amuse 
ment street. Mar n the game the com 
mittee 1 bee | ed by those who had 
gone tl igh the exposition business in 
other cities that a professional showman 
hould be engaged to handle the amuse ; 
ment conce I but this they refused to Hastings Mig. Co., Box 16, Hastings, Mich 
lo, feeling quite competent to run things SP weoae = WCET? 
vithout outside ass tances . SALESMEN-— 3}: PER MC NTH 
Among the concessionaires on the Mid ; 
way was an Oriental who went by the name $ 
of Abdullah and who operated a rather am : 
itious enterprise called a Street in Cairo NORTH AMERICAN ACCIDENT INSURANCE CO 
his Abdullah had paid aconsiderablelump — pepe. Ca, 196 Market St ‘ ; ; 
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sum for his concession at the beginning of 
the season and was also to give a percentage 
of his daily receipts. Along the latter part 
of June, when things were at their flattest, 
he went to the committee and offered $2000 
to be released from his contract so he could 
take his show to some more profitable 
place; but he was under bond to keep his 
Street in Cairo going until the close of the 
exposition in October, and the committee 
told him none too politely that he would 
have to take his medicine, even as they 
were taking theirs. Abdullah took the re- 
buff without visible resentment and went 
back to his show. 

The main feature of the Street in Cairo 
was a flock of camels for riding purposes, 
and considerable of Abdullah’s revenue 
came from this source. In his contract with 
the committee there was a clause specifying 
that his should be the only show on the 
grounds in which camels might be used 

Business picked up a little toward the end 
of the summer and the committee felt quite 
gratified when one day another citizen of 
Egypt came along and offered money to lo- 
cate a show on the Midway called the 
Delights of Bagdad. It was an indoor 
show, as the name suggested; but he stated 
that as an advertising feature he always 
had a camel standing at the entrance, with 
a young lady sitting on its back, in order 
to give an Oriental atmosphere. 

The committee welcomed this oppor- 
tunity to get in some extra revenue; but 
one of the members, recalling Abdullah's 
exclusive rights in the camel line, suggested 
that this advertising feature might be tech 
nically considered a breach of Abdullah's 
contract. The showman contended that it 
would be impossible for him to consider the 
proposition if he were not allowed to use 
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his camel and young lady, and so the mat- 
ter was settled by the committee telling 
him to go ahead as planned, but warning 
him if Abdullah entered a complaint the 
camel would have to be eliminated. 

Abdullah entered no complaint; in fact 
he did not protest even when the Bagdad 
showman picked up a few extra fifty-cent 
pieces by renting out his camel for riding 
purposes, thus coming into direct competi- 
tion with Abdullah’s own ente rprise. The 
committee was delighted to see such evi- 
dences of broadmindedness. The Midway 
part of the exposition did fairly well finan- 
cially, showing in fact a handsome profit on 
the season, which the committee planned 
to apply to the liquidation of debts in- 
curred in other features. 

This was not to be. Immediately upon 
the close of the exposition Abdullah brought 
suit against the exposition management for 
$20,000 damages. In his complaint he set 
forth that the committee had held him 
strictly to his contract early in the season, 
when he himself was losing money; that 
he had paid a large sum for a concession 
which gave him the exclusive right to use 
camels on the exposition grounds, and this 
agreement had been deliberately broken. 

There was, of course, no defense against 
these charges. The committee had tried to 
beat the game and failed in the attempt. 
Abdullah got judgment for the amount he 
asked, and the exposition management had 
to go again to the citizens for donations to 
wipe out the balance of the season’s debts. 

It was not until long afterward that the 
committee learned how really impossible it 
is to beat the game when those who try to 
beat it are amateurs and their opponent is 
a professional. Abdullah, it appeared, was 
the owner of both camel shows. 
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When You Build 





Natco Homes can be erected quickly 
and economically because the units of 
Natco Hollow Tile are large and re- 
quire less time for laying, thereby 
effecting a saving in expensive ma-_ } 
son's time. Natco Hollow Tile can be 
used in all types of buildings and as- 
sures life-long comfort and savings 


Our Free Book 
‘Natco Homes,” well illustrated with 
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Natco dwellings will be sent free on 
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What sort of lighting 
for your home? 


y) 


< 


| 
| 
| 
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Styles change in lighting, as in other details of home 
furnishing and equipment. What sort of lighting 
fitments should you have in the dining-room, living- 
room, hall and bed-rooms? Many have answered 
this question satisfactorily by selecting Riddle Fit 
ments, which have come to be widely accepted as the 
standard of good taste in residential lighting. Fash 
ioned of aluminum, in the colorful Esperanto Deco- 
ration, Riddle Fitments enhance the beauty of any 
interior. The prices are moderate, from $4 to 
$52.50. Look for the Riddle tag on each fitment. 
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Riddle Fitments are sold only by Authorized 
Dealers who will be found competent t aid 
you with advice and suggest s, Ow 


7) , 
Planning Service is also avail , without 


charge, for laying foam 
and apartments, Full ils, with folder 
and name of nearest Authorized Dealer, sent 


on request, 


THE EDWARD N. RIDDLE COMPANY, Totevo, Onto 


The lighting of many old homes is now being 
modernized by the use of Riddle Fitments 
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A charming Entrance 


Hall, which he a 
floor of Armstrong's 
Straight Line Inlaid 
Linoleum with 
border of Armstron 
Plain Black Linoleum 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS of an ENTRANCE HALL 


{IRST impressions are the ones that 


linger. And your entrance hall 1s 
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the duet sweeter 
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Bathrooms take on new radiance when 
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mirror, floor and walls are made hygienically clean 


Old Dutch makes cleaning so much easier 
too, because its flat-shaped particles, made that 
way by nature, erase the:dirt quickly and easily. 
It ‘doesn’t scratch and grind in the dirt, making 
cleaning more difhcult 


Old Dutch saves time because every par 
ticle works. Economical because a little goes a 


long way. Millions of housewives know there is 
nothing else like it! 
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